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RITSCHL’S THEOLOGY. 


HE rapid growth of the Ritschl school of theology in Ger- 
many during the last twenty years is atphenomenon which, 
whatever may be one’s estimate of the theology itself, is deserving 
of careful attention. Though it may not yet have produced any 
marked impression in our own country, past experience shows that 
it cannot in the long run fail to find zealous representatives and 
advocates among us. It is well, therefore, to inquire what its 
merits and defects are. If our judgment is on the whole unfavor- 
able, it will have to be in spite of the most extravagant claims of 
the adherents of the Gottingen theologian. They have inherited 
from him, as we may say, an arrogant assumption, a claim to little 
short of infallibility for themselves, accompanied by an almost 
contemptuous condemnation of all opinions dissonant from theirs. 
While such a tone naturally provokes opponents to vigor, or even 
bitterness, in their opposition, we shall seek to exercise a dispassion- 
ate judgment in the examination which we now undertake. 

I. Let us first attempt to state the causes of the favor which 
Ritschl’s theology has received. For the mere pretense of having 
found the only correct statement of Christian truth would not of itse!f 
have secured so large a body of devoted adherents. We shall find 
that the theology in question has characteristics suited to commend 
it to large circles of Christians. What are these characteristics? 

1. It emphasizes the moral element in the religious life. It 
exalts the practical above the theoretical. According to some, it 
makes religion identical with morality ; but its representatives insist 
that they make a distinction. As Herrmann putsit: “ The founda- 
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tion of ethics can be laid without any regard to religion. But the 
development of ethics can be accomplished only in connection with 
a religious view of the world.”* “The moral sense which moves 
in the thoughts of an unconditional law, and in the connected ones 
of freedom and of purpose, has its concrete reality only through the 
mediation of religion.” + 

2. It falls in with the prevalent aversion to speculative philos- 
ophy. It wages a vigorous polemic against so-called “heathen 
metaphysics.” It professes to be independent of the shifting founda- 
tion which the varying types of human philosophy must be to all 
theological systems which are shaped by metaphysical theories. It 
is, however, an error to represent Ritschl as repudiating all meta- 
physics. He expressly says: “ Every theologian, as being a scien- 
tific man, is necessitated or obliged to proceed according to a definite 
theory of cognition of which he must be conscious and the correct- 
ness of which he must show. Accordingly it isan inconsiderate and 
incredible assertion, that 1 eliminate all metaphysics from theol- 
ogy.”t At the same time he denounces all previous systems of 
theology as being vitiated by metaphysical subtleties. He criticises 
especially the metaphysical attempts that have been made to set 
forth the nature of God and the doctrine of the Trinity. He pro- 
fesses to simplify theology by confining its problems to the scientific 
statement of what practical Christianity actually consists in. And 
such an attempt naturally seems to be a commendable thing, when 
we consider how various, mutually contradictory, subtle, and unprac- 
tical a large part of the theology of the Christian Church has been. 

3. This theology lays great stress on the historical revelation of 
God as being its sole foundation. Natural theology is practically 
discarded. Christianity is taken as a great fact, and its character- 
istics are set forth. Herein the theology in question certainly 
manifests a healthy tendency. Natural theology, even if it be 
conceded to have a legitimate place in scientific Christianity, must 
be admitted to be in fact shaped by the views which Christianity 
has propagated and made the common property of Christendom. 
Moreover, the emphasis which is laid upon revelation seems to make 
the Ritsch] theology par excellence antithetic to rationalism, which 
minimizes or rejects altogether the determining character of revela- 
tion in the development of religion. 

4, It also serves to commend this theology to thoughtful men of 
the present day that it professes to deliver theology from all possi- 
bility of collision with secular science. By eliminating speculations 
which at the best can be made only plausible but cannot compel 
conviction, and confining the province of theology to the task of 


*Die Religion im Verhaltniss zum Welterkenniniss und zur Sittlichkeit, p. 231. 
{ Ibid., p. 267. tTheologie und Metaphysik, ed. 1, p. 88. 
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stating and unfolding the actual experiences of the Christian life, 
it appears to assume an attitude that is unassailable. It does not 
spend its strength in maintaining mere dogmas, which at the best can 
only be made out to be probably true, and which in any case can 
be apprehended only by a trained mind; it aims to set forth Chris- 
tianity asan experienced and undeniable fact. The practical truths 
of religion are not made to depend on a demonstration of disputed 
propositions, but upon the immediate consciousness of the Christian. 
And therefore natural and metaphysical science, having nothing to 
do with them, can never disturb them. 

II. If we turn now to ask more particularly what the distinctive 
features of Ritschl’s theology are, they may be briefly stated in the 
following particulars, some of which have been incidentally touched 
on in the foregoing. 

1. Religion in general is conceived as originating in an aspiration 
after help from higher powers, in the struggle with the obstacles and 
hardships which come from the natural world. Hence 

2. The essence and aim of the religious life is to overcome the 
world, to become superior to it by faithful labor or by patient 
endurance. 

3. Religious judgments as such are independent Werthurtheile, 1. e., 
judgments of value. That is to say, while merely scientific judg- 
ments aim at the determining of outward facts and their relation to 
each other and to the totality of things, the religious mind contem- 
plates things simply according to their worth. It does not attempt 
to learn what things are in themselves, but what they are to the 
apprehending mind. 

4, God is conceived as simply Love. All other attributes are 
derived from this. Righteousness and grace are undistinguishable. 
There is no such thing as a divine anger. 

5. There is no sin but individual sin—no original sin—and all 
pardonable sins are called sins of ignorance. 

6. Christian faith is to be conceived as trust in the love of God 
revealed to us as justifying (7. e., as pardoning, adopting) love, rather 
than in intellectual assent to dogmatic statements. 

7. This love of God is revealed in Jesus Christ, the first and only 
sinless man, whose own life of love is itself the revelation of the 
divine love, and who, as being the first to realize a life perfectly 
devoted to the kingdom of God, was called to be the Head of that 
kingdom, and who sealed His devotion by His death. 

8. Christian faith being an immediate experience, an ultimate 
fact, and not the consequence of reasoning or of critical research, it 
is indifferent to us what reasoning and criticism may do orsay. In 
any case they cannot disturb the Christian’s assurance of faith. 

9. The Church is the medium through which the experience of 
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justification comes. The individual must indeed exercise individual 
faith, but the object of faith is presented to him through the reli- 
gious community into which he has been bornor has in any way 
been brought. 

10. Accordingly mysticism, the pretense of a direct personal 
revelation and communication between Christians and Christ, is to 
be denounced as a delusion and fanaticism. 

Of course it is not true, nor would Ritsch] and his followers claim, 
that in all these particulars their theology is altogether peculiar and 
original. Thus, e. g., however much many Christians may have 
laid undue stress on mere intellectual assent to theological proposi- 
tions as constituting the vital thing in religion, it can hardly be pre- 
tended that among Protestant Christians this has been the prevalent 
view. So as tothe ninth particular, the doctrine is held in a still 
more exaggerated form by the Roman Catholic Church, and in a 
somewhat less emphatic form by all Christians. Similar observa- 
tions may be made respecting other points. If we look for what is 
most distinctive in the system, we find it in the doctrine that reli- 
gious judgments are judgments of value, in the emphasis laid upon 
the doctrine that God is love, and in the disparagement of metaphy- 
sical speculation. In particular it is claimed that this theology is 
most consonant with the cardinal doctrine of the Reformation—full 
assurance of faith in the free pardoning grace of God as manifested 
in Jesus Christ. Luther is often quoted as having taken essentially 
the Ritschlian view of Christianity and the Christian life. Only, as 
Herrmann* puts it, “We should follow Luther the evangelical 
Christian, not Luther the scholastic.” 

The effort to simplify the problems of theology and to fortify the 
sense of personal assurance of faith is certainly in itself commend- 
able. If this effort has been successful, a great service has been 
rendered to the Christian Church. A close examination of the 
Ritschlian theology, however, brings to light some questionable 
features which we must regard as more than sufficient to counter- 
balance whatever excellences the system may be admitted to 
possess. 

III. Let us now consider what these questionable features are. 

1. The philosophical basis on which it rests is unsound, and logi- 
cally leads to skepticism rather than to a firm assurance of faith. 
Ritsch] himself expressly adopts the Kantian theory of cognition 
as modified by Lotze, and lays great stress on the importance of a 
theologian’s having a correct doctrine of cognition. He more than 
intimates that no theology is sound unless it rests on the basis of 
the Kant-Lotzeian philosophy. He sets forth at length what he 


* Die Gewisshett des Glaubens und die Freiheit der Theologie, p. 10. 
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regards as the fallacy of the Platonic and the vulgar theory of per- 
ception, and lays it down as fundamental to every right philosophy 
and theology, that we must acknowledge that we can know nothing 
of anything as it is “ in itself,” but only as it is “for us.”"* Hence, he 
says, it follows that “every pretense of being able to teach anything 
about God as He is in Himself, which can be cognized by us apart 
from His revelation so and so constituted, but felt and perceived by 
us, is without sufficient ground.”+ 

Ritsch] seeks, it is true, to guard against the pure idealism which 
logically results from the Kantian doctrine. He holds, not that we 
perceive merely phenomena and in no sense real things, but rather 
that we perceive the things in the phenomena. “ We recognize in 
the phenomena, which change in a limited space and in a definite 
order, the thing as the cause of its characteristics in their effect 
on us, as the end of which they are the means, and as the law of 
their constant changes.”{ He says that “we can rightly posit the 
thing as real only in so far as it stands before us as a phenome- 
non.”§ This is modified, however, by the concession that “ we deem 
the things perceived and felt to be real, even when we only remem- 
ber our impression of them, because we rightly assume that 
others are in the meantime having the same perceptions as we have 
had.”| Again: “The limited cases of illusion are determined by 
the fact that, in the other cases, the agreement in the perceptions of 
the many makes it certain that the things are as they are for us.” 
Here, then, the doctrine seems to be distinctly enunciated that we 
perceive the real thing; the thing, we are told, 7s as it appears to 
us, 7. é., is what it appears to be. In other words, the appearance, 
the phenomenon, is the real thing. 

On the other hand, however, Ritschl, like Kant, makes a distinc- 
tion between the phenomenon and the thing-in-itself. To be sure, 
he seems sometimes to affirm that what is called the thing-in-itself 
is nothing but a mental conception. The notion of a thing as it is 
in itself, isolated from our experience, independent of us, is, he says, 
“a purely formal notion.”** It is a “memory-picture.” “ The as- 
sumption that one can know the thing-in-itself in space behind and 
in time before their appearance, is nothing but a deceptive deposit 
of the memory-picture which one has gained after the first observa- 
tions, and has on hand before the following ones.”++ More distinctly, 
in another place, in criticising Kant’s views, he says: “ It is forgot- 
ten that the thing-in-itself is nothing but the settled memory-picture 
of the repeated observation of the effects which have regularly ex- 


*Theologie und Metaphysik, p. 31. + Ibid. 

t Christliche Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und Versodhnung, ed. 2, iii, p. 19 sg. 
§ Theologie und Metaphysik, p. 33. | Tdid., p. 31. ¥ Ibid. 

** Thid., p. 18. tt Ibid., p. 33. 
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cited our sensation and perception in a particular place.”* Accord- 
ing to this, the act of perception seems to be affirmed to grasp all 
that there is in the thing; objective things are made out to be 
nothing but what they seem to be, and the so-called thing-in-itself 
is nothing but a mental abstraction. 

At the same time, however, it is to be noticed that the “ things” 
are declared to be the “cause” of the phenomena. “The thing is 
a cause in its working, and an end in the orderly succession of its 
apparent changes.”+ This seems plainly to imply a distinction be- 
tween the things and the phenomena. Moreover, he elsewhere 
distinctly calls the things which Kant pronounced uncognizable 
“the real things.”{ Again: “That which produces our sensation 
can be conceived only as a relation, motion or working of the thing.”§ 
Here again the “thing” is conceived as producing the sensation, 
and, therefore, as distinct from the sensation. Moreover, when we 
are said to deem the perceived objects to be real things even when they 
are no longer perceived but only remembered, and for the reason 
that we assume that other men are in the meantime perceiving 
them, it is clearly implied that the things are independent of our 
sensations. The “thing” which here is represented to be the cause 
of sensation must be quite different from the “ thing-in-itself,” which 
elsewhere is said to be the result of sensation, and to be only a 
“ memory-picture” or “formal notion.” 

Thus we have three kinds of “things”—the “thing-in-itself,” 
which is only a memory-picture or abstraction; the thing which is. 
the cause of the sensation; and, finally, the thing which is perceived 
in the phenomenon, or, in other words, is identical with the phe- 
nomenon. It might now be said, in order to avoid the assumption 
of a flat contradiction, that the first of these things is properly not 
a thing at all but only a mental image, and that the real thing and 
the phenomenon being identified, it may be said that the sensation 
is caused by the thing or by the phenomenon indifferently. But if 
the sensation is caused by the phenomenon, and is not itself a phe- 
nomenon caused by a thing; if, in other words, the phenomenon is 
the only objective “thing” there is, then we are landed in pure real- 
ism—the very vulgar realism which Ritschl so emphatically de- 
nounces, only that the objective thing perceived has been dubbed 
with a new name, “phenomenon.” If, however, this vulgar realism | 
must at all events be avoided, and the phenomenon—identified with 
the “thing ”"—is pronounced to be nothing but the subjective sen- 
sation, then we have pure idealism. 

And, indeed, when we take the general drift of Ritschl’s philosophy 


* Rechtfertigung, etc., iii, p. 19 ¢ Rechifertigung, etc., iii, p. 19. 
+ Theologie und Metaphysik, p. 36. § Theologie und Metaphysik, p. 88. 
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into view, it is manifestly idealism rather than realism. When, in 
the passage above quoted, he argues that we may believe in the 
reality of things, even when they are not perceived by us, because 
we assume that somebody else is perceiving them, we seem to be 
listening to Berkeley himself, who reasons in precisely the same 
way, the fundamental principle being esse est percipi. The neces- 
sary inference is that, if neither he nor any one else is perceiving a 
thing, said thing is non-existent. If a thing is not existent except 
as it is perceived, then it is perception that gives it existence. The 
fact that different men under like conditions have like perceptions, 
proves, in this case, nothing as to the objective reality of the appar- 
ent thing, but only that by some force—Berkeley said by divine 
causation—the different men are made to have the like sensations. 
Furthermore, the argument derived by Ritschl from the assumption 
that if not we, at least some other men, are perceiving the things 
(or phenomena) in question, is, on his own ground, utterly fallacious. 
For who are these “ others,” on the strength of whose perception we 
have a right to assume that the things in question are existent in 
spite of our not now seeing them? If things, in order to be real, 
must be perceived by somebody, equally must these other persons 
be perceived in order to be real. If we ourselves do not perceive 
them, then (according to this philosophy) we have no satisfactory 
evidence of their existence; and, therefore, we cannot depend on 
their perceiving the things which we only remember. There is 
thus no exit from the idealism and consequent illusionism in which 
he has shut himself up. 

This neo-Kantian philosophy, which of late has come so much 
into vogue, has taken its natural course, and in the hands of its 
most conspicuous representative, F. A. Lange,* has been developed 
into pure idealism, resulting theoretically in skepticism, and practi- 
cally in illusionism. Ideals are allowed to be of value as motives 
of living, but truth becomes absolutely unattainable. It is certainly 
not very auspicious for a system of Christian theology that it should 
be avowedly built upon such a foundation. It does not suffice to 
allay one’s apprehensions to be told that Ritschl and his school do 
not themselves propound any such blank idealism, but that, on the 
contrary, they decidedly assert the reality and validity of our know]- 
edge of the world and of God. No doubt they do repudiate these 
extreme idealistic conclusions, But it is equally true that Kant 
repudiated the idealism which was involved in his system, and 
which was almost immediately evolved from it. Though these 
stringently logical conclusions may be repudiated by the propounders 
of the premises, it certainly does not follow that all other men can 
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be expected to be as illogical as they. If we are asked to accept 
the premises, we cannot reasonably be expected not to accept the 
logical conclusion. If we must reject the conclusion, then we must 
infer that the premises are unsound. This observation is all the 
more justified when we consider how ostentatiously Ritschl flaunts 
his doctrine of cognition as the only sound one, and as furnishing a 
basis for a theological system which is to supersede all that have 
gone before, and which, as resting on this impregnable basis, is to 
survive all the assaults of foes and all the vicissitudes of time. Al- 
though, by a happy inconsistency, the actual theological system is 
much better than might be expected, yet it is everywhere affected 
by the subjectivity which inheres in its avowed foundation. The 
truth of this remark will be illustrated in the following points. 

2. The doctrine that all religious judgments are judgments of 
value is a legitimate product of the philosophical principle under- 
lying the system. ‘The meaning of the doctrine is that in sensation 
and perception there is a feeling of pleasure or of pain, according to 
which the values of the sensations for the ego are determined. In 
the case of scientific perception there must be interest enough in 
the subject to compel attention, so that here too there is a valuation, 
but this is only a “concomitant” one. “ Religious cognition,” on 
the other hand, “consists in independent judgments of value which 
relate to the attitude of man towards the world, and which produce 
feelings of pleasure or pain, in which man either enjoys the domin- 
ion over the world which God’s help has given him, or painfully 
feels the lack of God’s help in aiming at that end.”* Again: 
“ Cognitions of a religious sort are direct judgments of value. What 
is God and divine we can perceive, even as regards its essence, only 
when we determine its value as related to our salvation.”+ In 
other words, things and persons are what they are worth to us; 
not what they are worth intrinsically—that would be an affirmation 
about what things are “in themselves.” No. The judgment con- 
cerns the value of the thing to the person apprehending it. It is 
not difficult to see that, consistently carried out, this doctrine must 
lead to pure hedonism in morals and pure rationalism in religion. 
Each one must judge, according to his own impression, what per- 
sons, things, or actions are worth to him. His sense of pleasure and 
pain is the ultimate standard. 

3. In Ritschl’s conception of religion in general the subjective 
and purely human aspect is likewise emphasized. We are toldt 
that “all religion is an interpretation of the course of the world, to 
whatever extent it may be apprehended, in this sense: that the 
lofty spiritual powers (or the spiritual power) which hold sway in it 
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or over it, maintain or secure to the personal spirit its claims or its 
independence against the obstructions which come from nature or 
the natural workings of human society.” Or, as it is more simply 
and plainly put by some of Ritschl’s followers, religion is the desire 
of man to obtain superhuman help in his struggle with the obstacles 
and hardships of life. Religion, therefore, according to this, is not 
the attitude of the human soul towards a divine being already 
known or believed in, but is rather that relation of man to the 
world which makes him desire help in his conflict with it. God 
becomes, as it were, a sort of convenience; religion is the product of 
ill success in coping with natural difficulties. Religion is made to 
be primarily not a sense of dependence on God, but a sense of 
dependence on the world, in order to get deliverance from which a 
God is wished into existence. And the inevitable inference would 
seem to be, as Pfleiderer remarks,* that the more the obstacles met 
with in the world are overcome by science and civilization, the less 
religion will there be. 

4, The same subjective standard of judgment appears in Ritschl’s 
doctrine of God. As a neo-Kantian, he naturally distrusts the 
traditional proofs of a divine existence. At the same time, as he is 
undertaking to set forth a theology which has the peculiar merit of 
certainty, he must of course desire to treat the doctrine of a divine 
existence as something unquestionable. Accordingly he presents 
an argument—a modification of that which Kant gives in his 
Kritik der praktischen Vernunft—the gist of which is this: The 
human mind, whether acting intellectually or morally, looks upon 
nature as existing for man’s sake, in spite of the fact that nature 
follows entirely other laws than the human mind, exists independ- 
ently of man, obstructs him, and accordingly holds him in a sort of 
dependence on itself. “It follows from this,” says Ritsch],t “ either 
that the estimate of itself by virtue of which the mind conducts 
itself as a power over nature, especially the estimate of the ethical 
commonwealth which transcends nature, is a false fancy; or else 
that the mind in so doing acts according to the truth, in harmony 
with the supreme law which applies to nature also. In the latter 
case the reason of it can be discerned only in a divine will which 
creates the world with reference to the ultimate end for which the 
mind exists.” Then follows the observation: “ This assumption of 
the idea of God is no practical faith, but an act of theoretical cogni- 
tion. Thereby is proved the reasonableness of the Christian view of 
the world. Under this condition, the exact, distinct, and complete 
presentation of that view, in other words theology, is in every respect 
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a science.” The point to which attention is here specially called 
is the fact that, whereas in the first and second editions of his work 
this argument is declared to afford, not a practical, but a theoretical, 
scientific cognition, precisely the opposite is affirmed in the third edi- 
tion, where, after giving the same argument, in the same language, 
he says: “ This assumption of the idea of God is, as Kant observes, a 
practical faith, and not an act of theoretical cognition. While, there- 
fore, the reasonableness of Christianity is proved in this way, yet the 
qualification is to be made, that the knowledge of God is exercised 
in a judgment different from the theoretical cognition of the world.”* 
This latter representation of the argument better accords with 
the fundamental assumptions of the author; but such a flat self- 
contradiction is a significant phenomenon. It indicates a wavering 
between the desire, on the one hand, of vindicating for the theistic 
belief the character of a scientific cognition, and the fear, on the 
other, of departing from his fundamental principle. As to the 
theistic notion involved in the argument itself, it may be indeed 
called theoretical or practical, according to one’s point of view. In 
so far as the existence of a God is only inferred from the desirable- 
ness of a power which shall vindicate the rightfulness of the mind’s 
claim to superiority over nature, this can hardly be called the cogni- 
tion of God, though it is a theoretical act. Ritschl’s wavering 
in the characterization of the argument is perhaps not so much to 
be criticised as the fact that, characterized either way, it is a depart- 
ure from his fundamental principle that we know objects only as 
they are for us, not as they are in themselves. According to this 
principle, we might be said to know God in so far as He manifests 
Himself to us for our benefit; but a God whose existence is only 
desired or inferred cannot, according to this philosophy, be known 
in any sense; and therefore such an inference, however much others 
may concede to it weight and validity, has on Ritschl’s ground no 
right to be called as he, even in his third edition calls it, a 
“ science.” 

When we come to look at Ritschl’s conception of what God is, 
we see the workings of the same subjectivity. God, we are told, is 
Love. In conceiving of God as love, he says, “ nothing is conceived 
as being in Him which He might have been before His self-determi- 
nation to be love. Either He isso conceived, or He is not conceived 
at all."+ He expressly argues that the notion of personality does 
not precede that of love. “ Rather, the meaning is that the ade- 
quate notion of God is expressed in the notion of love, inasmuch as 
from that point of view the problem of the world can be solved. 
The merely formal notion of personality is not enough for this pur- 
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pose. For into this notion every possible form of the divine will 
can be admitted.”* Ritschl does not deny the personality of God, 
but only insists that love is the central, primary and determining 
conception of God. In this representation we see the working of 
his fundamental principles. Not what God is in Himself, but what 
He is for us is all that we can know; and for us God is love. It is 
a very obvious question, however, how the notion of God, as distinct 
from that of other persons, gets into our minds at all, if-love is the 
all-sufficient definition of the nature of God. There is such a thing 
as human love. Wecan get no conception of the difference between 
God and men except as we presuppose a difference in the persons 
exercising the love. In fact, love can be conceived at all only as an 
affection of a personal being. It is not something that can move 
about and find itself either connected or unconnected with a personal 
being. We can conceive a person without love, but not of love as 
impersonal. Even if love and personality were always inseparable, 
still personality would be the prior conception. Love can be noth- 
ing but a person loving ; but we cannot invert the form, and say 
that a person is nothing but love personating itself. To what a 
desperate state of looseness of thought this conception drives him, 
Ritschl] shows in his contention against Frank,t where he ventures 
to say thatit is not necessary, in our conception of omnipotence, to 
think of an almighty person as back of the love; on the contrary, 
he says, “ God is conceivable as the loving will which, in its direc- 
tion towards the Church which He chose before the foundation of 
the world that it might revere Him, embraces the world, and hence 
is recognized as the love which has the attribute of omnipotence.” 

But apart from this confusion of thought, how, according to 
Ritsch], do we know that God is love? It is certainly possible to 
conceive a person indefinitely superior to man in power, knowledge, 
and force of will, who is yet comparatively or wholly destitute of 
the attribute of love. How do we find out that the God whom we 
believe in is of a different sort—so different that the one attribute 
of love swallows up all others? Formerly Ritschl held that there 
is a general, natural self-revelation of God by which He makes [Iim- 
self known as love. Later, however, he confined the revelation to 
the Christian revelation. This brings us to the next point. 

5. In affirming the radical importance of revelation, Ritsch] seems 
to abandon his proneness to deduce all religious conceptions from 
personal experience. The Christian revelation is surely an objective 
thing. And whether or not the Ritschl school can reconcile their 
personal faith in Christ with the fundamental philosophy of their 
master, it should be gladly conceded that many or the most of them 
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cherish a cordial faith in Christ as the Mediator of forgiveness and 
salvation, and that they exalt the importance of the personal rela- 
tion of the believer to Christ as the central fact of religious experi- 
ence, in opposition to the rationalism which finds in the individual 
soul itself the seat of religious authority. 

But when we inquire how Christ reveals God, we again find our- 
selves without any clear and satisfactory answer. Not only Christ, 
but Christians generally, are said to reveal God. Says Ritschl: 
“ Not only are the men who are united into the kingdom of God, 
as creatures and members of the natural world, subordinated to the 
divine working, but also, as subjects of moral freedom, they stand, 
in accordance with their mental constitution and destination, in a 
condition of dependence on the end [Zweck] which, by the interpre- 
tation of love [as the essence of God], has been found to be the 
content of the end for which God exists. Hence the phenomena 
comprised in the kingdom of God, consisting of human action in- 
spired by love as the correlative of the end of God’s own existence, 
and as specific workings of God, are the perfect revelation of the 
fact that God is love.”* So far as the meaning of this passage can 
be made out, it seems to be this: Because moral beings, as members 
of the kingdom of God, must be dependent on the divine purpose 
which has been found to be a purpose of love, therefore the conduct 
which is actuated by love is the perfect revelation of the fact that 
God is love. That is, it having been fownd out that God is love, 
therefore those who live in love reveal the fact that God is love. 

Now, when Christ is said to reveal God, or the love of God, it is 
doubtful whether the revelation is to be taken in any more stringent 
sense. The uniqueness of Christ is abundantly affirmed. His pe- 
culiar relation to God, His perfect moral oneness with God, is 
everywhere assumed. And Christ’s character of spotless love is 
pronounced to be a revelation of the love of God. But the fact 
that love was Ilis leading characteristic would constitute no dis- 
closure of the fact that God is love, unless we already assume that 
God is love, or else assume that Christ was somehow commissioned 
to make known, by His own life and character, what God essentially 
is. But Christ’s commission is made to consist merely in His mak- 
ing it His “ vocation” to establish the kingdom of God on earth. 
How He was “called” does- not so clearly appear. He is repre- 
sented as differing from other men in respect to His vocation, in 
that while others combine the fulfillment of their duty to God and 
the world with some special occupation, business, etc., He, on the 
contrary, combined His with no other one. Christ, Ritschl says, 
“represents Himself as the vehicle of God’s moral dominion over 
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men.”* “The object of His vocation was the establishment of the 
universal moral community of men as that goal in the world which 
transcends all the conditions which are comprised in the notion of 
the world.” Such a vocation, it is added, “can be conceived only 
under the leading idea of the one supermundane God. And there- 
fore Christ not only knows the object of His vocation to be the 
dominion or the kingdom of God, but He knows it also to be the 
special divine precept for Himself, and His activity in the execution 
of it to be a service towards God in God’s cause.”+ But all this 
amounts only to an assertion that somehow Christ felt Himself to 
be “called” in some special sense to devote Himself wholly to the 
work of promoting the reign of righteousness and love on earth. 
It does not appear that “the special divine precept” is regarded as 
at all more specific than that of any other man who finds himself 
moved with especial urgency to take up some particular moral 
work. Christ’s vocation, we are told, was to establish the uni- 
versal dominion of righteousness among men; and because such a 
vocation necessarily implies “the leading idea of the one super- 
mundane God,” therefore Christ knows that His vocation is a 
“special divine precept.” The “vocation,” accordingly, comes 
first; the recognition of it as a “divine precept” comes as an in- 
ference. 

That this is no misrepresentation appears, not only from the 
utterances already quoted, but from what we find a little later, where 
it issaid: “ How the person of Christ became, and became that which 
is presented in it to our moral and religious appreciation, is no 
object of theological investigation, because the problem lies outside 
of every kind of investigation. What ecclesiastical tradition 
presents in this respect is obscure in itself, and therefore not suited 
to explain anything. As the bearer of the finished revelation, 
Christ is given, in order that men may believe on Him. Believing 
on Him, one understands Him as the revealer of God.” + In other 
words, though one may undertake to analyze the mental process by 
which Christ came to recognize Himself as the chosen Messiah, even 
though one be ever so “ obscure ” in doing so (and that Ritsch] him- 
self is a master of obscurity all agree), yet we must not attempt to 
investigate how He became what He was. We must believe in 
Him before we know anything about Him, and then we shall find 
that He is a revealer of God. Everything like external attestations 
of Christ’s divinity or messiahship is ignored or declared to be use- 
less. Miracles, as an evidence of His divine commission, are declared 
to be quite worthless. Indeed, miracles, in any proper sense of the 
term, are not believed in at all. They are defined as being anything 
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that produces a special religious effect on us.* Even Christ’s own 
declarations concerning His special authorization are not made the 
ground of faith in Him. Says Herrmann:+ “The man Jesus, in 
His life-work, is the revelation of God on which we freely rely. In 
this work He is primarily Himself conscious of His perfect oneness 
with God, so that to Him His own action meant the execution of 
the divine will towards humanity. He would not be our Redeemer 
unless we were able to understand the rightfulness of this conscious- 
ness. The mere proclamation of His oneness with God would have 
no value for us, unless we in some way possessed an independent 
certainty of its truth. That the end for whose execution Jesus 
stakes His whole person must be conceived as the sole content of the 
divine will, we settle by a judgment which is as different as possible 
from the unethical arbitrary act of a belief resting on mere author- 
ity.” Ina later treatise} Herrmann still more decidedly emphasizes 
the subjective, experimental element in the recognition of a reve- 
lation: “Only that which delivers us from conflict with evil, that 
is, which lifts us out of our previous lost estate—only this makes on 
us the impression of something overwhelmingly new, of a veritable 
revelation.” 

Closely examined, these utterances amount to a declaration that 
Christ is known to be a revealer of God, not because there is any 
evidence of this which can be made intelligible to men in general, 
not because it can be seen that His mission was authenticated by 
any supernatural powers, not even because He affirmed His super- 
human endowment and commission; but because men, a/ter they 
have become believing Christians, have a sort of direct intuition of 
the fact that Christ is a revealer. Why one should, ever in the first 
place, believe in Christ—accept Him as a Saviour or Redeemer— 
does not clearly appear; for before the exercise of personal faith no 
evidence concerning Jesus’ divinity, or messiahship, or special divine 
commission, is admitted to have any convincing force upon a man. 
But we are to some extent anticipating our next point. 

6. The Christology of the Ritschl school is both defective and 
discordant. And it may safely be predicted that largely or chiefly 
on this ground it will be dissolved into opposing parties. The fun- 
damental principle of the theology being that religious judgments 
are judgments of value, and that we are not to concern ourselves 
with what things or persons are in themselves, but with what they 
are for us, of course the Christology must be a variable thing. 
There must be no Autoritiétsglaube, we are told; every man must 
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have an immediate and certain intuition of what Christ is to him. 
But of course it is simply impossible for a man to state to himself 
or to others what Christ is to him without, at least by implication, 
saying what Christ is in himself. All the school agree in imputing 
to Jesus a unique moral perfection and a unique oneness with God. 
This is an affirmation which involves something more than a state- 
ment of what Christ is to the individual believer. Even though it 
were conceded that the knowledge of what Christ is comes from a 
sort of direct intuition, it is still more than a cognition of what 
Christ is to the subject of the intuition. Moreover, inasmuch as the 
knowledge of Christ comes, as Ritsch] affirms even more emphatic- 
ally than the most of us, from ecclesiastical tradition, it is obvious that 
there must be some apprehension of what He is before the personal 
faith is exercised, as the ground for the exercise of the faith. 

Accordingly we find that, in spite of the desperate effort to avoid 
any expression of judgment as to what Jesus is in Himself, apart 
from the Christian’s experience of what Jesus is to him, Ritschl 
does not succeed in suppressing the utterance of his judgment that 
Christ, with all His peculiar excellences, was still a man, and not a 
divine-human being such as He has been commonly called. Yet he 
is so afraid of seeming to dogmatize on such a point that, when con- 
fronted with the charge that he makes Christ a mere man, he can 
do no better than to say: “By a mere man (if I ever used this 
phrase) I should understand man asa natural object, to the exclusion 
of all characteristics of spiritual and moral personality. I do not 
regard even one of my opponents as a mere man, since I assume in 
them always some degree of successful education and of moral 
character.”* A mere man, then, according to Ritschl, is nowhere to 
be found. Comment on such a self-defense would be superfluous. 
One can only wonder whether the author either satisfied himself or 
expected to satisfy any one else by such a piece of transparent soph- 
istry. Of course the charge which he is trying to parry is virtually 
confessed to be correct. And it is quite consistent when, in speak- 
ing of deity as a predicate of Christ, he says plainly, that, in what- 
ever sense the appellation properly belongs to Him, it also belongs to 
all men who through faith in Him become the children of God.t 
The phrase “ through faith in Him” suggests a difference between 
Jesus and other men, which is elsewhere expressed in this way: 
“ Jesus being the first to make real, in His personal life, the ultimate 
end of the kingdom of God is therefore sui generis, because every 
one who should do his duty as perfectly as He did would yet be un- 
equal to Him, because dependent on Him.”t 
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Now, as an oracular utterance, this may be impressive; but those 
who would like to understand it might be inclined to propound this 
dilemma: Either Jesus began His life under the same general con- 
ditions and with the same spiritual constitution and tendencies as 
other men, or He did not. If He did, then, since there was no man 
on whom He was “dependent ” in His attainment of perfect holi- 
ness, it follows that any other man might also make the same at- 
tainment without Jesus’ example to depend on; consequently the 
assertion that any one who should become perfect must be dependent 
on Jesus, is entirely without ground. If, however, Jesus was essen- 
tially different from other men in endowment and relation, then, in 
affirming this distinction, we must abandon Ritschl’s ground, which 
is that of an affirmation that Jesus, being a simple man, somehow 
attained sinless excellence, and therefore felt Himself to be ‘ called” 
to found a kingdom of God on earth. If one undertakes to affirm 
that Jesus was unique in nature and constitution, then he is making 
an assertion respecting what Jesus was in Himself; he is treading 
on the forbidden dogmatic ground. 

Just here we find the Ritschlians dividing. The assumption of 
an essential uniqueness in Jesus’ nature naturally, if not necessarily, 
leads to the conjecture, or to the assumption, of His personal preéx- 
istence. But this, if firmly held and formally propounded, becomes 
a “dogma,” and moreover a dogma concerning what, as is alleged, 
religious experience can have nothing to do with. And even if not 
so dogmatically held, it savors of that metaphysical “speculation ” 
which it is the chief claim of Ritschl’s theology to have banished. 
Ritsch] himself says that passages like 1 Cor. viii. 6, Col. i, 14-20, 
etc., must be interpreted as referring to the risen Christ. The 
phrases, “first-born of all creation” and “before all things,” he 
says, are misinterpreted when the sentences standing between are 
made to relate to an existence of Christ before the world. The 
point, he says, cannot here be “the priority of Christ in time. That 
would be a bald thought.” The real meaning of such passages, we 
are told, is this: “Christ is the intermediate ground, and the end 
through which and to which all things were made.”* In short, the 
doctrine of Christ’s personal preéxistence is explained out of the 
Bible, and declared to have no use or meaning, even if it were in 
the Bible. 

Herrmann, however, Ritschl’s most devoted and conspicuous fol- 
lower, finds himself constrained to take a different ground. While 
protesting that all questions about the mode of Christ’s preéxistence 
and of His antemundane relation to the creation are unprofitable, 
he yet says: “I have indeed the conviction... . that faith 
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in Christ was led in a natural progress to the conception of a pre- 
éxistence, and a personal preéxistence, of Christ, not a merely ideal 
one. The assumption of a so-called ideal preéxistence seems to me 
unwarranted. It is manifestly the person of the exalted Lord whose 
worth for the Church and for the kingdom of God is put into the 
expression that He did not come into existence within earthly con- 
ditions like us, but that, independently of the world, which repre- 
sents the perfectly dependent sphere of His dominion, He is.”’* 
Quite similarly has Kaftan, a Ritschlian of the right wing, more 
recently expressed himself. They are all careful, it is true, to say 
that the doctrine is of little practical importance, and that the attri- 
bute of deity which we ascribe to Christ applies to Him in reference 
to His state of exaltation, and not to this preéxistent state. Never- 
theless it is a significant and far-reaching fact that with regard to so 
important a question as this the representatives of the Ritsch] school 
have split into two factions. The fact i!lustrates how impossible it 
is for the Ritschlians themselves to remain within the limits pre- 
scribed by the master. 

The treatment of the question of the deity of Christ just touched 
on, is especially characteristic of the Ritschl theology. One would 
naturally expect that Ritschl, who everywhere implies, even though 
he avoids an explicit statement, that Christ is purely and solely 
human, however unique, would at least carefully avoid predicating 
deity of Him. Such a predication would seem to be in direct vio- 
lation of his own principle that we can know or assert nothing 
about what Christ is in Himself. And yet there is no epithet which 
is more diligently applied to Him by Ritsch] and his school than 
this very one. But we are told that the term “God,” as applied to 
Christ, is merely a synonym of “ Lord,” these two terms being used 
synonymously in the Bible, and that Christ has become our Lord 
by virtue of His earthly life and of the efforts which He, as Luther 
says in his Catechism, put forth in order to gain us and to bring us 
under His dominion.t In almost undisguised form it is said that 
because Jesus, by His superiority to Jewish prejudices and tempta- 
tions to sin, and especially by His patience in suffering, overcame 
the world, His followers call Him God. He was not God originally 
and by virtue of His nature, but He became God, or, rather, became 
something that was designated by that epithet. The title appears, 
therefore, to be of the nature of a complimentary title. The appel- 
lation, as thus explained, reminds us of the Roman apotheosis of the 
dead emperors, except that Christ is represented as a more worthy 
candidate for the title than the emperors were. Ritsch] kas a horror 
of “heathen metaphysics;” but is this imitation of a heathen apo- 
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theosis much preferable? Is it too severe a judgment when one 
regards this ostentatious ascription of deity to Christ when He is 
nevertheless described as nothing but a man, as savoring of an effort 
to placate traditional prejudices ? 

7. Space remains only for notice of the Ritschl theology as re- 
lated to the matter of personal assurance of faith. This is perhaps 
the particular in regard to which it makes the strongest claims to 
acceptance. As this point is most fully developed by Herrmann, 
we will pay special attention to his utterances in a pamphlet devoted 
to thistheme.* He sets forth that the wrong methods of theologians 
have produced a wide alienation of the masses from the Church. 
“The ecclesiastical preaching has generally dealt in forms which, 
though they preserve the gospel of Jesus Christ, yet obscure that in 
it which liberates men.”+ The progress of critical investigation, he 
says, has upset the old foundations. The problem, then, is to show 
how one may have such a perfect assurance of faith as makes one 
independent of whatever metaphysical speculation, natural science, 
or Biblical criticism may do. The general result is given in the 
following form: “It is a very simple process in which Jesus Christ 
becomes to us that experience which we can understand as the in- 
tercourse of God with us. We need only to become acquainted 
with Him in order to learn that His person, by its uniqueness, com- 
pels us to the thought that there is a power over all things which 
does not let Him become lost in the world. He who does not re- 
ceive this impression either does not know Him or else is inwardly 
so dead that the greatest thing which God has put into the world 
has no more power to arouse him. There are two traits in the per- 
son of Jesus which give Him this power over every one who is 
morally alive. First, He seized the thought that the joy of personal 
fellowship is the substance of all real good, and that an association 
of persons thus affected constitutes human blessedness. Secondly, 
in view of His sorrowful death He was able to cherish the confi- 
dence that regard for His person and the understanding of it would 
deliver every man after Him from the moral distress into which 
the tremendous demand of that thought must place him. No his- 
toric doubt can extinguish this glory of the person of Jesus. And 
upon every conscience in any way alive, the union of these two facts . 
in His person operates as a liberating revelation.” ¢ 

In this statement, Herrmann speaks (though not overclearly) of 
a specific event in the earthly history of Christ—His death—though 
more generally he avoids even so much of reference to His specific 
deeds or words. He confines himself for the most part to general, 


* Die Gewissheit des Glaubens und die Freiheit der Theologie, 1887. 
+ Ibid., p. 10. t [did., pp. 27, 28. 
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not to say somewhat vague, expressions about the great fact, the 
historic persanage, of Christ. Thus, e. g., he soon goes on to say: 
“Tf now the reality of God becomes certain to us only under the 
impression of the person of Jesus, God thus comes into intercourse 
with us. What Jesus works in us becomes a deed of God. Inas- 
much as He, by His historical appearance, brings God into our 
range of vision, He becomes Himself the revelation by which God 
comes near to us. The substance of the word by which God has 
intercourse with us is Jesus Christ.”* Still more mystically he 
later speaks of “ the fact that Jesus Christ is an undeniable element 
of our own reality."+ Again, in answering the question how one 
can be sure that God forgives him, he says it cannot come from 
Christian parents, from religious instruction, the sacraments, etc., 
and adds: “Certainly all that would remain unknown in the sense 
which is familiar to the Christian, unless we take to heart the most 
important characteristic of our existence, viz., that Christ Himself 
is an undeniable constituent of the reality which gives to our life 
its import [Jnhalt]."{ Again: “I do not know whence the Chris- 
tian should derive assurance, unless from the fact that he sees and 
understands the historical appearance of Christ as an element of his 
own existence. It would help us very little if this historical phe- 
nomenon only presented us an opportunity to get a certain general 
knowledge, or, say, to deduce from it a theological proposition con- 
cerning the nature of God. But that is not here the vital thing at 
all, but rather this: that, in the appearance of Jesus, we apprehend 
that fact of the real world in which God Himself approaches us and 
lets us feel the regulating and life-giving power of His love.”§ The 
evangelical view of faith, he says, is that “faith must be so pro- 
duced by its own object, that it is experienced in our heart as God’s 
work.” || A doctrine, he says further, “can indeed tell me how I 
am to think about God, but it does not produce the impression that 
God Himself is at present working in me. Only such an impression 
creates faith in us, and puts it into its vital element 

fact is for every one of us Jesus Christ.”"4{ Similarly, in an 
article in the Beweis des Glaubens (March, 1890), in answering 
the question, how one attains to Christian faith, he says that the 
faith does not come because one finds it beautiful, nor through 
rational consideration, nor through the word of others, nor 
even the words of Scripture; “for if the man does not already 
stand in the relation of confidence towards God, he is not able to 
follow those authorities in the right way.” We might multiply 
such quotations indefinitely, but the foregoing will suffice to indi- 


* Die Gewisshett des Glaubens und die Freiheit der Tieologie, 1887, p. 30. 
¢ Ibid., p. 82. + Ibid., p. 33. § Ibid., p. 34. | [bid., p. 44. Ylbid., pv. 46, 
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cate what is aimed at. Religious faith is represented as something 
that does not come from outward testimony, but is worked in one 
directly and irresistibly by the immediate presence of the object of 
the faith, which is the person or the “ appearance” of Jesus Christ. 
“ Religious faith,” Herrmann says elsewhere, “ is identical with a 
person’s certainty of himself.” * 

In this way the Ritschl theology aims to secure for Christian 
faith an impregnable position. If it does not come from argument 
or human testimony, even the testimony of the Bible—all of which 
are liable to be assailed as more or less fallible—but from a fact 
which seizes a man and becomes a part of himself, why, then the 
believer would seem to be proof against all doubt and all assault. 
Metaphysics, natural science, Biblical criticism, can take any course 
they please and come to any result; the faith remains undisturbed. 

But it is not difficult to see that the problem is not made so sim- 
ple as seems to be supposed. That personal faith in Christ is more 
vital than mere intellectual assent to dogmatic statements, is of 
course true enough. But this is a truth which it needed no new 
school of theology to set forth. It is a truth long since known and 
insisted on. But in order to exercise faith, one must know some- 
thing about the object of the faith. As Paul says, “ How shall they 
believe in Him of whom they have not heard?” How, then, is 
this preliminary knowledge of Christ obtained? Anything like a 
direct, mystical apprehension of an ever-present Saviour, Ritschl 
and his school denounce, with an almost bitter intolerance, as vision- 
ary and fanatical. They insist that the object of faith is the “ his- 
torical ” Jesus, and that our knowledge of Him is derived from his- 
torical transmission. They lay especial emphasis upon our absolute 
dependence on the Church as the source of our knowledge of the 
object of faith. However superior personal trust may be to intel- 
lectual belief, the personal trust is a delusion, unless the historical 
testimony about the object of the trust is trustworthy. And 
whether it is trustworthy or not is a question which the historical 
critic must be allowed toexamine. A very important part of this testi- 
mony certainly is the New Testament. But the Ritschlians are 
almost ostentatious in according a loose rein to New Testament cri- 
ticism. Christian faith, they say, is secure, whatever criticism may 
do. Suppose, however, that the critics profess to discover that the 
whole New Testament account of Christ is for substance a fiction, 
what then? If Christ cannot be mystically, but only historically, 
apprehended, and the main historic source of information is found to 
be worthless, in what sense is the faith still secure ? 

It is noticeable that Herrmann, in the passages quoted, has nothing 


* Die Religion, etc., p. 404. 
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to say about particular declarations of the New Testament. In his 
controversy with Luthardt he says that the latter cannot depend for 
assurance on the word of the apostles, or on the inspiration of the 
New Testament—not even on the declarations of Christ Himself. 
What He said we know only through the reports of the New Tes- 
tament writers; but the old theory of inspiration being (as we are 
assured) overthrown, it is impossible to be quite sure about any- 
thing that He is reported to have said. Equally uncertain must we 
be about His reported deeds. And yet, although what He said and 
did must be the only means of learning what He was, we are de- 
clared to be so sure about Jesus Himself that He becomes an “ un- 
deniable element of our own reality,” though it is strenuously main- 
tained that His “ appearance ” is not one that comes to us directly and 
immediately, but one that comes through those very historical sources 
on which we are told that we cannot build any assured faith at all. 

It would be only a desperate resort, though apparently the only 
available one, to fall back on ecclesiastical tradition as the ground 
of certainty in Christian faith. Ritschl and his school sometimes 
speak of the dependence of the individual on the Church in a way 
which reminds one of the Roman Catholic exaggeration of the value 
of tradition. But the resort to tradition, as distinct from the New 
Testament, is unavailing, unless the tradition is declared to be an in- 
fallible tradition. The Ritschlians, however, who are ready to see 
the New Testament torn to pieces, if it may be, by the critics, can 
certainly not claim any greater exemption for the later testimony. 
And even if they should plant themselves on the ultra-papal ground, 
how could they justify themselves, say, over against a Mohammedan, 
who, on the ground of the tradition of his Church, puts implicit 
faith in the founder of his religion and declares that the historical 
appearance of Mohammed is “ an element of his own existence ?” 

The conclusion must be that, instead of having built an impreg- 
nable bulwark against rationalism, Ritsch] has opened a wide breach 
for its entrance. He professes to depend on revelation for his 
knowledge of God; but the revelation comes through a medium 
which can be freely questioned and pronounced untrustworthy. 
Against critical assaults the ultimate resource is nothing but the in- 
dividual’s feeling or intuition of the certainty of that which, so far 
as he knows, criticism may have utterly demolished. The whole 
theology rests on a subjective idealism which, while a great parade 
is made of reverence for historic facts, makes the whole ground for 
accepting the historical facts doubtful or even illusory. 


Boston. C. M. Mgap, 





II. 
SATAN IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


HE existence of incorporeal spirits, whether good or evil, is 
purely a doctrine of revelation. Man neither sees them with 

his eyes nor hears them with his ears, and for all his knowledge 
concerning them must depend upon testimony. Apart from such 
testimony there is nothing impossible nor even improbable in the 
common notion that they exist, though some writers never grow 
weary of representing the notion as a grotesque and absurd super- 
stition. As there are many tribes of animated beings below man 
in rank and capacity, it would not be surprising if there were other 
tribes above him, and some of these not cumbered by a physical 
frame. But all trustworthy knowledge on the subject must come 
from the sacred volume. In the New Testament there is so much 
varied and complete information given on the point that very few 
sober interpreters have any doubt in relation to it.* Our Saviour 
and each of the five apostles who wrote by inspiration, expressly 
and repeatedly refer to the Evil One as a distinct, self-conscious 
personality. But in the case of the Old Testament the case is differ- 
ent, the references to the subject being comparatively few and faint. 
This is just what was to be expected. The Bible is a history of 
redemption, a slow process running through thousands of years. It 
was the divine purpose to have a long historical preparation for the 
actual coming of the Messiah, and during this protracted period a 
gradual revelation was made. Often there were only hints given 
even of matters of great importance, e.g., in regard to a future state. 
On this point there were disclosures made of much significance, as 
in the fact of Enoch’s translation or in Jehovah's calling Himself 
“the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob” long after these patriarchs 
were dead ; yet these and what followed them were so faint that the 
apostle speaks (2 Tim. i. 10) of life and incorruption as “ brought 
to light through the gospel.”+ And so in regard to many other 


* In 1889, T. Whittaker, New York, published a very excellent treatise on the 
Person and Kingdom of Satan, written by the Rev. Dr. Edw. H. Jewett, one of 
the professors in the General Theological Seminary, N. Y. It is much better 
than its truly diabolical name, ‘‘ Diabolology,’’ would iead one to suppose, 

+ If the Jewish religion was only a natural development, it is very difficult to 
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doctrinal truths, there were intimations and suggestions, but in scarcely 
any case the full-orbed statement as it was afterwards made known. 
So it is with the existence and activity of evil spirits. In the Old 
Testament we have but few, though distinct, intimations of what in 
subsequent ages was given in minute detail. Four of these may be 
reckoned : 

I. The one implied in the account of the Fall. It is customary 
nowadays to dismiss this without ceremony as invalid. Even 
Oehler declines to consider it, because, as he says, repeating ‘what 
has been said times without number before, “The doctrine of Satan 
does not appear in the Old Testament till much later.” But this is 
the very point at issue, nor can any one be allowed to settle it off- 
hand in so summary a manner. If the Book of Genesis be accepted 
as of Mosaic origin and a credible narrative of the first things, we 
find there a veiled but certain reference to an evil spirit as a per- 
sonal existence. Adam and Eve are represented as being tempted 
to disobey God by the serpent, who sets before the woman the bait 
to sin. But a serpent, however subtle, is not able naturally to talk 
or to reason, and therefore we are compelled to infer that it was a 
spiritual being behind the serpent that accomplished the nefarious 
purpose. There can hardly be a doubt that the writer of this nar- 
rative intended it to be understood as history. But to this vehe- 
ment objection is made. Some have maintained that there was a 
historical groundwork for the story, but that it has been colored 
and expanded by imagination, which turned dreams into realities 
and natural phenomena into the very voice of God—a theory which 
practically leaves no residuum of any worth. Others explain the 
matter as a mere myth, just like the fables of the Hindu cos- 
mogony or the stories told in the Zendavesta and in other Oriental 
traditions; nor can it be denied that there is a marked resemblance 
between the Hebrew accounts and those given in the neighboring 
nations of Western Asia, in that they refer to a loss of innocence, 
a garden, a tree, and a serpent who offers the fruit, which being 
eaten brings in darkness and death. This resemblance isstrikingly 
shown in the tablets and inscriptions recently exhumed along the 
Nile and the Euphrates. It is customary with a certain class of 
writers to lump all these traditions together, and cast them away as 
alike fabulous and worthless. But the fact that the statements in 
Genesis are sober and self-consistent and at the same time bound up 
with a pure and rigid monotheism, while those from other sources 
belong to a polytheistic system resting in pantheism, or else are part 





understand how the Jews did not bring with them across the Red Sea the fully 
matured doctrine of a future state with which they must have grown familiar 
during their long residence in the land of Egypt. 
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and parcel of the earliest form of dualism, gives a great support to 
the old theory that Genesis embodies the original tradition which 
came down from the first parents of the race, while the beliefs of 
other nations are simply modifications or corruptions of this early 
tradition. But there are those who, while admitting the priority 
and genuineness of the narrative in Genesis, maintain that it is noth- 
ing but a pictorial representation, and is designed merely to show 
that our first parents were subjected to a trial and fell under it, and 
thus brought sin and death upon their posterity. To this the reply 
is obvious that the account occurs in a regular history or series of 
annals, and there is no hint that this portion is an exception to the 
rest. Besides, if the account be pictorial or allegorical, it is hard to 
find anything else conveyed by it than that the temptation which 
prevailed over Adam and Eve came from without. But this is the 
very truth that we learn when the narrative is construed literally. 
The third party in the case can only have been an evil being whom 
God, in His inscrutable wisdom, permitted to assail our first parents. 
It is certain that the Jews so understood it, for in the Apocryphal 
book of Wisdom we read (ii. 24), “ Through envy of the devil came 
death into the world.” It seems, therefore, that a fair consideration 
of the passage in Genesis leads to the conclusion that it implies the 
existence of an evil spirit hostile to man. And if so, this must be 
the spirit known elsewhere as Satan. All that we learn about him 
here is that he is intensely wicked, a liar, a traducer of God and a 
tempter of the innocent. There can be no doubt as to the moral 
character of one who charges God with falsehood and attributes His 
command to an unwillingness that His creatures should become like 
Himself.* 

It is often said that the connection of Satan with the serpent in 
the garden is an inference of later dogmatic opinion, arising out of 
the fact that the Apostle Paul said (2 Cor. xi. 3) that “the serpent 
beguiled Eve in his craft,” and the Apostle John in the Apocalypse 
(xx. 2) applies to Satan the phrase “the Old Serpent;” but that 
this view receives no countenance from the Mosaic narrative itself, 
which speaks of the serpent purely as an animal, one of the beasts 
of the field, and pronounces a curse upon him with reference merely 
to his physical nature. To those who consider the Bible as one 
book composed of many and various parts and as the record of a 
progressive revelation, there is no difficulty in using the plain state- 
ments of the last portion to explain the obscure allusions of the 


* Dorner maintains that Satan ‘‘never openly appears in the Old Testament as 
the enemy of God Himself,’’ but as “‘ the asserter or executor of the negative side 
of the divine justice.’’ But did he not in substance call God a liar and impute 
His prohibition to the most atrocious motive? And was he not punished accord- 
ingly? It is hard to see how enmity could be more distinctly shown. 
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first.. Such a procedure is eminently reasonable and is what is done 
in all similar cases. Nor is it possible to admit that the sentence 
pronounced upon the tempter had reference only to the animal 
addressed. ‘This is contrary to all reason. Could a mere irrational 
creature be so highly exalted as to be made one party to a perpetual 
conflict? Does the savageness of serpents so exceed that of wild 
animals in general, or have the injuries received from the entire 
brood in all the past been such as to account for the significant 
utterance, “I will put enmity between thee and the woman and 
between thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy head and thou 
shalt bruise his heel?” The first promise of Scripture, the starting 
point of the splendid prophetic delineation of a Saviour to come, is 
not to be explained away in this fashion. 

Again, it is said that the idea of a distinct personality of evil is 
inconsistent with the cardinal principle of the older Hebrew the- 
ology that Jehovah was the sole source of all power, the author 
both of good and evil, who hardened Pharaoh’s heart (Ex. x. 27) 
and sent a lying spirit among the prophets in Ahab’s court (1 Kgs. 
xxii. 20-23), But this argument, if strong enough to banish Satan 
from the Old Testament, is equally strong to banish him from the 
New. Does not the Apostle Paul say of God (Rom. ix. 18), “Whom 
He will He hardeneth?” Did not our Lord say to Pilate (John 
xix. 11), “Thou wouldst have no power against me except it were 
given thee from above.” ‘There is not a single ascription of abso- 
lute power to Jehovah in the Old Testament which cannot be par- 
alleled in the New, nor is there any that is inconsistent with the 
existence of Satan as a distinct personality. He, indeed, is not 
mentioned from the beginning down to the time of David, but that 
fact is due, as has already been said, to the character of an inchoate 
revelation, and has many parallels. Enoch’s name does not occur 
(save once, Chron. i. 3) in the Hebrew Scriptures after Genesis: are 
we therefore to infer that his translation did not occur? Much the 
same may be said of the Deluge. The truth is that the whole diffi- 
culty arises from the notion now so warmly advocated that the 
Hebrew religion is a natural development and therefore subject to 
the ordinary law of growth by which a mere germ, in the course of 
time, ripens into a complete organism ; whereas the only rational 
explanation of that singular product, one that stands alone in the 
whole ancient world, is that it is due to a supernatural influence 
which controlled men’s thoughts and gave them the knowledge of 
what was reyuisite for their time. The author of revelation saw 
fit to impart to those who received its first installment how sin came 
to enter the world, but reserved the full disclosure of Satanic 
agency and character till He came who should bruise the god of 
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this world under his feet. He pursued the same course in reference 
to immortality. The doctrine is in the Old Testament and no 
ingenuity can eradicate it, yet in its fullness and glory it is found 
only in the New. It is of uo use, therefore, to endeavor to resolve 
the serpent, 7. e., Satan, of Genesis into a myth or into an idea of 
much later time forced into the early records by dogmatic prejudice 
and violence. Whether the narrative be plain history or Eastern 
allegory, beyond contradiction it is the account of the entrance of 
sin into our world. Sin came not by the gradual decline of a race 
of men from primitive simplicity and purity, but by the fall of the 
first head and parent of our race. This was brought about by an 
evil suggestion from a being who acted through the form of the 
most subtle of the beasts of the field. As has been already said, 
the narrative must mean this if it means anything. Nor is there 
any force in the objection couched in Dorner’s question (Dogm.., iii, 
92), “How should Satan have subsequently remained so long un- 
mentioned?” For this question might be asked in relation to many 
other topics in the Hebrew Scriptures, to. none of which are we 
bound to furnish an answer, except to point out the perfect analogy 
of these cases with God’s methods of development within the sphere 
both of the material and the spiritual. 

II. The second reference to Satan in the Old Testament is found 
in the ceremonies prescribed for the great day of atonement (Lev. 
xvi). On this day the expiatory ritual of the Mosaic system 
reached its culmination, and its essential principle was displayed in 
the most striking manner. The high-priest offered a sacrifice for 
himself, and then one for the people. The peculiarity of the latter 
was its twofold form. Two goats were selected and assigned by 
lot, one for Jehovah, the other for Azazel. The former was duly 
slain and its blood carried into the most holy place and sprinkled on 
the mercy-seat and before it. The latter was not slain, but the high- 
priest, having laid both hands upon its head, confessed over it all the 
sins of the children of Israel; and the sins having thus been put 
upon the goat, it was sent away to a solitary region in the wilder- 
ness. The meaning of the word Azazel has been much disputed 
from the earliest period, since its etymology is not clear, and the 
word occurs nowhere else in Scripture; but the general trend of 
opinion among scholars is in favor of giving it a personal meaning, 
a view which is certainly favored by the exact contrast which is 
seen in the designation of the two goats. The one was for Jehovah ; 
what is more natural than that the other should be for Jehovah’s 
great antagonist, the evil spirit? Not, of course, in the sense of a 
sacrifice to propitiate his favor, for no blood was shed, but rather to 
stigmatize his character as the original source and proper receptacle 
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of all that is sinful. The two goats, as is well known, made but 
one offering, and the second completed the work of the first. 
The confessed sins were not only atoned for, but taken away 
and borne far out of sight. They were formally carried to the 
being to whom they properly belonged. If we accept the 
meaning of the Hebrew word given in the margin of the Revised 
Version, “ or dismissal,” this rather favors the view that the sins 
were dismissed to a specific place or person. Thus was symbolized 
to the people what is stated in the song of gratitude (Ps. ciii. 12): 


‘As far as the east is from the west, 
So far hath He removed our transgressions from us,”’ 


God and Satan are the two opposite poles of the moral universe, 
and the contrast here shows that there is no extravagance in the 
words of the sweet singer of Israel. 

In Leviticus as in Genesis, none of the ordinary Biblical names of 
Satan is mentioned, yet itseems most natural and reasonable to sup- 
pose that an evil spirit is intended, and if so, we cannot go far astray 
in thinking that spirit to be Satan. We have, then, an obscure 
adumbration of the fierce antagonism which runs through Scripture 
from the mention in Genesis of the enmity between the seed of the 
woman and the seed of the serpent down to the declaration in the 
Third Epistle of John (iii. 8), “To this end was the Son of God 
manifested that He might destroy the works of the devil.” Here 
we are taught to regard Satan as the head and representative of the 
kingdom of darkness. Sin began with him and to him it rightly and 
naturally returns. The penalty is remitted to believers, but not to him 
who brought them into their original apostasy and ruin. They are re- 
stored to the divine fellowship, and the heavy burden of their sins 
falls upon the arch-tempter. The double offering typified not only 
the removing of the guilt of the people, but its transfer to the odious 
and detestable being who was the first cause of its existence. 

III. The third case is one in which the Evil One appears with 
his appropriate name, SaTAN, 7.¢., the adversary, the great enemy 
of God, of man and of all that is good. The record (1 Chron. 
xxi. 1) says that he “stood up against Israel and moved David to 
number Israel.” The circumstance brings out Satan in his true 
character. Full of hatred towards the covenant people, he endeav- 
ored to bring upon them a great calamity by inciting their monarch 
to a procedure which would draw down the heavy wrath of the 
Almighty. A census of Israel had been often taken before, but in 
this case there was that in the ordering of it which indicated a 
proud boastfulness and a haughty overvaluation of his own power 
and glory. That such was the moral character of David’s act is 
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plain from the remonstrance of Joab, who asked, “ Why doth my 
lord require this thing? Why will he be a cause of guilt unto 
Israel?” The result justified the astute counselor’s warning. The 
population of which David was so proud was diminished in a few 
days by a pestilence which carried off seventy thousand persons. 

It is hardly surprising that a sin which led to such a lamentable 
issue, carrying sorrow into so many households all over the land, 
and wrung the heart of the monarch with anguish, should have 
been attributed to the devil as its inciting cause. We do not know 
whether the mention of his name occurred in the annals made at 
the time and afterwards used by the compiler of the complete nar- 
rative, or whether it is due to the author of the Books of Chron- 
icles. In the latter case it must have been during the exile, for the 
narrative brings the history down to the time of Cyrus. In our 
view then it would be only a natural development of truth, God by 
degrees widening the scope of His revelation of spiritual things as 
time passed on, and so preparing the way for the full and final dis- 
closure to be made. Thus it falls into line with the fuller disclo- 
sures concerning the Messiah, the future life and the resurrection 
found in the prophets from Isaiah to Daniel. An opposite view of 
its origin will best be considered in connection with the last and 
clearest exhibition of Satan in the Old Testament, viz., that of one 
of the prophets of the restoration. 

IV. The final mention of Satan in the Hebrew Scriptures occurs 
in one of the extraordinary night visions of Zechariah. In this 
vision (iii. 1-3) Joshua the high-priest is represented as standing 
before Jehovah in the discharge of his official functions, but clad in 
soiled garments in place of the stately robes in which he was accus- 
tomed to officiate. On hisright hand stands Satan as his adversary. 
The method of his opposition consisted, as we learn from the con- 
text, in dwelling upon the sins of both priest and people, and on 
this ground urging their condemnation. He had no lack of material 
to bring forward, yet he signally failed—not because Israel’s sinful- 
ness was small, but because God’s electing grace was large. Hear 
the inspiring words: “Jehovah rebuke thee, O Satan; yea, Jehovah 
that hath chosen Jerusalem, rebuke thee!” God insists upon his 
original choice of the covenant people and graciously pardons their 
sins. In token of this fact, and as an outward evidence of it, he 
orders the filthy garments of the high-priest to be removed, and 
replaces them with clean festal robes. In this scene Satan comes 
out in one of his peculiarly hateful characters, that of an accuser 
of the brethren. Indeed, accusation is the element of his being. 
He accuses God to men (Gen. iii), and he accuses men to God, as is 
the case in this passage and another nearly allied to it, viz., the 
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prologue to the Book of Job. It is true that there he appears as 
one of the sons of God (no doubt a poetical or parabolical license), 
and ‘as such came with others to present himself before Jehovah. 
Still, he is true to his name, and, when confronted with Job's exalted 
piety, suggests that it is due entirely to the temporal blessings with 
which he had been loaded, and when the first test that was applied 
failed, suggested another and sorer one which also failed. After 
this Satan disappears from the poem, nor does his name appear in 
the epilogue. It is not easy to determine the period when this 
poem was written—opinions varying from the time of Moses even 
to a late date in the postexilic period. But it is apparent that at 
that time, whenever it was, the conception of Satan as a concrete 
personality who, although dependent upon the divine will and sub- 
ject to it in whatever he brings to pass, is yet animated by a dispo- 
sition hostile to the human race, was familiar to the minds of men. 
It must have been so, or the author would not have sketched the 
scene as he has done, without some words of explanation. It may 
be difficult to account for the mention of such a false and malig- 
nant slanderer among “the sons of God,” but it is far more 
difficult to explain the existence of the entire narrative, if there 
was no real personal agent intended by Satan. Nor is it allowable 
to say as some have said, that Satan in the Book of Job is not rep- 
resented as the impersonation of evil or as a spiritual assailant of 
the patriarch. We insist that the wholedramatic narrative implies 
just this. The marked contrast between him and the other sons 
of God indicates a total difference of character. Nor is it anything 
but a narrow and superficial view of the narrative, to think that 
Satan aimed only at the infliction of outward evils upon the man 
of Uz. These, indeed, he was allowed to bring about, but the 
object as stated by himself was not simply to distress Job, but by 
means of this distress to lead him to renounce God to his face. 
Satan was not a “delegated agent in the hands of Jehovah to exe- 
cute his will,” but an arch-enemy of God and man, who in the exer- 
cise of Jehovah’s sovereignty, wisdom and love, was allowed to put 
forth his hand first against the property and family of Job, and then 
against his person, with the result that in the end the character of 
the good man was triumphantly vindicated. This is the plain tenor 
of the narrative, and the only rational deduction from it is the 
existence and activity of a personal evil spirit, such as we elsewhere 
learn that Satan is. 

It is a favorite opinion of many scholars that the Hebrew notion 
of an evil spirit was derived from the Persian religion during or 
after the captivity. It is true that Ewald thinks that nothing can 
be more groundless than to derive this purely Hebraistic conception 
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from abroad, and Hitzig observes that it might very well have 
proceeded from a national development of theological thought. 
Yet not a few on both sides of the Atlantic not only advocate this 
view, but affect to consider any other a result of ignorance or preju- 
dice. Accordingly we are treated to long and elaborate representa- 
tions of the great system of Zoroaster with large extracts rrom the 
Avesta and a learned discussion of the relations between Ormuszd 
and Ahriman, who they say suggested to the ancient Jews the idea 
of antagonistic powers. Yet confidently assuch assertions are made 
their correctness may be boldly denied. 

1. The Hebrews bad no need of any importation from foreign 
sources on this point. The plain tradition of the Fall and the curi- 
ous feature of Azazel in the ritual of the day of atonement, gave 
them all the knowledge they required respecting an evil spirit at 
war with God and man. They had this knowledge as the result of 
an immediate divine revelation assured to them in every possible 
way. . What inducement was there for them to borrow anything 
from the humanly devised systems of their heathen neighbors ? 

2. This is further confirmed by the enormous difference between 
their doctrine and that of the Parsees on this point. In the Scrip- 
ture Satan is a subordinate being throughout, never possessed of 
independent power and authority, but constantly liable to rebuke 
and overthrow. Nothing in his sphere of action is exempt from 
the sovereign control of God, the Maker of heaven andearth. The 
Parsee doctrine, on the contrary, exalts the spirit of darkness and 
evil to an equality with the spirit of light and holiness—thus 
making a system of dualism utterly abhorrent to the spirit and the 
letter of the Old Testament which recognizes one God, and one 
alone. What fellowship is there between the Persian conception 
of Ahriman, an independent, eternal and self-existing principle, and 
so far on an equality with Ormuszd, and the Hebrew notion of 
Satan as a created, fallen, malignant being, of vast capacity and 
immense power of mischief, but still under the contro] of the Al- 
mighty and often thwarted by Him in his malicious efforts? What 
reason is there to trace any filiation between views so wide apart ? 
What inducement was there for the author of First Chronicles, or 
the prophet Zechariah, to resort to Persian theology or mythology 
in order to set forth or enforce the lessons of warning or of comfort 
which they intended to teach? What did they, what could they, 
learn from these sources that was not already known to them from 
the authentic records or their own people? 

3. The mention of evil spirits in the Old Testament does not 
occur as a superstition or a feature introduced from an alien faith, 
but as a part of the revelation made by God to His people. This 
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being so, it seems impossible that God’s servants would take on from 
ethnic sources something in addition to what they had received from 
the Most High. The theory that they did borrow, rests upon the 
fashionable caprice of our day, that the Jewish religion is the 
slow evolution of a monotheistic faith during the progress of the 
ages, gradually taking shape and adding on new features as culture 
increased and men learned to improve their opportunities. But any 
such theory is hopelessly at war witha rational or natural interpre- 
tation of the sacred oracles. The Old Testament, on its face and 
in its spirit, professes to be the record of a revelation from God. 
Pentateuch, Psalter and Prophets all assert this over and over. The 
claim is either true or false. If false, then there is nothing to con- 
tend about. But if true, then the idea of piecing out a disclosure 
from heaven with the tattered rags of an earth-born system is 
unspeakably absurd, 

4, This is enforced by the fact that we have in the canonical 
Scriptures repeated instances of the adoption by Israel of deities, 
faiths and modes of worship from their heathen neighbors. The 
custom runs through their whole history from the idolatry of the 
golden calf at the foot of Sinai down to the chambers of imagery 
and the women weeping for Tammuz, which Ezekiel saw in vision, 
even during the exile. But these importations of foreign rites and 
usages were always condemned by the faithful portion of the peo- 
ple, and sooner or later were subsequently set aside in obedience to 
divine command or by the inflictions of God’s wrath. In no case 
were they acknowledged by Jehovah or any of His recognized 
prophets. On the contrary, we find on nearly every page of the 
prophetic writings, indignant protests against any imitation of 
heathen faith or worship. Witness, for example, Jeremiah’s fervid 
utterance (ii. 13) at Israel’s amazing folly: “For my people have 
committed two evils; they have forsaken me the fountain of living 
waters, and hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns that can hold 
no water.” How then is it possible that honest, faithful ministers 
of the Most High should go so far as not only to borrow religious 
notions from the peoples among whom they lived, but also to in- 
corporate these notions into their sacred writings and hand them 
over to their countrymen as a norm of faith? The very conception of 
such a thing is abhorrent to the entire history and character of the 
Old Testament. Nor is it of any avail to appeal to the human ele- 
ment in the inspired books, as accounting for such an importation 
of foreign notions. That element is an important factor in divine 
revelation, and its peculiar stamp is to be seen everywhere, from 
the first portion to the last. But it affects the form of the record, 
not its substance. The songs of the Psalter vary much according 
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to their authors, but the religious tone is the same from beginning 
toend. Ezekiel and Daniel reflect in their style and imagery the 
times and the regions in which they lived, nor does any reader fail 
to observe the contrast with those writers who never left the limits 
of the holy land, yet the doctrinal and ethical tone shows no signs 
of any influence exerted by the superstitions of Chaldea. The 
prophets of the exile adhered to the national faith just as closely as 
any of their predecessors. 

5. The theory of importation rests upon a very small basis of 
fact. For by far the greater part of the time of the exile, the 
Israelites were in close contact with the Babylonians, and not at all 
with the Persians. The latter, they met only at or towards the con- 
clusion of the captivity. Nor is it at all certain whether Mazdaism 
was the popular faith of the Medes and Persians, or only a court 
religion, held by the king and nobles, but not by the body of the 
people. There is nothing to show that it was an aggressive faith, 
seeking to propagate itself in all directions. Nor is there a particle 
of evidence to show such intimacy of the Jewish leaders with the 
conquerors of Babylon, as would lead to the adoption of the re- 
ligious views of the latter by the former. Things of this kind do 
not occur per saltum, It is usually a lengthened process of assimi- 
lation and absorption. But for this there was not sufficient time. 
Daniel was high in favor with the Persian court, and must have 
had access to all its learned men; yet not a trace of dualistic teach- 
ing is found in any of the visions or prophecies of his book. 

6. Analogy is against the theory. As has been seen, a tendency 
to idolatry was the most characteristic feature of the Hebrew nation. 
Their history is the record of a continuous series of apostasies and 
recoveries up to the time of the Babylonish exile. But then the 
fatal proclivity ended, and ended forever. During all the centuries 
since the restoration under Zerubbabel, the Jews have been as faith- 
ful to monotheistic belief and practice as before they were faithless. 
Hardly a single exception, whether of individuals or communities, 
is to be found. The chastisement of two generations of exile was 
thoroughly effectual. The nation might err, and did err, in other 
ways, but they never bowed the knee to a false god. The exile 
was, then, a reforming period for Israel—a time of purification. 
They returned with zeal to the pure faith of their ancestors. Is it 
at all likely that men, undergoing such a thorough national renova- 
tion, would adopt the distinguishing tenet of a religion which they 
knew to be earth-born? Would they accept a dualism just as truly 
opposed to a monotheistic faith as the polytheism which they unani- 
mously rejected ? 
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It remains to notice the difference between the Satan of the Old 
Testament and that of the New. In the latter ddforog is set forth 
as the head of a hierarchy, having under him principalities and 
powers. There is, too, a multitude who are called demons or his 
angels, many of whom, in the time of our Lord, took bodily posses- 
sion of mea, women and children, and made them what were called 
demoniacs. One class of the Saviour’s miracles, and a very striking 
one, was His casting out these unclean spirits and compelling them 
to return where they belonged. Satan is represented as the god of 
this world, the prince of the power of the air, the prince of darkness 
Abaddon, Apollyon and Beelzebub, the angel of the bottomless pit, 
a sinner from the beginning, a liar, a murderer, a roaring lion, the 
old serpent. And there is frequent mention in the gospels and 
epistles of the duty incumbent on all men to be on their guard 
against the malice, the deceit and the cruelty of this inveterate foe 
of all that is good. This caution, of course, implies not only the 
immense personal activity of Satan himself, but that of the huge, 
diabolic hierarchy of which he is the head. 

In marked contrast to this representation, in the Old Testament 
Satan stands alone; nor do we hear of any companions or allies. It 
is true that some writers find such in certain passages, but their 
view is surely mistaken. Thus in Leviticus (xvii. 7) the Authorized 
Version has mention of “devils” to whom sacrifice was offered ; but 
in the Revised Version the error is corrected by substituting “ he- 
goats,” which were not uncommon objects of worship among the 
heathen, and are doubtless here placed by synecdoche for the whole 
_ class of creature divinities. Again, in Deuteronomy (xxxii. 17) we 
read according to the Revised Version : 


‘«They sacrificed unto demons which were no god, 
To gods whom they knew not.’”’ 


The same sentiment is repeated in the Psalms (evi. 37): 


‘*Yea, they sacrificed their sons and their daughters unto demons.”’ 


The word (shedim) here rendered demons, literally means “lords” 
or “masters,” and may be a mere equivalent to Baalim, the plural 
form of a Phenician and Carthaginian divinity, one of the earliest 
and most frequent of the idol-gods after whom Israel was led 
astray (Jud. ii. 11, Hos. ii. 13, 17). Now, there is no reason what- 
ever for supposing, as some do, that this term means demigods, 
and denotes the survival in the Hebrew consciousness of fragments 
of an older, native faith which deified the powers of evil as well as 
of good. It simply denotes the objects of a false worship brought 
in from abroad to the Hebrews, and furnishes nothing to indicate 
3 
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what was the popular notion among the Jews as to evil spirits. It 
was a creation of heathenism, and one accepted by the Israelites 
only when they apostatized from their ancestral faith, exchanging 
the truth of God for a lie, and worshiping and serving the creature 
more than the Creator who is blessed forever. There are those 
who say that, with the jealous monotheism of the Jews, there co- 
existed an undergrowth of darker conceptions pointing to evil 
existences in opposition to the divine, and that, to some extent at 
least, the later idea of the devil sprang out of this natural develop- 
ment in the Hebrew mind that there was an evil side to nature and 
to life. But this is mere supposition. And if the conception of 
Satan as a single, distinct, personal, self-conscious agent was only a 
growth, a deduction out of the good and evil antagonisms manifested 
in life’s experience, why did not this deduction come earlier, and 
why was it necessary for the Jews to come in contact with Zoroas- 
trian Mazdaism in order to get the full-orbed doctrine of a personal 
devil? It is far more natural to adhere to the old view that the 
existence of this evil being was made known at the beginning under 
the veil of the tempting serpent, but was not dwelt upon or fully 
unfolded because it was intended that there should be a gradual 
disclosure of truth, and there was reason to apprehend, as some ot 
the Church fathers thought, that a distinct, rounded and complete 
statement might be harmful to a people always inclined to a 
heathenish intercourse with inhabitants of the unseen world. Keil 
adds to this the possible supposition that the silence of Scripture on 
the point “had respect to the inclination which men have to roll 
the guilt of sin from themselves upon the tempting spirit.” But 
whether these reasons be sufficient or not, there can be no doubt 
that the gradual development of the doctrine is in exact harmony 
with God’s method as shown in the. rest of Scripture and the un- 


folding of all other truths. 
TaLBoT W. CHAMBERS, 
New York. 





III. 
SOCIALISM. 


HE proper name of Socialism was historically first bestowed 
on that movement or system which, about fifty years ago, 
began to be heard of in connection with such leaders as Robert 
Owen in Britain, and St. Simon and Fourier in France. Under 
that name it has agitated, roundly speaking, all the peoples of 
western Christendom, so that now it is everywhere an object of solici- 
tude to thoughtful men who intelligently reflect on movements of 
the popular mind in their bearings on the outlook for humanity. 

It is, in the first instance, economical in its purpose, namely, the 
promotion of the material interests of mankind, especially of the la- 
boring class—temporal well-being as depending on enjoyment of 
commodities; and in this respect it has a claim upon attention on the 
part of the religion of the Son of Man (Matt. xi. 27-29, 1 Tim. iv. 
8). But for that religion of the Living God it has a far profounder 
interest on account of its character, unfolded in its history, as being 
not simply secular, but distinctly secularistic, making enjoyment of 
commodities to be the one true end of life—the only such move- 
ment, so spreading among the peoples, that ever has proposed a 
really atheistic basis of life for mankind. And for Christianity, 
the tragedy of interest thus created, the pity of it and the terror of it, 
are deepened by the circumstance, that this Black Death of Atheism 
has risen within the pale of Christendom, and that its movement 
has been among the foremost Christian peoples.* 


* Atheism is a dreadful calamity as well as crime (Jude 7, 14; Ps. ix. 17; Is. 
i. 3-6 ; Rom. i. 18 ; 2 Thess. i. 7-10; Eph. iv. 18, 19, ii. 12), And we shrink from 
taking in the dreadfulness of the thought, that it should be in a real sense a 
character of a movement among the Christian peoples, especially among those 
who literally labor and are heavy laden; that such an angel should have de- 
scended into this wide Siloam! We instinctively cast about for qualifying con- 
siderations, that may, to our feeling, somewhat relieve the blackness of the 
darkness. Hence, though vaguely aware of the fact of that atheism, we do not 
realize the fact in its terrible significance, but are as men residing in the neighbor- 
hood of a volcanic mountain that is always hid from view by being enveloped in 
clouds. The present formality of demonstration may serve to bring about a desir- 
able realization of the fact, whose existence can hardly be doubted by any one. 

PROOF OF THE Fact.—1. Mr. Ollier’s chapter (xxv, Vol. ii, Cassell’s History 
of the War Between Germany and France) may, in our process of proof, repre- 
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It is from this recent historical Socialism that we will form our 
conception of the nature of the Socialism that is now to be inquired 
about by us. And we earnestly request attention to the fact that 
our statements with reference to this Socialism, are not to be held 
as intended by us with reference to anything but what we distinctly 
define as the Socialism which we are to inquire about. We restrict 
ourselves to one thing, in order that the principles in question may 
be thoroughly tested. In particular these statements have no in- 
tended reference to what is known as “ Christian Socialism.” That, 





sent the general aspect of Socialism, his indications of its ungodliness being sim- 
ply incidental on his part, but to a skilled observer leaving no room to doubt. 
2. A first-class theological witness is Dr. Hodge, Systematic Theology, Vol. iii, p. 
434, stating (in A.D. 1871), that the leaders are openly opposed to the very 
being of the family, of the State, and of all religion, especially the Chris- 
tian, and that their principles logically follow from doctrines that are advo- 
cated by others who are less outspoken. 3. We may refer to two specialists in 
relation to Socialism, political writers who have made a special study of the 
subject as political thinkers, and who set forth the result in standard publica- 
tions. (1) Mr. Kirkup’s elaborate article, ‘‘Socialism,’’ in the Hncyclopedia 
Britannica (new ed.), has only a general statement as to the atheism of the 
movement, which, however, is incidentally illustrated in his detailed notices of 
leaders and of incidents ; while the qualifying considerations he adduces, for the 
purpose of softening the effect of the fact, bring the reality of the fact into fresh 
light of distinctness—placing it as a criminal at the bar to crave mitigation of 
sentence. (2) Mr. Rae’s now standard work (Contemporary Socialism) origi- 
nally appeared in the Contemporary Review. To him we are very much indebted 
for the materials collected in the following : 

Survey of the Peoples—to illustrate the fact.—‘‘ Catholic Spain,’’ in 1869, was 
seen by Lavaleye, who bears witness as follows : The Socialist movement is wide- 
spread among the people. Its meetings are held in the churches. There an 
orator will inveigh from the pulpit against everything once held sacred there, 
such as ‘‘God’”’ (!) and ‘‘religion.’’ In the audience there will be women (!) 
carrying their children (!!) as if attending sermon. ‘‘ Holy Russia,’’ at the op- 
posite extremity of western Christendom, is head-centre of the Eastern or Greek 
Church, ‘‘Catholic and Apostolic.’”’ In the Nihilism of the peasants there may 
not have been much of any distinct (anti-) theological conviction. But the 
directing intellectual impulse of the movement among them was derived from 
an atheistic speculation (‘‘The Extreme Left’’ of Hegelianism), which, native 
produce of Germany and France, youthful fanatics and veteran conspirators had 
imported into Russland from that west. In Central Europe, Germany is the 
country in which, more even than France, the movement has taken deepest 
hold. As representative of that region we may take the (now deceased) Franco- 
German Jew, erst exile in London. That versatile cosmopolist is to be regarded 
as more than any other man the systematic thinker of Socialism, the constructive 
brain of the movement. His expositions of the system proceed expressly on a 
theoretical ground of materialistic atheism. Britain is presumably represented 
in the first instance by that most mournful confession of atheism, which Mr. Rae 
puts dramatically into the mouth of his typical Socialist of the working class : 
‘We are not atheists, but we have done with God.”’ Practical atheism is, finally, 
the relative meaning of the sentiment expressed by a Socialist leader professing 
to give the view of the school: ‘‘ 7’he obstacles to our movement are the family, 
patriotism, and religion. 
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both in England and on the continent of Europe, has been simply a 
private experiment in social economics on the part of some profess- 
ing Christians, who have assumed the proper name of Socialism into, 
so to speak, personal union with a surname of “Christian.” — Its 
real action, in all its phases, has, as tested by the economical principle 
of the recent historical Socialism, been never veritably Socialist, but 
always distinctly anti-Socialistic.* 


* To the mind that is formed by popular English literature, this side move- 
ment has animportance far out of proportion to its real significance in relation 
to either practical or theoretical economics. It first appeared in England under 
the auspices of Maurice, etc. Its ideas are exhibited in Kingsley’s Alton Lockeand 
Yeast, and its theosophy in his Hypatia and Two Years Ago. Its method and 
claims are criticised by Greg in the discussions collected into his volume, Mis- 
taken Aims and Realizable Ideals of the Artisan Class. Later appearances of the 
side movement on the European continent, among both Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, have not assumed the aspect of coming to supercede the received 
economic order of society (Art. ‘‘Socialismus’’ in Herzog’s Hncyclopedia,German). 
The following notes may seem to illustrate further the nature of the case as re- 
gards the real historical Socialism, under the form of showing that the ‘‘ Christian 
Socialism,” in all its phases, has been, not veritably Socialist, but essentially antt- 
Socialist, in its real action. 

1. Tae ContInentTAL ‘Christian Socialism.’’—Its operations are familiar 
under the received economic order: Friendly Society, Savings Bank, Codépera- 
tive Store. They are essentially antagonistic to the Socialist root-principle, that 
the individual shall be relieved of the care of himself by its being thrown on the 
community. They lay the burden on him in connection with others. So, for 
instance, with reference to the case of greatest ostensible success, namely, that 
of some Roman Catholic districts where the priesthood has succeeded in block- 
ing out the secular Socialism by preoccupying the people with such operations. 
(1) It is not the whole community that here takes care of the individual, but the 
priesthood ofone Church. (2) It is not all members of the community that are taken 
care of, but only those under control of that priesthood. (3) Above all, the kind 
of care that here is taken of the individual is essentially different from that in- 
tended by the real historical Socialism. The Socialist reproach of laissez faire— 
“let alone’’—against the received economic order, on account of its leaving the 
full-grown bird to shift for itself, has reference to the main central burden of 
maintenance for a man and his household. Socialism will keep the full-grown 
bird in the nest, relieving the individual of the care as to that main central bur- 
den. The ‘Christian Socialism,’’ in relation tothat main central burden, which 
is the thing in question, leaves the individual to provide for himself. 

2. Tae Enouisu ‘Christian Socialism’ calls for notice more full. It was 
favored by asort of thunder-and-lightning humanitarianism of moral atmosphere, 
represented, ¢. g., by the writings of Dickensand Carlyle. And it had an initial 
advantage in the literary ability and social influence as well as personal excel- 
lence of its promoters. But it was a confessed failure ; and its real character has 
to be kept in mind, because in literature a popular view of it continues to be a 
medium of misrepresenting the received Christianity, while misleading men in 
relation to root questions of social economics. It contracted a grave responsi- 
bility by bearing on the front of it an implication of indictment against the gen- 
erality of Christians on account of there compliance with the received economic 
order, especially the system of wages and competition. On that account they 
were virtually accused of systematic or habitual mean, hypocritical selfishness, 
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THE ECONOMICAL PRINCIPLE of the system, we define as being 
that, relatively to enjoyment of commodities, the individual shail 
be taken care of by the community, to the effect of his being relieved 
of the care of himself. This is the constitutive essence of the sys- 
tem. This, and only this, is in fact the vital principle of unity and 
historical identity of the movement in all its ramifications and artic- 
ulations. There is veritable Socialism wherever and so far as it 
operates; and without its operative presence a veritable Socialism 
cannot be—though there may be sociology supposed to be Socialist. 

The communism of Acts iv—v is an essentially different thing. 
That (1) was not for the community of mankind in general, but 
only for the Church within herself; (2) it was not prescribed as 
obligatory, but was left to the discretion of individuals; and (8) it 
does not appear to have existed except in Jerusalem for a very short 
period ; and presumably was the result of extraordinary special 
effort to meet an unprecedented special crisis, that was constituted by 
the influx of thousands of converts (Acts ii. 41, iv. 4) upon a small 





regardless of Christian benevolence and even justice, helping the capitalist em- 
ployers (manufacturers, merchants, shopkeepers) to fatten on the spoils of labor, 
defrauded of its due reward. The side movement was professedly intended for 
commendation of Christianity to the favorable consideration of the community, 
especially the working class, as a religion of exalted benevolence and justice. 
How that class, or any class, were likely to be influenced in favor of Christian- 
ity by representing the generality of its adherents as basely conspiring with the 
wealthy and powerful to grind the faces of the helpless, toiling poor, does not 
appear to have been much considered. It might rather appear as if the inten- 
tion had been to disparage‘the religion of the generality of Christians in order to 
make way fora new kind of Christianity (Rigg: Modern Anglican Theology). 
But what we now note is the fact that, all this time, the ‘‘ Christian Socialism’’ 
itself, in tts only real action, never took any one step on the ground of that Socialism 
whose name it had assumed and was wearing, but invariably proceeded on the rec- 
ognized business principles and rules of economic order which it formerly condemned 
and lived by condemning. : 

Its only real action was setting on foot codperative associations of workingmen. 
That may be a very good thing in itself. But it was preposterous to imagine 
that this could be the evangel eureka of a new economic order. Its method of 
business partnership with limited liability was perfectly familiar unto the re- 
ceived economic order. Even the internal accidental detail of the partners all 
being workers, and the workers thus being theirown employers, is quite familiar 
in ordinary business, and one of the most primeval methods now in use—in 
the cases, ¢. g., of fishermen all working the boat and nets which are their com- 
mon property ; gold diggers, combining to work their own ‘‘claim ;’’ masons, 
jointly contracting for a building to be done by their own hands altogether. 
“Industrial partnership’? may prove to be a true way towards solution of 
economical problems. (M. Godin, who labored much and long at a scheme 
of it, died a few years ago—1888.) But it must be in the hands of men who 
really understand the subject. In the hands of those ‘‘ Christian Socialists ’’ 
the movement in that direction came to comparatively nothing: setting on 
foot some codperative associations was regarded as a mountain in labor to 
produce a mouse. But the point for us at present is, that—The céoperative 
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congregation (Actsi. 15; cp. 1 Cor. xv. 6), whose organization had not 
yet been completed (an abiding provision is made in Acts vi. 1, etc.; 
ep. 1 Tim. iii. 8, ete.). In the settled normal condition of the Church 
under the apostles, Christianity (2 Thess. iii, 10—one of the 
earliest epistles) declares for the rule, that he who will not work 
shall not eat; and one of the latest utterances of its great organi- 
zing apostle is, that if any man provide not for his own, and espe- 
cially for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith and is 
worse than an infidel (1 Tim. v. 8; cp. Eph. v. 28, written at the 
same time of the Roman imprisonment; and see Acts xx. 34-35). 
“Communistic Societies of the United States” (the title of a work 
by Nordhoff), which have arisen within the recent period, differ from 
Socialism in this respect, that they are not for the whole community— 
say, in a locality—but for a particular class of individuals; perhaps 
(see between the lines of Hawthorne’s Blythesdale Romance) because 
they are peculiarly constituted. Some old religious movements 
were of a religious character; such as (Robertson: Charles V) that 
of the German Anabaptists of the Reformation time. But in these 





association is not Socialist, but essentially anti-Socialist, and fitted to make a 
veritable Socialism impracticable in a community. Thus, 1. It is not the whole 
community taking care of individuals, but a select class of individuals tak- 
ing care of themselves by combining in a business partnership. 2. All who 
really need to be taken care of are excluded from the association by the constitution 
of it, in its requiring, as a qualification, that the person shall be a workingman, 
able to gu into business partnership with a share of the capital contributed by 
him. 38. Real Socialism in a community is thus made impracticable. There is 
withdrawn from its operation, and sent away on a private business of their own, 
that class of prudent and energetic workingmen whose presence in the operation 
of a veritable Socialism would be vitally indispensable for success, as the bone 
and sinew, the pith and marrow, the very heart and soul of strength (cp. ‘that 
which every joint supplieth,’’ Eph. iv. 16). A community without them would 
be a helpless mass of blubber. 4. Above all (theoretically) the very foundation 
stones of the fabric are thoroughly anti- Socialist. 

The foundation stones of the association are precisely those things which to 
real Socialism are the grand offense in the received economic order, namely, 
private capital, wages and competition. 1. Private capital is the life-blood of the 
whole business, which is carried on wholly by means of the capital contributed 
by the partners (£100 each). 2. Wages, essentially, is the nature of the ‘ad- 
vances’’ made, from the funds of the association, to the individual shareholder 
in course of.the year, in a proportion to the value of the work done by him from 
week to week (repayable ‘‘advances’’ would be loan). And wages expressly 
are paid to the skilled manager, who is not a shareholder. 38. Competition (the 
béte notre of Socialism) is the sheet-anchor of this whole business, of which 
avowedly the only hope of life is in successfully competing for public custom 
by offering cheaper or (same thing) better work than is offered by ordinary 
producers (whom they spoke of ‘driving out of the market” in this way). 
If the promoters had been secular instead of ‘‘Christian’’ Socialists, they 
might have asked themselves, Is this fair to those other producers? Is it what 
they have reason to expect from a religious movement of lofty benevolence and 
justice? What sort of ‘‘benevolent brotherhood and human fellowship” was it 
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the temporal communism was for the spiritual interest of the king- 
dom of God. It was like the distribution of rations from the 
common store of an emigrant ship to passengers whose hearts are 
in a land of promise beyond sea. In the recent Socialism, on the other 
hand, the temporal good is itself the promised land. This makes an 
essential difference, though the communism should call itself Chris- 
tian. The Christian tent-making of Aquila and Priscilla, for their 
own behoof, is an essentially different thing from Paul's tent- 
making, which—not much to the credit of some people, 2 Cor. xii. 
13—is for the support of the gospel at Corinth. 

THE SOCIALIST PROGRAMME OF ACTION, in application of the 
said principle, we shall define as being: That all the produce of 
labor in the community shall be held by the whole community collec- 
tively, for distribution among all the members of the community, so 
that every individual shall have adequate means of living through 
receiving an equable portion of that whole amount of produce. This 
definition is designedly to some extent vague, elastic or ambigu- 
ous in its import, so as to leave room within its terms for an un- 
certainty, variety or contrariety regarding | mode of proceeding, that 


towards those ordinary producers who asked 1 no man’s 's help, but simply a fair 
field and no favor? They were heavily handicapped in their business by a 
movement which took the wind out of their sails, and sent it into the sails of a 
rival business. The eloquence and influence of the promoters of that rival busi- 
ness were devoted to touting—leading the public to believe that a man, while 
getting the very best bargain in the market, would somehow be doing a fine 
philanthropic thing by purchasing at their shop. And the shop was simply a 
business partnership of capable men trading on their own capital, which the 
eloquence and influence went to make a monopoly, supported by delusion of 
philanthropy. 

The confessed failure of the English movement was almost as truly instanta- 
neous as that of the New Harmony experiment of Robert Owen (see the refer- 
ences to the failure by Charles Kingsley in Letters and Memoirs of His Life). 
Yet the kind of thing, codperative association, is good in its own nature, and 
suitable for some kinds of production as well as for distribution. Whence the 
failure in this case? 

The recriminations directed against the general Christian community for not 
joining in the movement are imprudent, for they recall to mind the fact that the 
movement was distrusted by Christians of the type of Dr. Chalmers and Arch- 
bishop Whately. So as to the reproachful complaints about the workingmen’s 
not having embraced the movement. Why did they not embrace it? It was 
professedly intended for their especial benefit. They could know what was 
good for them. And their distrust of the movement is presumptive proof of 
there having been some hollowness in it, while ‘‘hope told a flattering tale.’’ 
There was in it the falsetto of giving the name of Socialism to what really was 
anti-Socialist. And both Christians and working class might be further led to 
distrust the movement by perceiving that the movers did not really understand 
the subject. But it is to be noted that though it had been completely successful, 
the success would not have really touched the social problem of helping the 
helpless. It would only have made more comfortable a very small number of 
men who are best able to help themselves. 
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may exist among those who are Socialist in holding the economical 
principle of the system as detined above. The following exercise 
may serve as a beginning of bringing the inner nature of the 
economical system out into distinctness. The exercise is in form 
an inquiry as to the principle of distribution of commodity ; what 
is to be the rule for determining the amount that is to be given to 
A, B, C, etc., respectively? That is to say, we are trying to fix a 
meaning for “equable” in the above definition of the programme. 

1. Shall we make “equable” to mean equal, so that all shall 
receive the same amount of commodity? That this “equal dividend” 
is to be the principle of distribution was, at the time of the present 
writing, intimated to the public by a Socialist, who evidently thought 
he was expressing the mind of the whole school. But the Ameri- 
can Mr. R. Dale Owen, quite recently speaking (Threading My 
Way, pp. 257, 258) about the first actual trial of Socialism, at New 
Harmony, at the expense of Robert Owen, his father, ascribes the 
total instantaneous collapse of that experiment mainly to there 
being given the same rate of remuneration to all sorts of workmen— 
e. 7. to “the genius and the drudge ;” and says that such a rule will 
always send away the good workmen, leaving behind only the use- 
less hands, and will thus make failure inevitable. The rule in strict- 
ness would give to the newly-born babe the same amount of com- 
modity as to Hercules in the full blast of his twelve labors; so that 
equal here seems not equitable. 

2. Shall we make “equable” to mean in the measure of want or 
need? This apparently would be in accordance with the doctrine 
of a French master, who holds that the individual has a right to be 
maintained by the community—which he is entitled to assert by 
force (whose ?); he bases that right simply on the want, or need, of 
the individual. On the rule thus suggested, the fasting girl would 
receive nothing on account of nutriment; and A would receive 
twice as much as B, though he is not half so good a workman, 
because, being twice as large as B, he has twice as much want or 
need of food and raiment and houseroom. But Mr. R. Dale Owen 
has warned us that this would send away B, and ruin the commu- 
nity ; and the Socialist public witness just mentioned gives us to know 
that it is wholly different from what is intended by the school. 

3. Shall we, in the spirit of the judgment of Mr. R. Dale Owen, 
make “equable” to mean in proportion to the value of the indi- 
vidual’s work as a contribution to the common stock of produce? 
Then we—as Socialists—are “ hoist with our own petrade.” For (1) 
while A (“the booby”) may have to starve, the just reward of an 
Arkwright or of a Watt will be literally inexpressible in greatness, 
thus making us a bankrupt Socialism: and a Wellington of industry 
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will for his headwork be entitled to the Socialist equivalent of a 
dukedom, a palace and £10,000 a year, while a pensionary 6d. a 
day will be what is due an industrial Tommy Atkins, who is only 
“a tall fellow with his hands.” And (2) what is all this in its 
essential nature, but just that received economic order of things— 
of wages, competition, accumulation of private capital—to destroy 
and supercede which is the essential purpose of the great Socialist 
revolution ? 

The questions we have suggested are not mere puzzles for theo- 
retical perplexing. They represent real problemsof practical admin- 
istration, the solution of which would require to be distinctly 
agreed upon in the Socialist community, before there could be taken 
so much as one step of real action that would not involve a peril of 
deadlock and explosion. The glimpse that we already have thus 
received of the Socialist mind betrays a chaotic inward condition of 
it, such that an attempt at real action of the existing Socialism 
would be like an endeavor, in dim light of dawn, to march an army 
across a river upon broken ice that comes tumbling down the 
stream. It must be remembered that the Socialist region is to be a 
perfect democracy; so that in this business of distributing com- 
modities all are to be virtually managers. A London codperative 
association of thirty tailors, though so few and no doubt intelli- 
gent, while every individual had a felt personal interest in the work 
he was doing, yet employed and paid a skilled manager to keep the 
business in orderly movement. A management of one hundred 
debaters would ruin any business in one season, The management 
of the Socialist business will be in the hands of, with the “ Commune” 
say a million, or with the “ International ” fourteen hundred millions 
of men, women and children, not one of whom has any felt personal 
interest in the work in hand, more than in the agriculture of the moon 
or inthe building of Noah’s ark. The animals of that ark, set to man- 
age the navigation of a vast fleet of provision ships, in stormy weather, 
for the purpose of reaching all the individuals of mankind with com- 
modities continually, would probably be unsuccessful. And the mul- 
titudinous management of Socialism would be found every where pull- 
ing in different ways, in respect even of principles of distribution. 

There may be Socialists who do not look beyond the initial pro- 
cess of a confiscation and distribution of private property, in which 
they can be only gainers, as in the game of “ heads I win, tails you 
lose.” But the opinion of an impecunious rough in favor of pil- 
laging a factory or warehouse, or that of a penniless vagrant boy 
in favor of the dessolution of a confectionary store, is not weighty 
in the judgment of political reason. On the other hand, if there 
be Socialists who, really looking beyond that initial process to 
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abiding condition, have in their own mind imagined some way of 
avoiding the economical and political consequences we have pointed 
at, then the question rises as to the plan in their mind—Is it derived 
from the Socialist principle?—if not, what have we, in reasoning 
about a doctrine, to do with the mind of an individual ? 

Some appear to imagine that if only Socialism have fine ideas— 
e. g., Of universal brotherhood and human fellowship—that will 
suffice. And in a merely ideal system of a poet’s daydream or a 
philosopher’s closet speculation, the ideas may be all in all; every- 
thing else may be only drapery and stage machinery for exhibition 
of them. But the Socialism we are inquiring about is (not “ of the 
chair,” merely, but) a practical system, that lives on the earth, and 
moves among the.peoples, and is a candidate for the government of 
mankind. And in such a case the ideas may be nothing but showy 
vapor in the air; or they may be a Satan’s disguise as an angel 
of light. Jack Cade has fine ideas of universal brotherhood 
and human fellowship. And we approve them, rather than 
the ideas of Shylock and of Mr. Justice Shallow. But if Cadeism 
be proposed as a plan of life for the community, then we disregard 
Cade’s ideas, and inquire only as to his practice: What is the prin- 
ciple of his real proceedings in his life, and what is his programme 
of action in application of that principle, with reference, e. g., to 
the collection as well as to the distribution of commodities? 

Some were offended, or surprised, by the avowal of the late Mr. 
Mill (Autobiography), that he sympathized with the Socialist ideas, 
rather than with ideas that are found among the political economists. 
They thought the avowal strange, if not disloyal, on the part of 
one who himself was the greatest master of economic science since 
Adam Smith. But this was because they were under the delusive 
impression, that to approve a man’s ideas is to favor his practical sys- 
tem. Chalmers approved the Socialist ideas. The idea, for instance, of 
the great importance of the temporal well-being of the laboring 
class was a working power in all his career—far greater on account 
of his being a Christian than if he had been a Socialist. And the 
Socialist root-idea, of the unity of mankind, which lies at the root 
of all the great Christian doctrines regarding man, and is the soul 
of the Christian conception of a catholic Church, must have 
throbbed in the bosom of Chalmers and agonized him in all his 
battles, all through his life’s campaigning for man’s reconciliation 
unto God through the gospel. He thus would no doubt have 
scorned a mere political economist, who makes trade and its natural 
laws to be everything; as a patriotic statesman, who himself is a 
master in finance, would scorn a mere arithmetician, whose deca- 
logue is the multiplication table, and who puts the ready reckoner 
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in place of the laws of the realm and principles of the constitution, 
and heroic, far-descended traditions of the race. But all this time 
Chalmers, a strenuous political economist, as well as a Christian, 
would never dream of accepting Socialism as a plan of society. 

Political economy, inquiring into natural laws of commerce 
through its facts, is a science, as astronomy is; and, like astronomy, 
has its own due place and right use. But commerce is not all the 
life of man. The vast complexity of human existence is not com- 
pletely bounded by its economic laws. Deeper than these laws there 
are principles, connecting this one department with the whole 
system of “the earth and the world” (Ps. xc. 2). And wider than 
the principles there are ideas, of “ the true, the beautiful, the good,” 
embracing all details as an atmosphere, comprehending all systems 
as the firmament contains the stars. Correspondingly, beyond the 
science of political economy, there is a political philosophy, specu- 
lating in the region of principles and ideas, about all that is con- 
nected with the social constitution, everything that could find a 
rightful place in a Politica like Aristotle’s or a De Republica like 
Cicero’s. The Socialist ideas are not a private property of Social- 
ism, any more than the starry firmament belongs exclusively to 
France. And Mr. Mill is no more made a Socialist by holding 
social ideas in common with Robert Owen and Karl Marx, than 
Chalmers is made a heathen by holding political ideas in common 
with Cicero and Aristotle, or than Sir Isaac Newton is made a 
Chaldean by gazing at the stars. 

On behalf of Socialism there is invective against political econ- 
omy; so that, as Hugh Miller had a famous chapter on “The 
Geology of the Anti-Geologists,” there might be a chapter on “ The 
Economy of the Anti-Economists.” For Socialism all the time is 
an economy—* administration ”—itself.. Itself as an administra- 
tion, or system of administering commodities in the interest of the 
community, is the only thing it has to give in exchange for the 
soul. And in opposing political economy, it bears witness against 
itself as being presumably a bad economy. For says Hartly, “if 
reason be against a man, a man will be against reason.” Political 
economy is the disciplined reason of mankind, ascertaining natural 
laws of commerce. Socialism, consequently, in opposing that 
science, establishes against-itself a presumption of being irrational ; 
really setting itself against natural law, as if engaging to work the 
mills of a country by motive power of rivers running up-hill; ac- 
cording to Hugh Miller’s maxim, that where special knowledge is 
required, “common sense” is usually common nonsense. In the 
present case, what is adduced is the first impression of ignorance 
against reason’s deliberate ascertainment of naturallaw. A Socialist 
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inveighing against political economy is an advocate in a poison case 
who allows the jury to see that his side of the case has against it all 
the expert scientists alive who have made a special study of poisons. 

It is known that Prince Bismarck has made some detailed pro- 
posals of a Socialist character, and it is understood that Napoleon 
IIT made some overtures to Socialism. Politicians may have their 
by-ends to serve by offering a sleeve to those who want the gown; 
but since the creation of the world no practical statesman, responsi- 
ble for a people’s life, ever dreamed of placing that life on a Socialist 
basis. The constitutions of Lycurgus (Plutarch’s Lives, “ Lycur- 
gus”) were not for the whole community of Laconia or Lacedemon, 
but only for the warrior caste of the Spartans, The only appear- 
ance of Socialism as a received thing, that there has been in the 
history of mankind was in a loose condition—not properly tribal— 
before the formation of States or constituted peoples; a condition 
that is the most elementary provision of barbarous society for self- 
defense against mere savagery of club law. When States begin to 
be formed the very appearance of Socialism passes away. 

In simple great matters affecting the common life, the business 
instinct of the peoples is sometimes wiser than the philosophers 
and statesmen; like the instinct of a sound constitution for solid 
food, it may be in a child or in a dumb creature. Some have 
thought that there is a sort of semi-personal “ genius of race” con- 
trolling and directing the instinctive action of a people in its common 
mind. Now, all the peoples have rejected Socialism. The Parisian 
Communism was a mere emeute of a mere minority of Parisians 
(Cassell’s History of the War Between Germany and France). The 
partial brief experiments of the first and of the third Revolution 
times only resulted in a full, decisive proof that the French people 
will have none of Socialism. Otherwise, no people has ever allowed 
Socialism even to try an experiment upon it, for one year. And 
notably, in the recent movement of Socialism under its proper 
name, going round among the peoples as a candidate for acceptance, 
it has been decisively rejected by them all.* Its only appearance 


* A virtual rejection of it by them all is involved in there never having been 
a really Socialist people in the maturity of nation or State. The quasi-Socialist 
condition of immature societies is thus shown to have been only as a tadpole or 
grub condition of humanity. But in the recent movement there has been more 
than a simply instinctive abandonment of what nature feels to be unfit. There 
has been deliberate rejection. That is involved in the fact of there now being 
no Socialist people after that candidature of half a century. The following col- 
lection of illustrative details has reference to the minorities favoring Socialism. 
It is fitted to illustrate the selfishness of the movement or system, by bringing 
into view the fact that the minorities have apparently not been determined by 
any political feeling, ¢. g., feeling in favor of democracy, but simply have favored 
what promised to favor them in their private material interests. Here again we 
are greatly indebted to Mr. Rae for the materials of our picture. 
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of success among any people has been in gaining the ear of a 
minority, and these almost wholly of one class, namely, the class of 
those who may be led to imagine that they can only be gainers from 
an overturn; perhaps along with a loose following of the unclassed 
“things which are not,” who have not so much as a class character 
to lose, and may not have self-respect or even common honesty. 
Cardinal Newman (Apologia) in his boyhood had daydreams 
about the genius of the Anglo-Saxon peoples as “the angel John 
Bull.” It isin them that the business instinct of peoples has reached 
its highest. All virtually democratic, and of unsurpassed civil 
courage, they are accustomed to see the legislatures bend before a 
distinct, persistent manifestation of their mind. Not one of them 
has ever moved a finger on behalf of anything supposed to be really 
Socialistic. Individualism, as opposed to Socialism, appears to be 
the genius of the Anglo-Saxon race, which does more of the world’s 
“business” than all the rest of the world together. In the great 
American Republic, we learn from the able and thoughtful work of 
Mr. Rae, Contemporary Socialism, there is no Socialist opinion worth 
reckoning, except among German immigrants importing it from 
their fatherland. The working classes of the mother country have, 
in its industrial centres, which are the head-centres of the business 
of the world, had the most terrible experiences of evils which 





Survey of the Minorities—to illustrate the self-interest of Socialism.—Spain 
has really shown a superiority to the lowest sordidness of epicurean selfishness. 
Though the people on the whole are economically well placed, yet a Socialist 
feeling is peculiarly widespread and keen among them, because of their passion- 
ate hatred of the monarchical and aristocratic institutions of their country. In 
Portugal, on the other hand, where the monarchy is not unpopular, Socialism is 
little seen or heard of ; which again may seem to show that, in this peninsula, a 
really political feeling has some determining influence on men’s feeling in rela- 
tion to the social question. But any general inference from that appearance is 
discountenanced by the system of facts as a whole ; they show that Spain is ex- 
ceptional. Thus, as to the Anglo-Saxon peoples. Effectively, the peoples in 
Anglo-Saxondom have now, with no need of violence, complete command of 
the situation relatively to social questions. And they, precisely, are the peoples 
whose decisiveness in the rejection of Socialism has been most complete. 
[Notr.—As to “nationalization of the land.’”’ Among them the meaning of this 
is not communistic occupation of the land, but perhaps only a national suzerainty 
over it, such as had place in the feudal and the clan systems, and has existed in the 
relative constitutions of all the Aryan peoples, as indeed it must exist in some 
way wherever a people is in real occupation of a country. ] 

Democratic Switzerland (having private property) is resolute against Socialism. 
In Jtaly, where, under the popular dynasty of Victor Immanuel, there is no 
serious political dissatisfaction, nevertheless the Socialist feeling is widespread 
and intense, as it is in Spain on account of a miserably bad economical condition 
of all classes. In Germany, the great hotbed of the system, the people, edu- 
cated and consequently sensitive, are distressingly poor, and the proportion of 
really wealthy individuals is remarkably small. France curiously illustrates 
unity of presumable self-interest in diversity of theoretical opinions. The urban 
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can befall their class under the received economic order. And they 
have always most resolutely refused to look to any Socialist inter- 
vention of the State for solution of their problems. “England,” 
says Mr. Rae, “has always been the despair of continental Socialists.” 
The English Socialists once made a proposal to affiliate codperative 
association in the programme of action, which was rejected by the 
continentals. The rejection is no wonder. The wonder is that 
such a proposal should have been made. It was a proposal to affili- 
ate a young cuckoo or hawk into a sparrow’s nest, or a young fox 
into a poultry yard. No doubt Mr. Odger, etc., were, on that occa- 
sion, the unwilling organs of the genius of Anglo-Saxonism, invol- 
untary oracles of “the angel John Bull.” 

Of those holding Socialism as a theory, there are some who, being 
thus everywhere in the minority, do not aim at carrying their doc- 
trine into practice at present, but are willing to wait until the 
doctrines have made their way into the belief of mankind. Theirs 
is not the Socialism known to history as a real thing. Where the 
real thing is in men’s minds, petroleum and dynamite are in the air. 
Regarding the disposition of the real historical Socialism, relatively 
to carrying its theories into practical application, we here will cite 
an expert historical witness, who speaks with the authority of mani- 
fest mastery of the historical facts and masterly comprehension of 


artisan class, adventurous and restless, very much in debt and always ready for 
anything Socialistic, is completely neutralized in its influence, so that it is a 
question whether Socialism as a political force is not dead in France, by the 
rural population, with its multitudinous peasant proprietory, solidly opposed to 
everything that may seem to threaten sacred rights of private property. T'he 
Scandinavian peoples exhibit the same unity in diversity, perhaps more remark- 
ably. Though in substance they are more fully homogeneous than the English,* 
Scotch and Irish ; yet (1), in Denmark, which is to some extent a manufacturing 
and commercial country, the movement finds an opening, while (2) it finds 
only a closed door in Sweden and Norway, where the soil is mainly owned by 
those in occupation of it, so that the community is in large measure a nation 
of small proprietors farming their own land. ‘ 

Russia has a strong claim on the sympathy of sister peoples. In that land 
there is a great nation which is not a constituted people. Antiquated forms of 
patriarchy are proving to be old bottles containing an explosive new wine of 
bitter, fierce unhappiness. The average Nihilist peasant is presumably thinking 
only of the interests and privileges of his own commune. But how vast, in 
eighty millions of human beings, may be the chronic sorrow that is signified by 
the murder of a czar, where, within our memory, the majesty of czarism was all 
but worshiped as earthly deity ! The movement may have been partly of blind 
desperation, as Israel’s giant (but see Judg. xvi. 28), when the light was gone 
out of his own life, drew his enemies down with him in his death. There may 
also have been in it something of a ‘destructive mania,’’ charitably spoken 
about in the diagnosis of Parisian petroleumism. And perhaps (writings of 
Count Tolstoi) there was in darkened hearts a glimmering thought of contribu- 
ting, by destruction of everything now in existence, tcwards clearing the way for 
some better state of things (but see Is. xl. 3-8). 
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their significance. Mr. Ollier, the writer of Cassell’s History of the 
War Between Germany and France, does not speak as a partisan of 
Christianity or of any religion, but simply as a general historian 
who has occasion to give an account of the most memurable appear- 
ance of communism in the experience of mankind, including a truly 
dramatic first appearance of the Socialist “ International” as an in- 
terlude or episode in the perturbed stormy action. As an introduc- 
tion to that account of what thus appeared in the second siege of 
Paris in 1871, he has (chap. xxv, Vol. ii), a remarkably able and lucid 
survey of the general nature and character of Socialism or Commu- 
nism as manifested in its history. And the following is a digest of 
his impressively judicial summing up (p. 364) in the close of that 
review : 

The characteristic opinions—regarding community of goods, absorption of the 
individual in the community, and unrestrained intercourse of the sexes—are as 
old as human records of opinion. They no doubt were held by men before 
Plato exhibited and embodied them in his ideal Republic. There were many 
Socialist risings in the Middle Ages, both in Britain and on the European conti- 
nent. The Socialist movements, down to the first and the last French Revolu- 
tions, have always been characterized by ‘‘ferocity.’’ Selfishness, appearing in 
a ‘‘pitiless ferocity,’’ a total disregard of the feelings of others, has always 
shown itself as the character of the Socialist minority ‘“‘whenever it gets the 
upper hand.’’ Its ‘‘tyrannous cruelty,” in propagation of opinion “ by fire and 
sword,”’ is inspired by the consciousness of being in the minority. What comes 
into view is thus a conspiracy, whose method is the ‘‘last refinement of despo- 
tism and of political criminality ’’—men thrusting their own theory on an unwill- 
ing world ‘under penalty of death.’’ This guilt is what so deeply stained the 
policy of the International. 


The substantial accuracy of the above representation of facts can 
be doubted by no candid mind intelligently acquainted with the 
relative history of facts. The only historical parallel to the move- 
ment so represented, is that furnished by the lava torrent of Mo- 
hammedan fanatical brutishness at its lowest and worst, say in the 
person of that “unspeakable Turk,” regarding whom it was a say- 
ing that fruit never again ripened and the grass was never green 
again where once the soil had been trodden by his horse’s hoof. 
But as compared with the Socialist movements, the Mohammedan 
had some things to redeem its animalism from absolutely perfect 
sordidness; that is, in its association with a religion and with the 
thought of a celestial paradise. It is true that the Mohammedan 
“ Allah” is a morally characterless deity, whose will thus is a mere 
omnipotent volition, essentially different from the good and wise 
and holy will of God. But it had at least a certain sublimity in it 
which might raise the believer to a greatness correspondingly, 
though, like a Satan’s greatness, it should be only in evil. The 
Socialist worldliness is the mere Belialism of caring only for enjoy- 
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ment of commodities. And subjection to the mere will—such a 
“ will of the flesh "—of a successfully conspiring minority of godless 
epicureans, is a condition of a community from whose revolting 
reign of terror imagination shrinks. 

THE IMPULSIVE PRINCIPLE of socialism we define as being that 
enjoyment of commodities is the one true end of life. Some early 
leaders of the movement, even in “infidel France,” represented the 
system as being an applied Christianity. Zhe New Christianity 
was the title of a work of St. Simon in exposition of socialism; and 
Cabet said that their movement would not have been needed if the 
ideas of Christianity had been duly carried out by Christians, But 
ideas of Christianity without Christ the Lord, are only vapor of 
“clouds without rain.” A “new Christianity” without the living 
God is a new life of the world without the sun. And the atheism 
of the movement has not remained as a simply passive irreligion. 
It has been actively and aggressively anti-Christian and anti-relig- 
ious; and its antagonism to the fear and love of God has sprung 
from a root of antipathy to the family affection and to the love 
of nation and reverence for the State. 

It was not a mere “destructive mania” that broke out in the 
massacre of Archbishop Darboy and other political innocents. An 
infidel propagandist may call himself a socialist merely for the pur- 
pose of gaining, from popular prejudices against the received eco- 
nomic order of society, some help in his assault upon the gospel. 
Thus Paine’s Aye of Reason might have had no real connection 
with his Rights of Man. In itself it was only an exhibition of the 
kind of objections to the Bible and the Bible religion which have 
been the commonplace of infidelity in general from Celsus down to 
Strauss and Renan. But socialism, on its own account, has a deadly 
quarrel against this religion, irrespectively of supposed unsatisfac- 
toriness of its evidence or unreasonableness of its doctrines—objec- 
tion simply because it is a reliyion of the living God, the religion 
that really has commanding power in the hearts and lives of men, 
Simply as a religion, holding men to unseen spiritual things with 
a force of conscience towards God, Christianity kills the godless epi- 
curism which is the life of socialism, as light kills darkness, And, 
we learn, this religion is an “obstacle” to socialism on its way to 
destruction of the family and the State. Though Christ’s kingdom 
is not of this world, and Christianity is not officially a judge or a 
divider over men in temporal matters, yet (Rom. xiii. 1-5) it is the 
friend of social order in the interest of general beneficence, and pre- 
scribes respect for civil government as an ordinance of God, while 
variously assuming that the peoples have a right to exist with a 
civil enn, of their own distinct from the generality of man- 
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kind. Thus, though not directly and formally, yet really and 
effectually, Christianity guards the State—the constituted people— 
in men’s consciences and affections, as (2 Kgs. vi.) besieged Samaria 
was defended against surrounding heathenism by the invisible 
chariots and horsemen of Jehovah. The defense of the family con- 
stitution we will consider at a later stage of this inquiry. At pres- 
ent we only observe that, for Christianity, the defense of family is a 
self-defense—defense of its own temple-life assailed at the city walls 
and battlements; a defense thus in a spirit of a tender reverence 
towards the constitution assailed— 
Woodman! spare that tree; 
Touch not a single bough. 


It sheltered me when young, 
And I’ll protect it now. 


Hence, as Voltaire said “crush the wretch,” so now, in order 
that socialism may live and thrive, this religion is doomed to die. 
For instance, as to family, socialism reasons that family must not be 
suffered to exist because a parental affection would set itself to ac- 
cumulation of private property, as an inheritance of provision for 
one’s “own household” (1 Tim. v. 8). But there Christianity sees 
pollution of a sacred fountain which it is divinely set to guard. 
“ Profanation” (Heb. xii. 16), desecration of human life, is what 
especially causes the revulsion against socialism in unsophisticated 
minds and commonly clean hearts. The system, therefore, is most 
peculiarly revolting to humanity in its bearing upon that innermost 
social relationship of which family is the true normal embodiment. 
There, the profanation is a defilement of man’s life at the fountain 
in its natural sanctuary, pollution of the ashes of a desolated hearth 
of home, foul outrage on the remains of a domestic circle that is broken 
and destroyed; and there, in the defense of humanity, threatened 
with violation in its very heart of life, Christianity stands forward as 
the protagonist, with its religious “Odi profanum vulgus et arceo.” 

Relatively to political union of mankind, socialism is a merely 
disintegrating foree—an anarchy at the discretion of the sheer will 
of that godless epicurism, which is the life of socialism. Christi- 
anity is not the patron or exclusive partisan of any one form of civil 
government—monarchical, aristocratic, democratic or mixed. Na- 
tively, it is “a stranger and a pilgrim on the earth” (the Greek word 
for “ pilgrim ”—parotkos—is what goes to make parishioner). Its 
first home among the peoples was under patriarchy. When Israel 
(Ex. xix. 6) was formed into a nation, the form of government—one 
people in twelve tribes with elders and heads of houses—was a sort 
of federal republic, to which a limited monarchy was at a later 
date added on. But always the real government was theocracy— 
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kingdom of God (cp. 1 Pet. ii. 9 and Rev.i.5)—under Mosaic institute, 
with written divine law, and prophetic applications of the same, and 
priestly mediation at the heart of all. And that, as a political con- 
stitution, was fitted and intended only for Israel until the fullness of 
the times. Accordingly, when Shiloh came, the sceptre was de- 
parting from Judah, and the law-giver from between his feet. The 
Son of David disclaimed all temporal sovereignty, and in Christen- 
dom, the domain of Christ (Rev. xi. 15), the last empire of the Son 
of Man from the Ancient of Days, there is a sisterhood of politically 
distinct nationalities which are spiritually one through their com- 
mon connection with the Redeemer, who is Incarnate God (cp. Eph. 
ii. 11-18 and iv. 18), Christianity, as an influence, binds all mankind 
into one; but as an institute it patronizes no form of the State, while 
it is in good relation to the State in all its forms, tolerated in its doc- 
trine and discipline, protected in its temporal interests, variously 
favored by the peoples under every conceivable political constitution. 
And if all mankind, in a wittenagemote of the whole world, or con- 
gress of humanity, at Babel or elsewhere, should agree upon having 
only one people or State, then this religion might not feel under con- 
straint of obligation, say, on the ground of Rev. vii. 9, to command 
the peoples to remain distinct. But no such arduously speculative 
question as is thus suggested is raised, for the working purposes of 
Christianity, by the fact of the matter as to socialism. The movement 
has formal declarations about a democracy—perhaps about a univer- 
sal socialist republic. But in reality of effect, what the movement 
means politically is anarchy, dissolution or disintegration of the State 
or constituted people as desired by mankind, through domination of 
the mere will of individuals who happen to hold a certain economi- 
cal principle, along with godless epicurism, as impulsive principle. 
While socialism is divided into two camps, like the Jewish fac- 
tions within Jerusalem at the time of the great siege, yet, as the 
factions combined against the Romans, so the two kinds of socialism 
alike efface nationality from the system of the world, and extirpate 
patriotism from the heart and life of men. 1. “The Commune” is 
the population of a district autonomic—self-contained and self-gov- 
erned—politically isolated, like an island in the sea, a lagoon upon 
the land, or a balloon up in the air. That effaces nations and roots 
out patriots, for it cuts the vital cord of connection between the citi- 
zen in a locality and the citizenship of the nation asa whole. The 
body politic is thus dismembered, and strewn in fragments out of 
corporate existence. 2. “The International” —Jlucus a non lucendo 
—abolishes nation and suppresses patriot by putting a universal re- 
public (namely, a conclave of conspiring demagogues) in the place 
of political supremacy, thus reducing the historical constitutions of 
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the peoples into geographical expressions, like the ancient names of 
provinces on a recent map of France. 

Here, then, we perceive that socialism, before it can get under 
way to any real administrative action, has two political problems to 
solve; and history has shown us, through her expert witness, what 
is the socialist manner of solving such problems. 1. Supposing the 
nations are effaced, it has to be determined which of the socialisms 
—the Commune or the International—is to rule the world. And 
the result of the determining process might be—as in the case of the 
Kilkenny cats—to leave, by grace of petroleum and dynamite, noth- 
ing but two conflicting tails of socialism to begin the Golden Age 
with. But there is a previous question, namely, 2. Will the nations 
consent to be effaced? We have seen that they all are decidedly 
averse to socialism, which, we assume, is not to wait for their con- 
version by the progress of ideas, through education of humanity, in 
the circuit of the suns. Now, when the matter was put to the test 
in Paris, it was not nationality that got effaced, but socialism. The 
French people would not allow the unity of their great nation to be 
broken up, nor their famous historical great city to be dethroned 
from the centre of that unity. As for London, at the earlier revo- 
lutionary time of 1848, when there were some apprehended possi- 
bilities of attempt at spick and span reconstruction of the rickety 
old ancestral castle of John Bull, 200,000 armed volunteers came 
forward at the ready to deliver the British nation’s nolumus leges 
Anglia mutari. The then famous cartoon, of a magnificent life- 
guardsman in loftily indignant scorn of the little ragamuffin revo- 
lutionist, did not represent any one class merely, but the nation— 
including what was seen by the poet of the peoples in his vision of 
The Cotter’s Saturday Night, an arriére ban, or ultimate landwehr, 
such that,— 


Then, howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, 
A virtuous populace may rise the while, 
And stand, a wall of fire, around their much-loved isle. 


In passing from domestic affection to patriotism he seems to 
descend, upon his wing of song, from pure ethereal poesy towards an 
oratory which belongs more to the earth. And oratorical patriot- 
ism is often a mere earthly thing, a-sort of generalizing boastfulness 
about “our noble selves.” The heathen “ virtue” of patriotism was 
thus essentially a selfishness, requiring to be corrected by the risen 
Son of Man (Acts xvii. 26), being an idolatrous devotion to one’s 
own state, involving disregard of the rights and feelings of other 
peoples. And it is noteworthy that the New Testament moral 
teaching, with all its distinctness in relation to common duties (see 
the two Apostolic Directories for these, Eph. v. 26, vi. 9, and 1 Pet. 
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i. 12, iii. 9) has not a word about the duty of “patriotism.” The 
political duty it speaks of is simply that of reverence for the State, 
subjection to the civil government of the country (cp. Is. xix. 11 
and Mat. xxvi. 63) in which the Christian’s lot is cast. 

It allows us to see (Rom. ix. 1-5), in the great heart of the Apostle 
of the Peoples (Acts ix. 15, Eph. iii. 8), that a passionate, private 
affection for one’s kindred nationality is possible for a Christian 
whose “ natural affections ” (Rom. i. #1) are not extinguished by the 
baptism of regeneration, but (1 Pet. i. 21-23) restored in a heart of 
flesh. But even under the Old Testament that love towards Israel, 
Canaan, Jerusalem, Zion, which we see as a character of the formed 
man of God (2 Tim. iii. 15-17), is never a simply private tribal or 
natural affection towards those who are Abraham's posterity accord- 
ing to the flesh (Prof. Hearn’s The Aryan Household states that 
generally mere blood relationship was not the principle of unity in 
clan, but a spiritual relation). The affection always had in it the 
catholicity of regard for “the kingdom” of God, as the true charac- 
teristic essence of what the outward nationality contained as an 
envelope. What has come in place of that (as is magnificently in- 
timated, Heb. xii. 18-24), is the brotherly love that is due to all 
Christians as the true Israel of God (1 Pet. ii. 8, 17 ; ep. Phil. iii. 8). 
But still the affection which man has naturally for his own country, 
has the sanction of Christianity, though this religion does not enter 
into detailed adjustments—e. y., between the rights of natural affection 
for the old land of birth and obligations of duty to a new land of 
adoption. The soldier who best loves his old regiment is the best 
soldier of his new one. But what the religion sees in all regiments 
alike isan authority (cp. Luke vii. 8), and the divine ordinance of civil 
government it supports with all its legitimate influence. 

That moral support Christianity gave to the State with loyal 
cordiality under the apostles when the chief magistrate was the 
monster emperor Nero, and all through the centuries of the period 
of “the persecutions” (Mark x. 30) then beginning. And now, if 
it should give any countenance to socialism, the action would be 
that of a kingdom going to war against itself—Christianity against 
the Christian peoples on behalf of an atheist that seeks to stamp out 
natural affections in the interest of a godless epicurism. (And here 
Prof. Vinet’s “individualism,” Essai de Philosophie Morale, etc., 
failing to give full right to the State as well as to the Church, comes 
short of the Scriptural constitution of man; much more does a hard 
secular individualism like that of Auberon Herbert, A Politician 
tn Trouble About His Soul). 

THE ABIDING OUTWARD OCCASION of socialism we may regard as 
being the law of necessary wages under the system of competition— 
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that is, the received system of free contract as fixing the reward of 
labor, under pressure of competition in the labor and produce 
markets. That law is by socialism branded as “hard and cruel,” 
on account of its bringing wages ever to the level, or normal, of 
what is necessary as means of living to the workman (Mat. x. 10; ep. 
Luke x. 7)—including his family. And here we shail pause in order 
to distinct and full recognition of the fact, that, under the existing 
economic order, that law is as inevitable as gravitation. 

It is not a device of political economy, nor an arbitrary creation 
of particular statutes or customs, any more than gravity is an inven- 
tion of Sir Isaac Newton. It exists by necessity of the nature of 
things under the received economic order: because under that order 
there is freedom ; especially, freedom of the workman, to dispose of 
his labor as he chooses; but also freedom of other individuals of 
the consuming public, not to purchase the produce of labor at a 
price they do not choose to give. These two—the producing 
laborer and the consumer—are the only real parties having a veto 
power or free voice in this matter. The employing capitalist— 
manufacturer, merchant, retail dealer—is only a medium of commu- 
nication between these two. He has no real determining power in 
relation to the wage rate. In the last analysis the power is wholly 
in the /ree-will of the workman, treating with the consumer, who 
also has a determining office of free-will in this matter. The law of 
necessary wages would be in operation with a certainty like that of 
gravity, though the employing capitalist had no existence. 

The law results from a twofold process of competition. 1. 
Directly operative, in bringing wages to that level or normal, there 
is competition of workmen for employment. A, finding he can live 
on 10s. a day, consents to work for that; consequently B, C, D, etc., 
have to work at the 10s. rate, though they might prefer 12s, For 
W, Y, Z, employers of labor, will not give 12s. for what is in the 
market at 10s. A thus commands the wage rate. And, excepting 
some exceptional plethora of employment, which does not enter into 
the general reasoning here, there will always be an A, willing to 
work for simply the means of living.* 2. Indirectly working to the 

* Regarding combination. The detailed ethics of combination are outside of 
our present inguiry. We will assume that a man is entitled to merge his indivi- 
duality in a trade, as a business partnership in labor ; then a combination is for 
us simply a representative of labor. It can be A, in our illustration in the text 
above, competing in the labor market by offering to work at 10s. a day per man, 
as well as an individual workman can. Combination has an advantage for 
labor in respect of equality of power with the capitalist, where the individual 
workmen might be Little Red Ridinghood negotiating with Grandmother Wolf. 
But only a small proportion of the laboring class can come into the plan of 
combination, and many workingmen might—like Hugh Miller—prefer to be 


free from the entanglements of trades-unionism. The following notes are worth 
recording here : 
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same effect, there is competition (e. y., of capitalist employers) in the 
produce market. Z offers the loaf at 5d. or a coat at 50s., because 
at that rate he can keep the business going and make a living out 
of it; consequently W, X, Y have to sell at the same rate; for the 
consuming public—democratic, aristocratic, monarchical—queen, 
lords and commons “as the sand which is by the sea in multitude” 
—will never, never! give 6d. or £3 for what is in the market at 
5d. or £2 10s. But this pressure on the employer, by the consuming 
public, is a necessity laid on him to give only the lowest rate of 
wages at which the work can be got. For if W give higher wages 
than X, Y, Z, then he must lay on a higher price than theirs, which 
will send the consuming public away from him to the low prices. 

It is stated by Mr. Mill (Political Economy) that ordinarily the 
actual rate of wages is somewhat higher than would result from a 
mathematical rigor in application of the economic law. And per- 
haps in retail dealing the actual amount that is ordinarily given 
over the counter is somewhat more than exactly the yard measure 
to a hair or the pound weight toa grain. Hugh Miller, journey- 
man mason, has a law unto himself always to give rather more work 
than he bargained for. It is only in Joe Miller that we meet the 
man who—“ righteous overmuch,” more than perpendicular—if he 
hear the “stop working,” when his mallet is uplifted for a stroke, 
allows it to roll down over his shoulder behind him, rather than go 
a stroke beyond his contract. Still Hugh has the bargain before 
his mind’s eye as drawing a line, which he chooses to overstep. It 
is by the imperial standard that the dealer weighs and measures. 
There is no imperial standard of the reward of labor, as there is not 
of the price of corn. The thing has to be felt after, through “hig- 
gling of the market.” But the thing that is being felt after is that 
minimum of means of living for the workman; and an employer 

1. Regarding conciliation. The late Mr. Dunlap, of Craigton, who, as Lord 
Provost of Glasgow and otherwise, had been a good deal called in as arbiter 
in trades disputes about wages, stated to the present writer that he had never 
found insuperable difficulty in bringing the parties to a peaceful settlement 
when he could see the work-people themselves face to face. That he had found 
it only when he had to deal with them through professional leaders, who might 
have even a pecuniary interest in the continuance of the war. ‘A word is 
enough to the wise.” 

2. Regarding forced elevation of wages. (1) It is maintained by economists 
that the gain to the working class through temporary elevation of wages by 
force of strikes, is not equal to the loss to that class through idle time and distur 
bance of business. Of course, the community is heavily a loser through such 
idleness, non-production and disturbance. (2) In some cases, namely, where 
the kind of work is practically a monopoly, natural or artificial, work-people 
may succeed in permanently keeping the wage-rate above the normal (normal as 
appearing in the reward of labor elsewhere of the same natural value). It isa 
question whether the success of the exorbitancy—on the consuming public—im 
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cannot continue to give wages materially above that, without ruin 
to himself and injury to those who are dependent on his thriving. 

It is impossible to keep the rate away from that level by mere force 
of will, as it is impossible for an eagle, fighting against nature’s force 
of gravitation, to remain always in the air, or for a whale to remain 
always under water. A combination of working people may, with 
compulsitor of strikes, force up wages for a time as a foot-ball is 
sent into the air; and, as the ball is thrust under water, so for a 
time the wage rate may, with compulsitor of lock-outs, be forced 
down by combination of employers. But gravity works on, and 
the ball returns to its level. A strike fund is only provision taken 
up in a balloon, and a lock-out fund is only provision taken down 
in a diving-bell; it can last only for a time. And in the meantime 
persistence in the strife of wills may be the ruin of one or both of 
the parties, as a fish will die if it remain too long above the surface 
of its pool, or a diving fowl if it remain too long below that surface. 
For instance, a trade may be driven out of the country, if, e. 7., 
through high wage rate, it be made impossible to produce a ship in 
Britain for less than £105,000 that can be produced in Belgium for 
£100,000 (in this way ship building was lost to Dublin). Or, again, 
a trade may be sent out of existence, if, e. g., the dearncss of linen 
cloth produced on the Tay lead to discontinuance of the use of it 
in favor of a jute cloth produced on the Hoogly (some years ago a 
Dundee manufacturer stated to the present writer that his firm had 
5000 operatives employed on the Hoogly). Wherefore, as Abraham 
Lincoln said, “ Let us have peace.’* 

The complaint of socialism, relatively to the law of necessary 
wages, may be stated as follows: 

In this industrial epoch of ours, with all its boasted material progress, the 


great laboring class, the true producers of the wealth, do not get the good of it. 
They are only a ‘‘ proletariate;’’ that is, a class of men who are dependent for a 


that exceptional case, is not detrimental rather than beneficial to the whole 
working class. But the exceptional case of monopoly is outside of the general 
reasoning here, which has regard only to the ordinary case, in which there is not 
monopoly. 

3. Regarding the goose that laid the golden eggs. The more the employers 
“wallow ’’ in wealth, the better for the work-people ; because a prosperous em- 
ployercan give steady employment. It is to be noted that all trades-unionism is in 
its nature intensely anti-socialistic ; for the very essence of its being depends on 
private capital—socialism will have only State capital. It lives upon capital even 
when making war upon it: like the invading armies of Napoleon I, making ‘‘war 
support war.” Trades-unionism is thus natively adverse also to codperative 
association of workingmen, because these are capitalist employers of themselves. 
There is room in trades-unionism for base irrational selfishness, but there are ex- 
cellent purposes (e. g., mutual insurance) of trades-union apart from war, which 
itself may in this or that case be ‘‘ just and necessary.”’ 

* Compare note above, p. 54. 
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living upon wages, having no hold upon the abiding resources of the community, 
whether capital or land. The typical workingman is thus a man to whom his 
life is a life-long bondage of precarious dependence on what may fail him at any 
moment, in a race of competition where the weaker goes to the wall. He is all 
his days a swimmer who can barely keep his head above water, and who, like 
Odysseus drifting on the raft, has no land in sight (so Mr. Rae). 


On the ground of what is thus complained against, socialism pro- 
poses a radical revolution of the existing economic order, in es- 
pecial abolition of wages, cofnpetition, market, private capital or 
property. 

THAT THE SOCIALIST COMPLAINT IS GROUNDLESS is a proposition 
which we will now consider. Although it had not been groundless 
that would have been no sufficient reason for embracing socialism, 
as “the thousand ills that flesh is heir to” are not a sufficient reason 
for suicide, were it only on this account—that it is better “to bear 
the ills we have than flee to others that we wot not of.” And in 
order to show that the complaint is groundless, it is not necessary 
to deny the fact that there are grievous evils in the existing condi- 
tion of the community. For it may be possible to show that the 
evils are not caused by the existing economic order, in so far as 
that is bound up in the system of wages—that is, of rewarding 
labor by an amount of commodity fixed by free contract of indi- 
viduals, employer and employed. 

The fact of the existence of grievous evils under the received order 
in Britain at the present, is demonstrated by the following state- 
ments which we find in Mr. Rae’s Contemporary Socialism (pp. 
60, 61): 

In the wealthiest country in the world, almost every twentieth inhabitant is a 
pauper. One-fifih of the population are insufficiently clad. The agricultural 
laborers and large classes of working people in towns are so poorly fed as to be 
exposed to ‘‘starvation”’ diseases, The vast proportion of the population live in 
monotonous, incessant toil, with nothing before them for old age but penury 
and parochial support. One-third, if not one-half, of the inhabitants of the 
country are huddled six in a room. 

The fall of pauperism, from one in twenty towards one in thirty, 
within a short term of years, incidentally illustrates the fact that, 
in our time, the material condition of the laboring class is rapidly 
improving; and we shall see, what is shown by Mr. Rae, that their 
condition in our time is very greatly in advance of the conditions 
that obtained some generations ago, before the incoming of that 
industrial epoch which is blamed for the existence of the evils 
complained of. Still, his generalizations are unquestionable; 
and when we reflect upon their significance, we perceive that 
they must represent a vast amount of temporal evil in detail; 
so that between the lines of them we seem to read the awful Isaiahan 
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description (Is. i. 5, 6) of utmost wofulness in the condition of a body 
politic. Nevertheless it can be shown—and that is the present point— 
that the evils thus existing in the economical condition of the com- 
munity are not caused by the nature of the economic order of society 
in connection with the system of wages, competition and market; so 
that the cause of them has to be sought elsewhere, and the cure or 
the prevention of them has to be sought in some other way than 
that of radical revolution of the existing order. 

We concentrate our attention on the one case of Great Britain. 
For that one case, which is most fully known, suffices for our pur- 
pose in the present inquiry. It is the case in which there have 
been most fully in operation those peculiar influences of the present 
industrial epoch of western Christendom, whose characters have 
been the real occasion of the recent socialism. To that case the 
conditions in other communities will tend to conform as the influ- 
ences go on working in those communities. And apart from this, 
we see in that one case what is possible under the received economic 
order. We see in it that Providence, in placing us under that or- 
der, has been really kind to us(undeserving). It is cause for thank- 
fulness that, under that order, demonstrably, it is fairly within reach 
of laboring mankind to have sufficient means of living in “ innocence 
and health and sweet content” (Burns). But there must be some 
“root of bitterness” that, “springing up,” is producing the existing 
evils. And there is good cause for believing that socialism, even 
apart from its atheism, is (Is. i. 4) fatally misdirecting its researches 
and expectations in looking for the cause and cure of evils in mere 
surface arrangements about commodity. 

The following dialogue is from life. Farmer: “ What's this 
thanksgiving that your Synod have appointed for?” MINISTER: 
“The harvest.” Farmer: “The harvest? It’s no muckle above 
an awverage this year, aa’m thinkin’.” It is heathenish to be thank- 
less (Rom. i. 21). And surely it is heathenish thanklessness to rail 
at a law as “hard and cruel,” that makes it impossible for wages to 
remain lelow what is necessary; when it is the workman’s own 
judgment that determines what is to be deemed necessary or suffi- 
cient. Paul knew from experience what it is to labor with his own 
hands (Acts xx. 34, 35; 2 Cor. xii. 13); and it is through this apos- 
tle (who can say experto crede) that Christianity teaches, that if a 
man have food and raiment he ought therewith to be content (1 Tim. 
vi. 10). He requires of a full-grown man (Acts xx. 834; Eph. iv. 
28) to aim at having, in addition to what he can live upon, some- 
thing that he may be able to give to the needy. And now we 
shall find it proved by experts that in the existing condition of the 
British workman there are means of conforming to this apostolic 
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requirement, if only there be the “ waste not, want not,” of which 
an example was set by the Son of Man and Lord of glory, when, 
having shown His liberality by miraculously feeding thousands, He 
said, “Gather up the fragments that nothing be lost.” 

What in reality is “ necessary wages?” It is often supposed to 
mean “starvation” wages. It really is, what the workman deems 
necessary, what suits him, what he feels he can tolerate and get 
along with, rather than leave this occupation; in short, what will 
enable him to live as he has been accustomed to live, in the manner 
of his class. For—because men are free—he has complete command 
of the situation. The consuming public may wish to get coals at 10s. 
a ton instead of 10s. 6d. But suppose that this cannot be without 
reducing the miners’ wages from 10s. 6d. a day to 10s. That does 
not suitthem. They prefer less unpleasant open-air work at 10s.— 
which is not so well paid as mining because it is not so unpleasant 
as mining; they leave the nether-world and straightway the con- 
suming public is starved (with cold) and frightened (with gasless 
darkness) into surrender. Short of exorbitancy—which will be 
cured by competition—the workman can have what wages he will 
have, or what he reckons to be necessary. 

The one sure way of permanently raising wages ts intellectual and 
moral elevation of the laboring classes. For (1) education, by its 
refining influence, creates necessities or felt wants which do not 
exist in the case of the uncultured: the American citizen cannot 
live on acorns and clothe himself only with blue paint. And 
(2) the community is greatly enriched when the workman’s 
wages thus keep rising; for we shall see, as he goes on being 
educated he goes on growing in value as a workman. 

With reference to the period referred to in Mr. Rae’s generaliza- 
tions, the following facts are stated by Mr. Greg, Mistaken Aims and 
Realizable Ideals of the Working Classes (we give them in our own 
words): 


1. It was estimated by Prof. Leone Levi (and others, arriving at the same result 
by a different process) that the working classes of Great Britain annually spent 
on tobacco and intoxicating drink, £60,000,000, of which £40,000,000 was put to 
the account of hurtful excess. 2. In the case of about three hundred families in a 
manufacturing town, where the conditions of working-class economy—general 
state of trade, rate of wages, price of commodities—were all rather unfavorable 
than otherwise, the ascertained average amount of earnings per family was £104 
per annum, while the estimated cost of living per family, drink included, was £71 
ayear. 3. Of preventible losses, Mr. Greg gives the following estimates, all, he 
says, lower than those of the Messrs. Chambers (tract on Misexpenditure) : 
(1) Ten per cent. through a bad system of retail dealing ; (2) from five to ten 
per cent. (he would say ten) through unthrift—careless or unskill ful shopping, 
bad cookery, etc.—of the working people themselves; (3) what he calls ‘a 
most unprofitable mulct’’ in supporting a trades-union fund. He holds that 
the working class lose in broken time more than they gain from a temporary rise 
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of wages through a successful strike, while of course the community is a loser 
through non-production and disturbance of business. 4. He makes a general 
statement with capitals and italics as follows : ‘‘That THIRTY PER CENT., equiva- 
lent to raising wages nearly one-third, could be saved by the artisan and manufac- 
turing working class of Great Britain easily (profitably, 7. ¢., we understand in 
respect of real enjoyment of life) and without any out-of-the-way measure of 
frugality. 

Testimony of Prof. Jevons.—His gifted mind was much directed 
to economical questions bearing on the welfare of the laboring 
class. In his opening address to the British Association, Section 
of Economies and Statistics, in 1870, he said: 


That there was little sign of the working class taking advantage of the rise in 
wages to make real improvement in their condition; that they spent all on 
higher living without making provision for slack times ; and that further aug- 
mentation of wages would be no real advantage to them without improvement 
in respect of temperance and education (reprinted in the volume of his Zssays in 
Social Reforms). 

Testimony of Huyh Miller—One of the keenest of observers, and 
a great master in general reasoning, he naturally took a deep inter- 
est in this class of subjects, and bears witness in the same strain as 
Jevons (Essays, Historical and Critical, etc., “The Strikes”), and, 
characteristically, has the following illustration from experience : 

At the close of a summer season of high wages, the masons, mostly young un- 
married men, had nothing to begin the winter with, excepting young Hugh, 
who had saved £12 to enable him to give the winter to self-culture. But an 
aged laborer, who had only 14s. a week while they had 27s, had, in addition to 
decently maintaining his house, put some money in the bank. The laborer was 
known to Hugh as a real man of God, while the others were in their practice undis- 
guisedly godless epicureans. 

The fact thus appearing is that, under the existing economic or- 
der, the amount of wages is more than the wage earners are qualified 
to make a good use of. We now speak, not of what happened to 
eighteen men upon whom Siloam tower fell through gravitation, 
but of the general effect of the law which keeps fourteen hundred 
millions of men, women and children from being strewn away into 
infinite space. The customary statement, that “the poor are be- 
coming poorer,” is strongly the opposite of fact (Wade, History of 
the Working Classes). Not only the nominal amount of money 
wages is vastly greater than it once was; their purchasing power is 
very greatly augmented ; so that the working classes now habitually 
enjoy, as “necessaries” which no one could do without, comforts 
and conveniences which were wholly beyond reach of the same class 
some generations ago. ‘The rising of the general condition is shown 
by the falling proportion of pauperism to population, and by various 
other tests of economical condition. Thus: 


In respect of essential conduciveness of material conditions to physical well- 
being, an ordinarily well-conditioned British workman of this day is better fed, 
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better clad, and better housed, than Queen Elizabeth was with all her 3000 (?) 
gowns. Since a later date than hers, the London death-rate has fallen from forty 
in the thousand to twenty-five, which shows a vast improvement that must be 
mainly in the condition of the working class. The New Zealand death-rate is 
less than half that vastly improved London rate. In Australasia an unskilled 
laborer, with from 6s. to 10s. a day of wages, can easily command for himself 
the essential conditions of material well-being—food, raiment, house-shelter— 
really as good as it is physically possible to command them for Queen Victoria, 
and that in a glorious climate, the like of which Her Most Gracious Majesty 
cannot enjoy (the ‘‘unemployed’’ problem does not come directly into the 
general question of rate of wages). And as the colonies are thus open to the 
British workman, so the whole world is open to all mankind, in so far as men are 
free. The importance of such freedom of migration of labor (see Bagehot, Postu- 
lates of Political Economy) brings to view another aspect of the whole subject. 
SocIALISM DESTROYS ALL POSSIBILITY OF ECONOMICAL PROSPERITY 
simply by abolishing freedom. Because men are /ree, there takes 
place, through colonization or other migration, an adjustment of 
population to conditions of prosperity, labor finding its way to where 
it is most needed and best rewarded, so that man’s estate of earth is 
made the most of. Because men are /ree, there is, in the mother 
country from which the future nations are swarming off, continually 
in operation a whole system of similar processes of self-adjustment 
of population, salutary as the circulation of vital fluids in the body. 
Thus, 1. The rate of increase of population in rural North England 
is much more rapid than it is in agricultural South England, because 
labor is moving from low wages to more abundant employment. 
2. Glasgow, in the seventeenth century, sought public protection 
against a “tyrannous cruelty” of invasion by Rutherglen, now a 
microscopic suburb of the great city—a city where are probably 
occupied not far from a fourth of the whole population of Scotland, 
while a fisherman in a dot of an island (Heisker, where the present 
writer was storm-stayed two nights; cp. Acts xxviii. 2, where the 
word is philanthropy) out on the Atlantic, near lone and wild St. 
Kilda, makes a little fortune by catching lobsters to be sent by 
smack and steamer to the Clyde. 3. There is also, simultaneously 
with that geographical (horizontal) migration, what may be described 
as a perpendicular or vertical migration in the transition from lower 
to higher kind of employment, or discontinuance of an industry in 
favor of one that supersedes it. When steam power comes into cot- 
ton weaving, the Uddingston villagers all at once abandon the hand- 
loom, and speedily, with their versatile because exercised intelligence, 
make their mark as the most skillful quarrymen, ploughmen, etc., 
in the countryside; while the Camlachie weavers, clinging to an em- 
ployment now antiquated—a moon that lingers dolefully after sunrise 
—bring an entail of misery on their children along with themselves. 
Exceptional distress, occasioned by discontinuance of an industry, 
may have to be met, like the Manchester cotton famine distress, by 
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exceptional provision of public or private charity. What we now 
are considering is, the ordinary normal course of things under the 
economic law in question. In connection with the occasion of 
such distresses in improved methods of production, socialism prevents 
prosperity by frowning upon invention. The effective beneficence 
of labor-saving inventions is shown by the following notes collected 
from Mr. R. Dale Owen’s Threading My Way: 

1. Every British workman has on an average machinery assistance equivalent to 

eighty colleagues, or, if the unskilled laborers be taken into account, forty col- 
leagues. 2. A piece of muslin is now sold at six cents which, at one time, would 
have been eagerly purchased at two and a half dollars. 3. He estimates that, 
with the amount of producing power now in existence, mankind could (ideally) 
live at present on three hours’ work a day. 
He thinks that that would be far too short a day’s work for the 
good of the generality of mankind at present. It has been estimated 
(by Mr. Giffen) that improved methods of production have, within the 
last thirty years, raised man’s producing power twenty-five per cent. 
That would almost suffice for reducing the ten or twelve hours of 
older industrial communities to the eight hours which is normal 
(though not statutory) in Australia. A distinguished physiologist, 
Prof. James Miller, of Edinburgh University, stated (Labour Light- 
ened, Not Lost), that, with one day’s rest in seven, eight hours is the 
ideally good working day. The West Indian negroes, after their 
“apprenticeship” pupilage was completed, could live in heretofore 
undreamt of affluence on two days’ work a week, but chose to live 
on one day’s in miserable, thievish destitution. Sydney Smith says 
(Lectures on Moral Philosophy) that a lion, which rises from sleep 
to kill and eat a man, and then goes to sleep again, cannot make 
progress. So of the South Sea Islander, whose main industry is 
waiting for the fruit of a tree he has not planted. But, under the 
received economic order of an epoch really industrial, we see—a thing 
to be profoundly thankful for—a good opportunity of temporal 
well-being to mankind 7/ they be free. Further, in particular: 

Socialism prevents prosperity by ruining intelligence, while abol- 
ishing freedom. It would fain prevent free exercise of mind even 
in the devising of methods of saving labor. It is unfriendly to la- 
bor-saving invehtions under an impression that it is “work” that 
men live upon, not produce. A flock master, by a certain arrange- 
ment of two gates, can, at mustering times, accomplish, with two or 
three men, a process which, within his memory, would have occu- 
pied “the population of a parish.” The socialist way of thinking 
about “ making work,” no doubt, would set the parish all to work 
again in the old fashion; and, by abolishing the eighty colleagues 
of the British workmen, make men pay two.and a half dollars for 
the piece of muslin that now is in the market for six cents. Also, 
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it would ruin the intellect of the workman himself, and so make 
him useless as a producer. The world’s premier workman is the 
free American citizen, who, on the average, is worth five East 
Indians; for that citizen’s mind is educated and keenly exercised, 
full of “ notions,” so that, e. g., he has produced twice as many labor- 
saving inventions as the citizens of any other nation that can be 
named—inventions, be it remembered, which, making the British 
workman eighty-one times the man he was for mankind, are the re- 
sult of competition (abhorred of socialism), constraining men to seek 
the cheapest methods of production, and thus continually operating 
as a necessity that is “the mother of invention.” The bearing of 
that mental vigilance and activity as an educative “eye-opener” 
(Americanism) on the workman himself is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing : 

Fact placed in evidence before a Royal Commission, that, where an uneducated 


workman needs two-thirds of his time for looking at the work he is doing, the 
educated workman can do the looking in one of those two-thirds of time, 


And on a large scale the same thing was illustrated in the discus- 
sions about the Nebraska territory, by the contention that land, 
which would support a free population of one hundred millions, 
could, with slave labor, support only twenty-five millions. But the 
socialist “ Nickel the Soulless,” while a slave, would not be a 


Christian Uncle Tom, but only a heathenish Quashee. And we 
have learned from history, addressing us through her expert witness, 
that the socialist community, with only hunger in place of a soul, is 
in possession of a fiend, like the Gadarene demoniac, whom no man 
could keep in chains. The socialist programme of action, in the 
hands of the workers it would favor, could not keep the existing 
human race from dying of sheer hunger. 


Prof. Jevons had a hint about insurance against slack times. That 
would correspond to capital’s insuring itself against business losses— 
the workman’s “ business loss” is being out of employment. Again, 
poorly paid professional men support an Aged and Retiring Fund, 
and a Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund; and workingmen insure them- 
selves in some measure through friendly societies and (what Prof. 
Jevons prefers) through trade societies. Why not systematically, 
and to the requisite amount, take such insurance into the plan of 
life as a “ necessary ”—like wearing shoes and stockings—to be taken 
into the calculation of “necessary wages?” The capitalist insures 
his “ plant.” The workman’s “ plant” is his health and life. We 
see that he has command of the situation. 


JAMES MacGREGOR. 
Oamaru, NEw ZEALAND. 





IV. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


~ goes problems are dividing public interest with Bzblical 

problems. They are certainly neither unpractical nor 
unimportant to the Christian Church and its present and future 
ministers. Church Congresses and Congresses of Labor, Lambeth 
Conferences, Presbyterian and Evangelical Alliances, charges of 
Bishops to their clergy, and sermons and addresses of Moderators 
of General Assemblies on both sides of the sea, and baccalaureates 
of college presidents are challenging serious attention to them. The 
press—daily, weekly, monthly and quarterly—concerns itself with 
them, sometimes seriously and wisely, sometimes in the spirit of a 
shallow sciolism or a bitter, scurrilous partisanship. The most ancient 
and venerable scientific associations deal with them. New societies, 
learned or popular, are formed to study them impartially, or to 
advocate some particular theory or measure with reference to them. 
They have, year by year, taken larger and stronger hold upon 
collegiate and university instruction, and have gained a secure place 
in the curriculum of theological institutions. Some of the most popu- 
lar novels select this theme. And plainly, these problems should 
not be left for discussion and decision to statesmen and politicians, 
to economists and sociologists and men of letters and professional 
“workingmen” only. The truth is more clearly recognized day by 
day, which Prof. Francis G. Peabody, in his Lowell Institute 
lectures of last winter, expressed so aptly and forcibly in these 
words (as they were reported): “ Every social question is at heart 
a moral question; the highest ethical ideas alone can solve the 
pressing problems of the family, charity, temperance and labor; only 
as men can be brought to recognize their duties to society, as well as 
their rights as individuals, can a better social order ever prevail.” 
A Western correspondent of the Congreyationalist, in a recent num- 
ber of that paper, asks the pertinent question: “ When will it be the 
pulpit’s turn to cause more light to break forth upon the political 
chaos?” Mr. Lowell’s question: “What bonds of love and 
service bind this being to the world’s sad heart?” ought surely to 
stir to deeper thoughtfulness and more earnest action the Christian 
conscience. With our views on the vital connection of morality 
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with religion, and on the fundamental position and importance of 
religion, we must maintain the right and duty of the Christian 
Church and her ministry, to take a warm interest and an effective 
part in the study, discussion and solution of these social problems. 
With reference to these great living questions, the Church in her 
ministry and her members has a right of utterance and of action 
not yet, we think, adequately recognized and exercised; a duty by 
no means fulfilled. If patriotism, philanthropy, piety and even an 
enlightened self-interest were aroused and enlisted, much might be 
at once accomplished towards the relief of undeniable distresses and 
wants, and much be done positively towards a better social order. 
There are problems within this field, complex and intricate, which 
are by no means ready as yet for solution. 

We propose to consider some of the offices of Christianity in respect 
to the social problems of to-day. And we must look not merely 
at the problems themselves, but at the spirit of the age with refer- 
ence to them, if we would understand these services. The temper 
of our time is certainly not, in all respects, favorable to the wisest, 
safest, most thorough dealing with the great questions of social life 
and order. It is a time of unrest, of deep dissatisfaction and per- 
plexed questioning, rather than a time characterized by clear dis- 
cernment and well-reasoned conclusions as to the nature, the needs 
and possibilities of society, evils and their remedies, good and the 
mode of its attainment. The Church and the world confront on 
different sides the same grave problems, and each in its own way; 
disquieted by what it sees to exist, and what it apprehends to be 
desirable or urgently necessary ; by the way in which it construes 
and interprets the present situation and its own responsibility (or 
that of others) for it; by the belief which it entertains as to the 
powers that are requisite to relief, reform, or progress, and the way 
in which those powers may become available and be applied. 

The Church is ill at ease in view of the social situation. We, 
who believe that for society, as well as for the individual man, 
godliness has “ promise of the life which now is and of that which 
is to come,” cannot be content with things as they are. Surely 
neither we, nor our fellow-men, are enjoying the complete fulfillment 
of this promise. Neither can we who believe that earth’s realiza- 
tion of the hopes of the future is to be ushered in by larger gifts of 
the Spirit and the fuller development and application of the inhe- 
rent power of the gospel, rather than by convulsions and catas- 
trophes and new miracles of power in the physical sphere, be 
satisfied with what these eighteen centuries have wrought. We can- 
not exonerate ourselves (the Church), and hold the gospel and other 
agencies, outside of and above or below ourselves, responsible for the 

5 
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slow and partial triumph of Christianity in the social life of earth. 
It is not of the gospel that we have cause to be ashamed, but of 
our understanding and use of the gospel. Just so far, therefore, as 
spiritual life has been quickened within the Church, bringing a 
profounder sense of the obligation of Christians to do the whole will 
of their Lord ; just so far as the Church has come to the recognition 
of the fact, or been stirred by the apprehension, that in any direc- 
tion or relation she has come short even of the endeavor to do her 
whole duty ; just in that proportion her unrest is reasonable and 
right. 

The Spirit and providence of God have wrought and are working 
like results in other relationships of hers. The wail of the heathen 
world, the cry of the unevangelized masses within the borders of 
Christian lands and Christian communities, have begun to disturb 
her contentment with the narrow activities, the stinted consecration, 
the petty sacrifices of the past. The demand of the world upon 
her is breaking in upon her from many sides and in many ways. 
She is forced to think of the account which she must render as 
steward of manifold grace. For the very reason that she is not of 
the world she has it all the more in her power and is all the more 
under obligation to be to the world a mighty agency for good. 

While sociologists, economists, jurists, statesmen and philanthro- 
pists are studying with new zeal and seriousness the many impor- 
tant theoretical and practical problems of sociology, the Christian 
Church has begun to be alive to her peculiar and practical in- 
terest in them. And her disquiet is intensified by her discovery 
of her ignorance and indifference in the past, and her want of prepa- 
ration and competence if the present, to do what she plainly has 
the call and should have the power to do towards healing the hurt 
and promoting the welfare of society. 

While the Church is thus ill at ease, the world is vexed by fiercer 
agitations. Whatever may prove to be the quarter from which or 
the shape in which the help must come, these social questions con- 
cern in the first instance and most directly secular relations and rights 
and duties—relations of man to man and class to class and interest 
to interest—relations of “the classes and the masses,” the services 
and the privileges, the toils and perils and rewards, both of labor 
and of possession. It is there that the turmoil and the strife mani- 
fest themselves, there that the inequalities and rivalries and 
competitions appear most clearly in themselves as well as in embit- 
tering contrasts, which are wrought out in their results. It is there 
that the loud complaint of wrong and outrage is most clamorous, 
and that swift and often violent redress is sought. 

Even where no voleanic outburst of the grosser socialism, com- 
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munism or nihilism has disturbed the peace and at times 
threatened the very existence of organized society, unrest is preva- 
lent. Neither is it relieved by the multitude of counselors and 
the confusion of their counsels. When action follows so promptly 
upon the utterance of a specious theory or the shouting of a 
popular watchword, the conditions of the problems under debate 
are often suddenly and surprisingly altered. Discussion and actual 
conflict must both be taken into account as present factors in the 
situation ; sometimes the one precedes, again the other. 

As for the multitudinous counselors and counsels that show no 
sign as yet of allaying the unrest, of which they are at the same 
time witness, exponent and fomenting factor, they cover the widest 
ground and present themselves in bewildering contrast one with 
another. At one end of the line we are presented with the calmest 
and coldest of reasonings and speculations; at the other, the favor- 
ite argument is the bullet and the bomb. No ancient philosopher 
rivaled in assumed dignity and pretension the leaders of the ex- 
treme right; the extreme left is marshaled by the most Hibernian 
of Fenians and the most savage of the assailants of the czar. 

On the philosophic and scientific side theories are propounded, 
some of which are wide as the universe in their ambitious scope, and 
which by their very terms cut off the very possibility of help or relief, 
even through the highest interventions of wisdom, experience and 
sympathetic and self-sacrificing devotion. There is, e. 7., the doctrine 
which describes social science, or sociology, as having for its object 
“to explain the constitution and movement of human societies con- 
sidered as natural phenomena, and the laws which such bodies obey 
irrespective of any individual volition” (Academy, Nov. 29, 1890). 
So far forth as the view is consistently held that these are purely 
natural phenomena—words being used in their natural sense—what 
is there to do but wait until these phenomena work themselves out? 
The intervention of any “ individual volition” whatever, human or 
divine, is an impertinence. Involuntary interventions may be 
watched and studied, but cannot be supplied. And, at the other 
extreme, stands the brutal assault of nihilism on all existing social 
order. Whatever is must be swept away. Nothing more unequal, 
unjust or oppressive can take its place. The mere doctrine of 
chance promises some improvement. This multiplication of pro- 
posals and methods, broad and narrow, comprehensive and specific, 
offers a wide opportunity for future comparison and choice. But 
plainly the hour of relief is not yet. 

This being the general state of mind in the Church and in the 
world in regard to the many serious and intricate social problems, 
which are for us in part an inheritance from some crisis in the past, 
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in part a development of our own time, in part a *tima és det, what 
has Christianity to say to men and to do for men with reference to 
the relations and interests of this life? The fact that the interven- 
tion of the Church is not on all sides earnestly solicited, and if prof- 
fered would be, by some, vehemently rejected, neither relieves the 
unrest of the Church nor can be allowed to silence her voice or 
arrest her action. It becomes her only the more diligently to learn 
what it is given her to say, and what she is bidden to do. She is 
under authority, but not that of the world. She has a trust to 
fulfill, and learns its conditions not from its beneficiaries but from 
Him who devised it and gave it to her in charge. And the un- 
favorable temper of the world only redoubles her obligation to 
carefulness and faithfulness, Meekness of wisdom and undaunted 
courage and loyalty become a more essential endowment. 

We shall speak further and briefly only of the attitude to be 
taken and held by the representatives of Christianity with reference 
to these social problems and their solution. The very shape which 
these questions take in the Christian mind will be determined by its 
conceptions of God, man and the world. There was, therefore, good 
reason why the fourth course of the well-known apologetic lectures 
delivered by Prof. Luthardt at Leipsic, a few years ago, should deal 
with “modern views of the world and their practical consequences.” 
He examined accordingly rationalism, pantheism, materialism and 
pessimism not so much as philosophical or scientific systems, as in 
their bearing on the great living interests of society. In the same 
spirit Martensen, Uhlhorn, Von Sybel, and others of like mind have 
upheld the banner of Christian morality and sociology in the very 
high places of the most atheistic social democracy of Germany. 
We have not yet heard so often as Europe has done declarations 
like these from the press and the platform: “God is the people’s 
greatest enemy, for He has cursed labor” (the Proletario of Turin). 
“ All authority, human or divine, must disappear, from God down 
to the meanest agent of the police” (Campana, of Naples). 

The Church, listening to the one authoritative voice that speaks 
from above for her direction rather than to the confused and clam- 
orous voices about her, some appealing, some protesting, and none 
quite sure what they should say, finds that she has three functions 
assigned her in this sphere. She understands them better when 
she studies them in the iight of her own endowments and opportu- 
nities and the world’s needs. These offices are a conservative, a re- 
formatory and a mediating office. 

This is the order in which we shall consider them, for this is the 
order of their natural relationship, dignity and importance. If the 
Church has a reformatory or a mediating work to accomplish 
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among men, it is because she has first received a divine commission 
under which she is to act; she has become the repository of divine 
truths and gifts and equipments which she is to hold fast, and on 
which she is to rely both for her own continued security and pro- 
gress, and for her success in all work that she attempts for others. 
She will reform nothing unless she keeps in mind the divine ideal 
that has been set before her, and subordinates every impulse, pur- 
pose and effort to the reproduction of this in the condition and life 
of those whom she would reclaim. If she proffers her service as 
mediator she must seek to bring divided and contending men to- 
gether as she brings them nearer to God after the method and by 
the instrumentality of His truth. Otherwise it will be the rejection 
of her service rather than its acceptance that may bring about a 
temporary reconciliation, as it was common and intense hatred to 
Christ that brought Herod and Pilate together, uniting them against 
Him. 

When her work in the world is described as a warfare her an- 
tagonists are designated. The promises of divine guidance and help 
are given only for her battle against enemies who are both God’s 
foes and man’s. The only armor and weapons that will avail are 
divinely appointed and “ mighty through God.” She has no roving 
commission to visit ancient armories or modern arsenals to choose 
what may please her fancy or commend itself to her judgment as 
promising well. God’s call summons her, God’s truth instructs and 
directs her, God’s provision supplies her. Her characteristic and 
constant attitude, whatever else it may be, must be conservative; it 
cannot be original and inventive. This will be more evident when 
we presently come to particulars. 

And her mediating office among the men, the classes, the interests, 
the measures with which she has to deal must be secondary to the 
reformatory. There is room for a mediator’s service, and need of it 
only where and because evil has introduced confusion and strife. 
Her grapple must be, therefore, first and chiefly with the evil. 

Following, then, this order, we look more closely into the con- 
servative office of Christianity and the Church in relation to social 
problems. 

We shall regard the Church in its organization, its members, its 
instrumentalities and their use, as a representative, and a true rep- 
resentative, of Christianity in the world. Whatever other ends 
were to be secured by the institution, the maintenance and the de- 
velopment of the Church, we are concerned for our present purpose 
with the Church as ordained, equipped and commissioned with 
special reference to the condition and needs of the great human 
society, from some of whose members it is constituted, within which 
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it continues to exist and grow, and for the service of which it is 
designed and qualified. Whatever the Church may be as a monu- 
ment to “the grace of God that bringeth salvation,” whatever it 
may be asa nursery of the children of God, and a training school 
for heaven, it has a witness to bear and a work to do for God among 
men with reference to the relations and interests of this life. We 
shall concentrate our attention, therefore, upon the Church viewed 
in this aspect. 

The Church is to be conservative in the first instance of the position 
assigned her in the world. Seeking constantly and with all docility 
to gain clearer conceptions and a fuller understanding of this part 
of the divine counsel, the Church is to maintain with a vigilance 
and resolution which nothing can weaken, and with which nothing 
can be allowed to interfere, the place which she is to oceupy and 
fill, She may desire, she may accept no other. She does not go out 
to find a place for herself and a work which she can do to advan- 
tage, where she may be able to discover or make a lodgment for 
herself. She is not to advertise for a home or an employment. She 
does not throw herself upon the chances of life and livelihood. She 
does not appeal to the charity or the favor of men. She does not 
rely on the variety or the sufficiency of her capacities and qualifica- 
tions, her versatility, her power of adapting herself to circumstances, 
her willingness to become “all things to all men.” Her place is ap- 
pointed, and she is to hold it to the end. 

She is to be conservative, moreover, of the instructions given her. 
She may be bidden to keep herself unspotted from the world, but 
she may not limit herself to this, for this is not all her charge. She 
has seen the grave and harmful error of those who would have her 
seclude herself, and refuse her appointed work for fear of spot. 
She is to enter the homes of men, not the refined and pure only ; 
the manifold and diverse forms and spheres of the activity and 
industry of men; the most transient and the most permanent of 
the relationships of men, to execute a commission, and do a great 
work, from which she cannot come down to go into retirement. 
If she is to be fertile in invention, ready in resource, facile in 
adapting her testimony, her appeal, her protest, the manifestations 
of her sympathy, and her productive effort to the endless variety 
of the conditions in which men are found, this must always be 
strictly within the line of her commission. Where the letter of her 
instructions is not at once clear, and she seeks to learn and fill her- 
self with their spirit, she must see to it with the utmost carefulness 
and the extremest jealousy, that she do not negligently or unwit- 
tingly allow some other spirit to mingle with and vitiate or+sup- 
plant the spirit of the divine orders under which alone she has warrant 
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to act at all. If the appeal in the days of the old prophets of 
Israel (Is. viii. 20) was “to the law and to the testimony,” in judg- 
ing of necromancers and soothsayers and their pretended wisdom, 
she must ever have recourse for herself, as she is ever to point men, 
to the divine directory of life and conduct. From this she is not to 
make or suffer appeal. Going out into and doing a work in a 
world in which the declared will of God is usually the last and least 
object of concern to men, she must for herself be most exemplary 
and scrupulous in exalting and executing her commission. 

And now, to enter more into detail, in respect to the truth which 
she is to hold and to proclaim, with reference to the order and the 
disorder of society, and the social problems in regard to which the 
Church must speak and act, what shall she emphasize, and how? 
High pretension has not elsewhere always brought relief to the men 
whom it has addressed. How shall the profession of the Church 
be proved to be no presumption; her interposition become any- 
thing better than a new element of confusion in a society already 
sorely perplexed and in great distress? If neither a decorous scien- 
tific remonstrance, nor a boisterous communistic clamor is to bow 
her out or thrust her out from this field of service, where need is so 
great and so little has as yet been effected, to what great truths and 
principles is the Church to bear her unvarying, unfaltering witness? 
To what law of life and power of life is sle to invite and summon 
men to subject themselves, as she submits herself, in all things and 
in all circumstances ? 

In this sphere, and for our time perhaps more than for any that 
has gone before it, it is especially necessary that the Church be con- 
servative of a high and pure doctrine in regard to such truths and 
principles as these: The reality and efficiency and rightful 
supremacy of moral and spiritual entities and forces; the reality 
and the transcendent importance of moral and spiritual interests; 
the maintenance of a due proportion and a right relation of things 
material to things spiritual ; and therefore, of course, the supremacy 
of God and things divine; the uncompromising assertion of the 
reality and the authoritative nature of God’s revelations of Himself 
in His Son and in His written Word; the dignity of manhood, in 
the assertion and exposition of which the Church has a witness to 
bear, which, whatever the appearance, is higher in fact and more far 
reaching in significance and bearing than the most pretentious and 
delusive offer ever made by the great tempter to our first parents, 
or by modern philosophy to its adherents; the divine order and 
constitution of humanity and of society; the true mutual relations 
of the present life and the life to come; the truth that here “ man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he pos- 
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sesseth,” while yet possession is no proof of extortion, usurpation or 
fraud; the great principle in the divine economy, whose importance 
is indicated to the Church by the fact that her Lord took occasion 
so often to reaffirm it, that “ whosoever hath, to him shall be given, 
and he shall have abundance, but whosoever hath not, from him 
shall be taken away even that which he hath”—a principle so 
utterly opposed to the communistic tenet that “to him that hath 
not shall be given, and from him that hath shall be taken away 
that which he hath;”* the principle that there are distinctions— 
natural and circumstantial—in essence, in power, in possibility, in 
right, not to be obliterated, because they owe their existence to the 
creative and providential orderings of God, so that to enter, as much 
modern revolutionism does, upon a war of extermination against 
them is to join issue with God ;+ the principle that the second table 
of the divine law, the second great commandment, upon which 
many without and some within the Church would concentrate 
an all but exclusive attention, can never be duly honored or ful- 
filled, except in its secondary relation to the first; the grand 
principle of the dignity and blessedness of honest, earnest toil; the 
law of increase and conquest in many of the most important 
departments and relations of life, that losing is finding, that sacrifice 
is acquisition, that submission is ascendency, that surrender is 
triumph. Now these are social truths and principles of the first 
magnitude. Their special relevancy to the social needs of our time, 
and their peculiar significance with reference to the social questions 
that are under debate, need no proof. Noris this the time and place 
to array the evidence that these are truths and principles clearly set 
forth in that Word which is for the Church the charter of her 
existence, and the law-book for her faith and action. A Christianity 
that should doubt or question them is at once put on the defensive 
in regard to its right to its own name. 

Such truths may be unpalatable among men—in unequal degrees 
perhaps—but all distasteful, and some of them irritating, to the 
world, and particularly to the classes of men and the types of 
thought that in our time assume most confidently, not only to be 
‘“‘advanced” and “enlightened” and “emancipated,” but to be sup- 
ported by the general suffrage. Nothing could be more suicidal 
to the Church as healer and helper to disordered and distressed 
humanity than that she should, either at the outset or by any sub- 

* For interesting illustration of our Lord’s use of this principle see Latham’s 
Pastor Pustorum, p. 312. 

+ For a startling exhibition of the way in which and the extent to which civili- 
zation and progress rest upon, perpetuate, and in their way even intensify these 


inequalities, see Archbishop Magee’s Gospel and the Age, p. 37, ina sermon on 
‘««The Final Overthrow of Evil.”’ 
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sequent concession, accept the world’s tastes and judgments as the 
criterion of truth or a rightful rule of action. She looks in another 
direction for her standards of truth and of duty. 

Where these truths have simply been overlooked, the steadfast 
acceptance of them by the Church, and her loyal and reverent rec- 
ognition of them, should secure from men about her at least the 
acknowledgment that they are worthy of account. Where they are 
more positively challenged and denied, the witness of God’s Word 
in their behalf to the Church, and through the Church, should go far 
to establish them against the conclusions of individual reason, or the 
impressions derived from personal consciousness, The profounder 
the conviction of the Church, and the more staunch her adherence 
to that which she accepts as from the Scriptures, and from the 
Spirit of God illustrating its preciousness and proving its power, so 
much the more weighty becomes the obligation of all sincere in- 
quirers after truth to consider this testimony and to confess the 
force of the supporting evidence. 

We do not press the consideration that the Church surrenders 
her only peculiar vantage ground, which is a matter of no small 
moment, when she fails to be conservative and steadfast here. She 
has no right to any vantage ground that is not given her by the 
truth which she represents, and for which she should stand at all 
times and at all hazards. She is not manceuvring for position, as 
skillful generals do, or as adroit yachtsmen do at the start and at 
every turn in a hotly contested race. She has received a trust, and 
holds it. Ancient Rome, at the end of the first century, ignorant 
of and indifferent to Christian truth, could marvel at Pliny’s report 
concerning the early Christians that their sacramentum, their mili- 
tary oath, most inviolable of all engagements, was, inter alia, that 
they would not deny a trust or disown a deposit. Let the Church 
of all ages be emulous of a like fame in regard to the trust and de- 
posit of the faith “once for all delivered to the saints.” Holding 
and proclaiming these truths on the ample warrant that is hers, she 
exhibits to the world one of her most marked qualifications for 
helpful and efficient dealing with social relations and problems. 

These are truths and principles which society greatly needs, 
bearing as they do directly on many of the most undeniable of 
human wants, and throwing as they do light from heaven on many 
points in respect to which human wisdom and experience are in the 
greatest straits. It is for the Church to reassure herself in respect 
to these truths, not solely by considering their source and their 
primary credentials, but also constantly by putting them to the 
proof which they invite. They demand application. Let the 
Church then confidently claim for them this trial, using them first 
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within the sphere of her own life where none can gainsay her right 
so to employ them, and then challenging like use of them by others. 
They offer to society in all its forms, and parts, and exigencies, a 
basis solid and durable enough, and a bond flexible and strong 
enough for any crisis or any strain. No necessity of the whole will 
prove large enough to exhaust their resources, no want of the indi- 
vidual too minute and transient to be touched by them with saving 
power. 

We were to consider next the reformatory office of Christianity. 
There are those who deny us the right to make any such claim in 
its behalf. 

Writers of the school of Mr. W. R. Greg (author of The Creed 
of Christendom) declare Christianity to be essentially anti-reforma- 
tory. Their mildest arraignment charges it with being apathetic 
towards social and other secular improvement. Their sharper attacks 
lay stress on its characteristic “ other worldliness,” which leads it to 
look to another life, not for retribution only to evil-doers, but for 
the correction of the inequalities and other ills of this life, instead 
of summoning it to present and energetic action for their mitigation 
or removal. 

Within the ranks of socialism, while there are “ Christian social- 
ists” who find the highest warrant for their beliefs and efforts in 
the truths and spirit of Christianity, and who only claim for these 
a more complete and consistent application, and while some of the 
more distinctively socialist assemblies (like the Gotha Congress of 
1877) have prudently contented themselves with declaring religion 
a private affair, the prevalent feeling in socialist circles is that of 
sullen or pronounced hostility to Christianity. Those whose doc- 
trine is “pan-destruction,” as an indispensable prerequisite to the 
needed reconstruction of society, are not alone in their denunciation 
of Christianity as essentially anti-reformatory. Less destructive 
reformers of this school will yet be found to hold religion and 
Christianity “main pillars of the established order of things, and 
irreconcilable obstructives to all socialist dreams.”* Even tenets as 
innocent in appearance as this—that each individual should have 
complete command of his own powers of labor and entire possession 
of their product—will hardly claim the support of Christianity in 
the face of its conspicuous and emphatic teaching as to the mutual 
obligations and ministries of the “ members” and the “body.” Has 
the hand, e. g., exclusive right to the entire enjoyment and product 
of its powers and their use? The wider prevalence and the more 
rapid progress of socialism within the last generation is traced by 
some of our most thoughtful observers and students to a decline of 


* Rae’s Contemporary Socialism, p. 224. 
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religious faith among the masses.* This is often seconded, if not 
caused, by the disappointment of their visionary and unfounded 
expectations. 

In the face of these and all like arraignments of Christianity, 
and in the presence of the appalling multitude and variety of human 
ills, we vindicate for our faith a reformatory purpose and power, 
purer, higher, kinder, more thorough and effectual than the world 
can show beside. Our present concern is with the proof and illus- 
tration of this within the field with which current social problems 
have to do. 

Christianity while conservative, as we have been insisting, is not 
blindly so—conservative of all that exists. It does not assume that 
all is right and needs only to be kept right. On the contrary, the 
reason for its appearing in the world is that evil is so prevalent, so 
malignant, so pestilent, that it controls so many of the active forces 
in human life, and that the agencies which are not ruled by it are 
so utterly inadequate to its subjugation and expulsion. It appeals 
to every man in his own behalf and in behalf of his fellow-men. It 
intervenes to protect and serve all imperiled interests. 

Its concern is for salvation, and that in no narrow sense. Its 
reformatory work derives all its vitality and power, its breadth, its 
prospect of permanence, from the fact that Christianity is the reli- 
gion of redemption; and this includes, with individual rescue, “ the 
transfiguration of society” (Bishop Westcott). Its grapple is with 
man’s estrangement from God, in all the spheres, and all the forms, 
and all the degrees, in which this shows itself. Because moral and 
spiritual evil take such advantage of natural evil, and make such 
powerful use of it to God’s greater dishonor and to man’s more 
complete undoing, Christianity deals with man’s relations to it. 
Many of the forms of natural evil it must leave unassailed, except 
as moral evil misuses them. Then it cannot be indifferent even to 
the temporal aspects and the earthly relations of the cares, priva- 
tions, distresses and calamities of life. It seeks to transmute them 
into spiritual treasures to those who are subject to them, and into 
the bonds of a more tender and sacred union, and a more watchful 
and efficient helpfulness between man and man. 

If the reformatory function of Christianity promises to be of any 
special value, justifying its demands and warranting its grand pre- 
tentions, it must be on the ground of the largeness of its scope, the 
elevation of its aim and standard, the purity of its spirit, the effec- 
tiveness of its methods and instrumentalities. 

If we would do justice to the largeness of its scope, we must 
redeem this word “ reformer” from some of its narrow and techni- 


* See Laveleye, Mehring, Rae, etc. 
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cal associations. Christianity does not claim to be a reformer of 
morals and manners only, of the vicious and criminal classes alone, 
of defective or distorted educational systems, or industrial malad- 
justments, primarily and chiefly. There are reformers on every 
side to represent each of these and other single interests like these. 
Christianity restricts itself to nothing narrower than moral evil, 
social evil, everywhere in humanity. 

In carrying out its behests there is a place for specialists—for a 
Wilberforce, a John Howard, a Dorothea Lynde Dix, an Karl of 
Shaftesbury—devoting the energies of many years to the redress of 
some one great wrong, or the mitigation of one great evil. All 
honor to them! But let us not conceive of Christianity as a spe- 
cialist, in the line of some particular sympathy of our own, 
interested in some one behalf and for naught else. “The supremacy of 
Christianity,” says Bishop Westcott, with rare force and eloquence,* 
“ extends to all social organizations, to all civil compacts, to all im- 
perial designs, no less than to all doctrines of God and the single 
soul.” Christianity recognizes humanity as of one blood, establish- 
ing the unity of society and giving the whole a valid claim upon its 
service. It finds each unit in this great aggregate stamped with one 
image—the image of the King—though he be poor, careworn, sorrow- 
ing, erring, sinning. It can, therefore, never despise a real burden 
that weighs on a human life, or any disadvantage that retards the 
progress or threatens the welfare even of the humblest and feeblest 
of men. 

Nothing is more contrary to the spirit of Christianity than con- 
tempt for the working classes and their occupations. Luthardt, 
Uhlhorn and Friedliinder, Pressens¢ and Schmidt have shown us 
how far-reaching and fatal was this error in the philosophy and the 
practical life of ancient Greece and Rome. If we would do more 
complete justice to the aim and standard of Christianity, we must 
emphasize the fact that while it makes serious account of all] the 
conditions and accompaniments of man’s life, its chief care is for 
man himself. And here it is content with nothing less than the 
best results both to the individual and to society. It respects both 
to such extent that it will sacrifice neither to the other. It will 
have holiness in the heart and life of individual men, and therefore 
in their homes, their social life, their industries and trade and com- 
merce, their art and politics. In behalf of God and man alike it 
resents with indignation the claim of the politicians and economists 
who warn ethics and religion away from their domain. It searches 
for sin as a fact and as a factor in social evils, the cause of many, 
the aggravation of all. Reform will be superficial, circumstantial; 


* Social Aspects of Christianity, p. 6. 
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transient except as Christ makes men “the obedient ministers of the 
divine will.”* 

Christianity aims to secure for man all that corresponds with the 
dignity of his origin and being, all that is demanded by the wants 
and capacities of his nature. And therefore it wars against all that 
impairs or degrades that nature through human act or neglect, 
whether one’s own or that of others. It is reverent, and endeavors 
to discriminate, as many modern reforms and reformers fail to do, 
between the things that God has made and ordained, and that which 
man’s ignorance, error and sin have made of God’s works and 
ordinances. It hesitates to put forth its hand against any real work 
or ordinance of God. And while the work is going on, whatever 
may be true of the final issue, it is as Archbishop Magee says: 
“Not by the completeness of her conquest over evil, but by the 
completeness of her antagonism to all evil, that we are to judge 
how far she (the Church) is true to her mission.” + 

Recognizing the permanent and ineffaceable distinction between 
moral evil and natural evil, Christianity cannot wage its warfare 
against all those things which enter into the social agitations of our 
time (and of past ages as well)—inequality, poverty, care. Whatever 
aggravates these and brings them into confederation with moral 
evil it opposes to the end, and not in vain. But it can have no war 
with the constitution of things, as it came from the hands of God, 
and was by Him pronounced “very good.” It accepts this as a 
divine verdict upon the original creation, rather than as an element 
of doubtful value in a poetic effusion of uncertain origin, which 
is no more likely to be reliable than the quasi-science of the same 
mythical story. It accepts social inequalities, as well as physical 
and intellectual inequalities, as certainties while the earth lasts, and 
as having unquestionably been in the past, tributary to civilization 
and progress ; so with poverty and sorrow, conflict and suffering. 

Yet if its view of these forbids it to have any such quarrel with 
them as it has with moral evil, it does not pass them by on the 
other side. It has ministrations to them that are all its.own. It 
gives cups of cold water in Christ’s name, which infuses a blessing 
into the draught. It teaches men by bearing others’ burdens to 
fulfill the law of Christ. Its sincere and sympathetic grief carries a 
peculiar balm to hearts that are sad and sore. But with all this 
and beyond all this it looks to the reformation of souls. 

As for its spirit we need say further only one or two things. Its 
earnestness is tempered and made convincing by its distinguishing 

* See Archbishop Thompson’s sermon before the Social Science Congress ot 


1865, Life in the Light of God’s Word, p. 197. 
+ The Gospel and the Age, p. 45. 
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love and grace. These culminate in the self-sacrifice, of which 
its Lord gave the universe the great example, and in which it 
strives through Him to walk in His steps. Dean Merivale, the 
historian of The Romans under the Empire, emphasizes this 
as the great contrast between pagan and Christian society.* The 
contrast is yet to be wrought out in all its completeness. Chris- 
tianity insists upon personal relationships and personal interest as 
the condition of all healing and lasting helpfulness to needy men. 
In poverty, in sorrow, in perplexity, in vice and crime man needs 
the touch of personality. This ministration cannot be made over 
to laws and institutions. And Christianity, while developing to the 
highest sensibility and strength responsibility for self, rebukes the 
disposition to exculpate one’s self by charging other men and society 
with their faults, and accepts to the full measure man’s responsibility 
as his brother’s keeper. 

As for its methods and instrumentalities it approaches the refor- 
mation of society through the reformation of the individual, instead 
of relying, as socialism does, on the artificial, summary and, if 
necessary, violent reconstruction of society, as the means of attain- 
ing the good desired for the individual. It seeks the truest liberty 
of man—liberty under the divine law—with the greatest stability 
of society. It works from within, outward. It works as leaven, 
interpenetrating, and so transforming the life, or the mass, into 
which it is introduced. It is not used like the sculptor’s chisel, on 
the assumption that the material is all that it should be, or good 
enough for its purpose, and needs only to be externally fashioned to 
proportion and beauty. Inasmuch as here isa mighty transformation 
of the material itself, and not simply an external improvement, it 
claims command of the powers of a higher life, reaching down into 
and perfecting the man himself in all the conditions and relations 
of this life. There was a time when Christianity was accounted 
little more than a philosophy, a doctrine. The reaction of our day 
tends indisputably, in many quarters, to belittle both doctrines and 
institutions, emphasizing only the moral, the practical. An entire 
Christianity is needed. The irregular, sporadic enunciation even of 
a divine truth and a divine law is not enough. This must be sup- 
plemented by and embodied in the institutions of Christianity, 
securing permanence, stability, consecutiveness, progress in the 
religious and in the social and secular life. Because the powers and 
relations of manhood are what they are, Christianity insists on the 
obligations of man to work. It protects and defends work and its 
products. It maintains the rights and expounds the uses of 
property and capital, and that in the interest of the masses, as well 


* Lecture in Faith and Free Thought, pp. 343-387. 
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as in that of the prosperous classes.* It holds masters and rulers to 
their responsibility. In view of the growing complexity of society, 
and the advances of civilization, it becomes only the more serious, 
earnest, vigilant in watching the new complications that arise. 

Many of the sorest temptations and most serious perils to men 
come in connection with undeniable rights and unquestionable 
advantages, e. g., the development of industry, increased mastery 
over nature, the triumphs of machinery, the division of labor. 
Dependencies are multiplied, e. g. the dependence of employed on 
employers, who, in their turn, are in the grasp of conditions existing 
perhaps on the other side of the globe. The insecurity which thus 
threatens employed and employers alike, subjects to the severest 
tests the manhood, the morality, the piety of all. Nothing less than 
the divine transformation which Christianity works, the mutual for- 
bearance which it inculcates and develops, can stand the strain of 
the social problems which are before us and upon us. Our welfare 
will otherwise be our destruction. 

We may speak much more briefly of the mediating function ot 
Christianity. In the spirit of her Lord (Luke xii. 14: “ Man, who 
made me a judge or a divider over you?”) the Church may well 
refuse to be made directly an arbiter in the strifesof men. But her 
mediation is always timely, and should contribute much to the 
solution of the vexed social problems of the day. As her Lord is 
the ‘‘only Mediator between God and man,” she is often the only 
promising mediator between man and man. Her intervention is of 
peculiar and unique worth because of that which she represents, 
and because of her rightful attitude with reference to the questions 
that agitate and divide men, the parties to these controversies, and 
the settlement which it is her aim to bring about. She can speak 
with a disinterestedness and a conciliating kindness that are all her 
own; as well as with a firmness and an authority that no other 
may assume to use here. 

One of the most interesting papers presented at the recent meet- 
ing of the Social Science Association, at Saratoga, was that of Mrs. 
Charles R. Lowell, of New York, on “ Boards of Conciliation and 
Arbitration,” which she characterized as the civilized rather than 
the uncivilized way of adjusting controversies between employers 
and employed. The success of this method of voluntary arbitra- 
tion she held to be dependent on increase of intelligence, love of 
justice, honor and faith. If the Christian Church cannot contri- 


* Pope Leo XIII, in his late Encyclical, on ‘‘ The Condition of Labor,’’ says 
with good reason : ‘‘ Our first and most fundamental principle, when we under- 
take to alleviate the condition of the masses, must be the inviolability of private 
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bute, beyond all other agencies, to the development of these condi- 
tions, then the very nature and claims of Christianity need reéxami- 
nation that we may see to what extent and for what it is to be 
received. 

The Christian Church never assumes to speak the only word that 
is to be spoken on the delicate, complicated and important problems 
with which we are now dealing. It was not mere courtesy to 
guests assembled in his own Cathedral church, nor shrewd policy, 
but profound and genuine Christian wisdom, that prompted Arch- 
bishop Thompson to say to the Social Science Congress in York in 
1865 :* “There is room enough for us and you 
minister of Christ and the social philosopher can consent to recog- 
nize each other’s functions, and to forego mutual prejudices, there 
is much that they can do in common The Christian minis- 
ter needs to check and correct first impressions by the deliberate 
observations of the philosopher. The philosopher needs the 
kindly influence of the minister to clothe in love the somewhat hard 
doctrines which he receives, and to commend them to those for 
whom they are intended. Their work is one and the same and they 
may help one another.” 

In the presence of the substantial facts of life, so often sad and 
stern, and little relieved by “the somewhat hard doctrines” of 
the philosophers, there is sore need of wise and effective mediation ; 
for the facts alone, and much more the facts and doctrines together, 
develop misconception and misunderstandings, jealousies and rival- 
ries and competitions, antipathies, antagonisms and bitter conflicts 
on every side. And the tendency in many quarters seems to be 
steadily and strongly away from “ righteousness, joy and peace,” for 
which Christianity stands, if need be, like Athanasius, contra 
mundum. 

When men maintain that economics is a science of natural fact 
and law, from which all moral considerations are to be as rigorously 
excluded as from our study of the growth of the wool on a sheep’s 
back, it is time for Christianity to call for a more serious and satis- 
factory dealing with the question: “How much is a man of more 
value than a sheep?” (Matt. xii. 12), Where men are confessedly 
dealt with as “animated tools,” the cast-iron law of inhumanity 
needs to be tempered by the Golden Rule. When merchants and 
manufacturers, grinding the faces of the poor, insist that they must 
act on “ business principles,” Christianity does well to call for the 
revision of those principles. Such a revision should at least divide 
attention with the revision of the creeds of Christendom. 

Not officiously, nor in the spirit of self-righteousness, but with a 


* Life in the Light of God’s Word, pp. 198, 199. 
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humility and a penitence and a quickened earnestness becoming her 
in view of her own frequent forgetfulness of unquestioned truth, 
and her neglect of duty and opportunity, the Church of Christ and 
her members may well proffer their mediation. We suggest a 
few of the oft-forgotten truths and the neglected rules of life which 
she does well to hold up by word and deed before and among needy 
and perplexed men. 

The great departments of social science—a reformed and pro- 
gressive jurisprudence, industrial relations, education, charity and 
beneficence, and the rest—suggest also the regions in the actual indi- 
vidual and social life of men where the need is sorest, the compli- 
cation most serious, the contention most acute and embittering. 
Christianity should be the most ardent and worthy representative 
of such truths and principles as these: the humanity of man and 
the brotherhood of men; the binding obligation and the healing 
power of the Golden Rule, not in the negative form in which 
Greek philosophers and sages of India and China have propounded 
it, but in the affirmative form in which Christ announces it; the 
relative importance and proper order of duties and rights, which 
moral philosophers may still discuss, but which Christianity, slight- 
ing neither, establishing and securing both, sets forth thus—your 
rights and my duties, rather than my rights and your duties; the 
subduing of the spirit of self-assertion and self-seeking everywhere, 
and the enthronement of the divine spirit of self-sacrifice; the sub- 
ordination of material gains and advantages to the attainment of 
spiritual progress and unity of spirit among men; deeper concern 
for the removal of wrongs and the alleviation of evils, than for the 
prevalence of any favorite theory or policy with reference to them. 
If in these points, to speak of no others, the mediating office of 
Christianity be discharged eagerly and faithfully, she will have done 
what she can to make of society a very kingdom of God. Such 
natural evils as are irremovable will have lost most of their bitter- 
ness, and oppression and injustice and the spoliation of man by his 
fellow will be a memory of the past. 

Social life, society, will be acknowledged and treated as the 
ordinance of God. This divinely ordained society is an organism 
which becomes more highly and variously complex. Its primary, 
permanent and indestructible elements—the family, the State, the 
Church—providing for home life, civic life, and the religious life of 
men, in fellowship with God and with one another, continue to the 
end, fulfilling their appointed office. The industrial life of men, 
protected and promoted by less fixed and unchanging institutions, 
finds shelter, honor, nurture, in its largest expansion and its most 
diversified development, proving the reality of the dominion con- 

6 
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ferred on man over lower life and matter, and ministering to varied 
enjoyments and rich and satisfying usefulness. 

Every individual being within this ever-unfolding society will 
be held to possess a divinely conferred dignity and worth, 
which none may violate or question. This distinguishes humanity 
from all beside, and guarantees its unity. Within the largest 
variety of the relationships and activities of men a divine law rules, 
controlling ends, method and spirit. The lawful ambitions, compe- 
titions and emulations of men will be chastened by supreme love to 
God and genuine and unfeigned love to fellow-men. Whatever 
man may become, whatever he may acquire, the original capacities 
of his being, physical and spiritual, will be held as a trust; all that 
he comes to be by development and culture is still a trust; all that 
he acquires in the use of any and all of these powers is yet a trust 
for God and for fellow-men. Divine favors, human successes, only 
widen the sphere, vary the opportunities, and intensify the obliga- 
tions of man’s stewardship. The ideas of “liberty, fraternity and 
equality,” so often sundered from their divine connections, emptied 
of their true meaning, and filled with new and strange content, will 
be again put into right relation to the supremacy of God, and His 
appointments and providential ways with respect to men.* They 
will be held in harmony with the truths of man’s real and manifold 
dependence and subordination, and of ineffaceable differences in 
original capacity and opportunity, the natural results of man’s 
activity, and the allotments of God’s providence to him. Respect, 
sympathy, love, helpfulness, hearty codperation, will make of life 
among the children of our Heavenly Father, something infinitely 
more and better than the most visionary theories of encyclopaedists 
ever saw in it. Industry, trade, commerce, and all the legitimate 
activities of men, will be restored to their proper place as instrumen- 
talities for the general good. They will be redeemed from their 
present enslavement to greed and in general to personal and selfish 
ends. Man’s dominion over the earth will be extended, perfected 
and exercised not for his own aggrandizement, but for the honor of 
God and the service of men. He will be greatest in the kingdom 
of earth, as he is declared by Christ to be chief in the heavenly 
kingdom, who serves most and best. This dominion itself will sup- 
ply an enlarged and solid basis for ever-advancing spiritual enjoy- 
ment and attainment. There will be an easier transit from earth to 
heaven. 

CHARLES A. AIKEN. 

PRINCETON. 


* This was one special aim of men like Kingsley and Maurice in the hot con- 
troversy that was in progress in England forty years ago. Kingsley’s Memoirs, 
abr. ed., p. 145. 





V. 
JEAN ASTRUC.* 


OME years ago, while pursuing a history of great interest for me, 
that of the French Protestants—“ the Church of the poor ”— 

from the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 1685, to the Revolution, 
I met with the name Astruc, which is not at all uncommon in Langue- 
doc. I at once queried if Jean Astruc, whose work on the assumed 
documents of Genesis I had long known, were one of the Languedoc 
Astrucs, some of whom had been faithful confessors of the gospel 
long after the Revocation, had died for their faith, or had lived a 
daily death as convicts on the galleys because they would not re- 
nounce their belief in Jesus. Was French Protestantism at all 
responsible for the beginnings of a critical denial of the supernatural 
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character of the Bible? History presents us with the panorama of 
strange human contradictions, but how the army of martyrs for a 
simple belief in the honesty of the Bible could send forth a cham- 
pion of the deniers of the honesty of the Bible as a record, required 
from me some answer of fact. 

The facts, as I have found them, are given in the following lines: 

Jean Astruc was born March 19, 1684, at Sauve, Languedoc, a 
little town about thirty-five miles northwest of Nimes, built in the 
form of an amphitheatre on the right bank of and overlooking the 
chasm of the river Vidourle, in the heart of the Cevennes moun- 
tains, and near towns and fields and caves and snowy heights that 
had been the refuges of the “destitute, afflicted, evil-entreated (of 
whom the world was not worthy), wandering in deserts and moun- 
tains, and caves and holes in the earth,” the sma!l but unconquered 
and unconquerable -army of God. At Sauve, the father of Jean 
Astruc had been a Protestant pastor, with two other Astrucs of 
Sauve as pastors, before the Revocation; but when that thunder- 
cloud rose above the horizon he alone recanted, entered the Roman 
Church and “lived as a philosopher,” became a lawyer, giving most 
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of his time to the education of his two sons, his only children, who 
always remained in the Roman Church. Anne Louis Astrue, the 
younger son, became a lawyer in Toulouse, noted for his eloquence, 
and was made professor of French law. He died long before his 
elder brother. Jean Astruc tells us in his Mémoires pour servir a 
Vhistoire de Montpellier, 1767, that he went to college at Montpel- 
lier, then a renowned seat of learning and one of the greatest schools 
of medicine in Europe, a reputation it had borne for centuries; be- 
came M.A. in 1700, when sixteen years old; a bachelor of medi- 
cine in 1702; doctor in 1703. He speedily rose in his profession at 
Montpellier, was lecturing there as a substitute from 1707 to 1709, 
and continued professor at Toulouse and Montpellier from 1710 to 
1729. During these years his reputation for wide learning and 
immense ability for work, was carried throughout Europe by the 
throngs of students who came and went from Montpellier. In 1720 
he was made a royal consulting physician with a pension of 700 
francs. During these years he had married Jeanne Chaunel, of 
Ianguedoc, by whom he had only two children; a son, Pierre 
Frangois Louis, a lawyer, who, at Paris, was placed in well-paid 
offices, bought at a high price (Barbier, Vol. v, p. 80); and a daugh- 
ter, Anne Jeanne Antoinette, born 1723, who married, 1745, Etienne 
de Silhouette, a man of literary and financial ability, in high office 
with the Dukes of Orleans until made, by the Pompadour, control- 
ler-general of the finances in March, 1759. Silhouette was dis- 
missed in November of the same year, amid the rage of Paris, 
because he could not accomplish the impossible, and because, while 
the country was at the last gasp under the enormous taxation, he 
secured for himself a State pension of 60,000 francs per annum.* 

In 1729, at forty-eight years of age, with a European reputation 
and large wealth,+ Astruc resolves to leave the provinces and take 
up his residence in Paris, that he may give himself to literary labor 
on the great work of his life, De Morbis Venereis, issued in Latin in 
1736, in one volume, then in a French translation, passing through 
several editions, until in 1755 it became 4 vols., 4to. This subject 
had been and continued to be the main study of his life, and the 
main ground of his reputation. He was appointed physician to the 
King of Poland in 1729, but after a short visit to Poland he 
returned to Paris the same year and was appointed professor of 
medicine in the College Royal and dean of its medical faculty.t 
In L’ Europe vivante et mourante, 1759, p. 379, Astruc is called 


* Silhouette, Bouret, etc., pp. 8, 29, 72, 298. It is from him that the portraits 
in outline merely are called Silhouettes, 7. ¢., empty. 

+ Silhouette, etc., p. 42. 

¢t Lorry, in Mém. de Montpellier ; Mém. pour Vhist. de Languedoc, p. 631; 
Journal d. Scavans, October, 1767. 
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“Doctor of medicine in the Faculty of Paris and University of 
Montpellier, one of the consulting physicians of the king, reader 
and professor of medicine, surgery, pharmacy and botany at 
the College Royal in Paris."* He remained in Paris the rest 
of his life; where, besides his larger publications, he was the 
author of some pamphlets on the war between the physicians and 
surgeons. He opposed the admission of the surgeons to equal rank 
with the physicians, and was until his death a determined foe to 
inoculation for smallpox.t Beyond his De Morbis Venereis, he pub- 
lished in 1740, Mémoires pour Vhistoire naturelle de Languedoc, 
Paris, Cavalier, 4to. The work consists of many essays he had 
prepared on the ancient geography, present natural phenomena and 
literature of Languedoc, and read (at least ten years before) in the 
Royal Academy of Science at Montpellier,t with some others. A 
sentence here throws a sidelight on Astruc’s mind. “I long hesi- 
tated to publish this work, because it did not seem to me proper 
that one devoted to a different and exacting profession should 
appear to occupy himself with researches, purely physical or 
literary. But finally patriotism overcame this scruple and I 
allowed myself to be persuaded that my present occupations do not 
forbid the publication of a work composed long ago.” § It is a 
trait of Astruc’s active and learned mind to be always spending the 
leisure obtained from his profession in questions of philosophy or 
literature, and pronouncing a judgment upon them; at the same 
time confessing that these questions were entirely out of his line of 
constant investigation; that he hesitates to publish, but is over- 
persuaded, etc. 

Thirteen years after this work, 7. e., 1753, Astruc published the 
work that has made his name famous in circles of Biblical critics, 
entitled: “ Conjectures concerning the Original Memoranda which, it 
appears, Moses used to compose the Book of Genesis, with remarks 
which support or throw liyht on these conjectures. [With the motto:] 
I pass through the remote regions of the Muses, untrodden before by 
other foot. {Lucret.,i, 926.] Brussels, Fricx, Printer to his Majesty, 
opposite the Church of the Madelaine, 1753. With privilege and 
approbation.” It is to be noted that Astruc was sixty-nine 
years old in 1758, so that immature youth cannot account for any 
aberrations. In his Preface he says: “This work was composed 
some time ago, but I hesitated to publish it, lest the freethinkers, 
who take anything for their support, should misuse it to diminish 
the authority of the Pentateuch. One who is both learned and 

* Silhouette, etc., p. 8, note. 

+ Astruc, Doutes sur Vinoculation; Petit, Lettre a M. Astruc; Quesnay, 
Lettres sur les disputes entre les Médecins, etc., 1737; Grimm, Corresp., viii, 37. 
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very zealous on the side of religion, to whom I have shown it, has 
dissipated my scruples. He has assured me that what I suppose 
concerning the memoranda used by Moses in composing Genesis has 
already been advanced, essentially, by several authors (Fleury and 
Le Francois) in works highly approved; that the particular appli- 
cation I make of this supposition, distributing Genesis in several 
columns that represent the memoranda, does not at all alter the 
text of Genesis, or does not alter it more than the division that has 
been made into chapters and verses; and, thus, far from being pre- 
judicial to religion, it can only be of great advantage to it, in that 
it helps to solve or to throw light on some difficulties met with in 
reading this book that have been a great burden ‘to the commenta- 
tors. On his advice I have determined to issue this work, and to 
submit it to the judgment of enlightened persons, whose observa- 
tions I will hear with pleasure. I protest in advance very sincerely 
that if those who have the right to decide upon it, and whose deci- 
sions I should respect, find my conjectures either false or danger- 
ous, 1 am ready to abandon them, or to speak in better terms, I 
abandon them from the present moment. Prepossession in favor of 
my own ideas will never prevail with me against the love of truth 
and religion.” Our difficulty with this statement now is: if it is 
true, why did Astruc make his title page tell three untruths; that the 
book was published, (1) in Brussels; (2) by Fricx; (8) with privi- 
lege and approbation ; when it was published in Paris, by his con- 
stant publisher, Cavelier, and without privilege and approbation ; 
and why did he not add his name to a work with, as he says, so 
high a purpose and excellent attestations, and that could not possi- 
bly be of harm? 

In this work Astruc points out the repetitions, p. 10; the use of 
the two names of God, pp. 10-13; the anachronisms, p. 16; the 
interpolations, p. 866; the disorder in the narrative and chronology, 
pp. 378, 489. He arranges much of the text of Genesis in three 
main columns, A, B, D, and places fragments of the text in ten other 
columns, C, EK, F, G, H, I, K, L, M, and chap. xxxix.* These 
parts of Genesis, Astruc supposes, were originally memoranda by 
different authors; two came from the Hebrews, but others may 
have been borrowed from other nations.t These memoranda were 
arranged and left, by Moses the compiler, in separate columns, just 
as he found them with all their agreements and differences,t and 
all the faults which have been noted are due to later copyists, 
“critics,"§ who through negligence, ignorance, presumption, made 
alterations by omissions and interpolations, endeavoring to make 
one continuous narrative out of the discordant and fragmentary 
memoranda that were never intended for that purpose.| Though, 


* pp. 308-319. t pp. 310, 316. ¢ p. 332. 8 p. 450. | p. 438. 
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indeed, Moses may have made interpolations.* This method of 
regarding the basis of our present, as he holds, discordant Genesis 
will account for the use of the name of God; A did not know Jeho- 
vah, but B knew the name Elohim as well as Jehovah.t It accounts 
for the repetitions,t for anachronisms, negligences, faults, etc.§ 
Moses, as the compiler, is thus seen to be guiltless of negligence and 
inattention ; | that is, Moses’ honesty is saved by denying all trust- 
worthiness as history to Genesis. It will be noticed that if a 
narrative so disfigured with repetitions, anachronisms, the misuse of 
the names of God, omissions, interpolations, could not, according 
to Astruc, with any justice be attributed to an honest human writer, 
Moses, far less could it be attributed to God as its author. The 
only basis on which Genesis is treated is the purely human. There 
is no direct statement to that effect, but the supernatural is excluded 
simply by omission. The book excited no interest at all in France. 
The only notice of it in France that I have been able to find was 
by that “laughing devil,” as he called himself, Voltaire, in his 
Philosophical Dictionary, article “Genesis,” published ten years 
after the appearance of Astruc’s work, 1761-65, in which he says 
very truly, “it redoubles the darkness he sought to disperse.” 
“Tt is principally this verse (Gen. xxxvi. 31) that determined Astruc 
to upset the whole of Genesis and to suggest memoranda from 
which the author drew. His work is ingenious, exact, but it is 
audacious. A council would hardly have undertaken it. And 
what is the gain of this offensive and dangerous work of Astruc? 
To redouble the darkness he sought to disperse.” Two years after 
this publication, Astruc came before the public again with a dis- 
sertation on “The Immateriality, Immortality and Liberty of the 
Soul,” in which he argues learnedly but dryly for his theme, with 
no more religion than a paganized Christian; believing that we 
shall be rewarded or punished by God simply in accordance with 
our deeds. He is far more learned in Cicero and Quintillian than 
in the New Testament, or in Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Massillon, not 
to speak of that higher soul, his famous contemporary, Fénelon. 
The Conjectures of Astruc has always been a rare work to 
find in a library or bookstall. Why it is rare, Voltaire alone tells 
usin his Philosophical Dictionary article “ Books:” “It is some- 
times very dangerous to make a book. Silhouette, before he 
could imagine that he would be controller-general of the finances, 
had printed a book on the agreement between religion and politics; 
and his father-in-law, Astruc, had given to the public the memo- 
randa from which the author of the Pentateuch had taken all the 
wonderful things that happened so long before him. The very day 


*p. 366. + pp. 382, 346. tp. 332. §p.378. |p. 438. Fpp. 338-356. 
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[March 5, 1859] Silhouette obtained his place, some good friend 
sought out a copy of the books of father-in-law and son-in-law, to 
place them before Parliament, that they might be condemned to the 
flames according to custom. Both of them bought up all the 
copies in the kingdom; and that is the reason why they have 
become so rare at present.” In 1761-65, Astruc, seventy-seven 
years old, published his work on the Diseases of Woman (7 vols.). 
He prepared a work, Mémoires pour servir ad Vhistoire de la Faculté 
de Montpellier, which was published (1767) after his death at 
eighty-two years of age, in May, 1766. We have thus followed 
Astruc through his literary career. Lorry’s eulogium upon him, 
included in the posthumous Mémoires de Montpellier, makes him 
a very learned man, “all his life passed in his study,” modest, but 
with little affection for his family. ‘“ Learned with his eyes, but not 
with his brains,” is Quesnay’s description of him in 1737,* that is, 
destitute of originality, and dependent upon precedent, a judgment 
that is forced upon a reader of his writings, and verified by his con- 
stant opposition to any innovation. Owing to the fact that so 
little has been known of Astruc’s life, and, from the apparently 
pious words of his Preface to the Conjectures, it has been supposed 
by many writers that he was a religious man, whose only desire in 
publishing that work was to clear the Bible from stumbling blocks 
for the unlearned reader. There are facts which all Paris in the 
first half of the last century knew even better than it knew of the 
learning of Astruc. 

When Astruce, in 1729, at forty-five years of age, with his fame 
and wealth, with his wife and children, came to Paris, he immedi- 
ately entered into society that was admitted to the court, ‘He is 
found as an intimate of the house of Madame de Feriole, in the Rue 
Neuve St. Augustin,t the wife of President de Feriole, receiver- 

“ general of the finances of Dauphiné, a man of wealth, in close con- 
nection with great financiers like Samuel Bernard, and a devoted 
adherent of the Molinists,t as the Jesuits, who were in full power at 
court and opponents of the Jansenists, were called. Madame de 
Feriole was a sister of Pierre Guérin de Tencin, in 1729 Archbishop 
of Embrun, and of Claudine Alexandrine Guérin de Tencin, better 
known in history as Cardinal and Madame de Tencin. As Astruc’s 
future is intimately connected with these persons and the court, it 
will be necessary to describe them somewhat in detail. They are 
incomprehensible in any other society than that of “Sodom and 
Gomorrah,” as the German mother of the regent called Paris under 
the sway of her son and his fit minister, Dubois. Sismondi charac- 


* Lettres sur les disputes, etc. ‘ 
+ Arssé, Lettres, p. 339; Micnevet, Hist., Vol. xv, p. 65. —  Arssi, p. 237. 
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terizes the time thus: “The parade of all the vices, made with 
effrontery by the highest classes, was imitated by those who sought 
success, and feared they would not be favorably regarded at court 
if they did not follow suit. The Duke of Noailles, who had played 
the religious devotee until the death of Louis XIV, 1715, believed 
that he ought to show regard to the regent by publicly taking 
under his protection an opera singer. Obscenity in language and 
impiety became the symbols of those who pretended to form the 
best society.”* The open adultery, which had been made the mode 
by Louis XIV until his marriage with Madame de Maintenon, be- 
came again the mode under the regent and Louis XV, both of whom 
set the vile example, until D’Argenson could say that no one in 
France but the poor Protestants made any pretense of keeping to 
his wife.t This is going too far, for there were a few high nobles, 
men and women, and many of the plainer sort, who abhorred the 
Sodomic tendency of the times. The letters of the Duchess of Orleans 
and of Aissé, the mémoirs of Dangeau, St. Simon, Marais, DeLuynes, 
to speak only of those of the first rank, show the unspeakable 
vileness of life, from the throne downwards, throughout the eighteenth 
century. Two great purposes are never relaxed—to get the largest 
amount of money possible out of the State treasury, and to spend it 
on disgraceful passions. And none were more shameless in the race 
than the clergy, from Cardinals Rohan, Dubois, Tencin, Bernis, 
down to the abbés of the salons. 

From their splendid estate near Grenoble, where his father and 
mother had spent their all in a life only to be ashamed of and sor- 
rowed over, Pierre Guérin de Tencin, b. 1680, entered the service 
of the- Roman Church, and came to Paris in the first years of the 
eighteenth century, whither his sister, Madame de Feriole, had pre- 
ceded him. She moved in the highest rank of society,} and soon 
her brother was made prior of the Sorbonne, doctor, grand vicar 
and archdeacon of Sens, and abbé of Vézelay. Claudine de Tencin 
was a year younger (b. 1681) than her brother Pierre. She, against 
her wishes, had been made by her parents to assume the nun’s vows 
at the Convent of Montfleury, Grenoble, that she might no longer 
draw from the depleted family chest. Her life here, as at many of 
the convents at that time, was a round of pleasure, and she finally 
obtained release from her vows by the help of her confessor and by 
friends in high office,§ and came to Paris about 1712, when thirty 
years old, to join her brother. Brother and sister were alike in the 
consuming passion for place, power, wealth, and in utter oblivion 


* Vol. xxvii, p. 290 f. + Vol. i, p. vi. 
t Bo.tineBrokE, Letters, Vol. ii, pp. 33, 551; Arsst, passim. 
§ Duc os, p. 246 f.; LEscurg, p. 10 ff. | BottnaBrRokE, Letters, Vol. ii, p. 33. 
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of all moral restraints in obtaining them. Both were soft and gen- 
tle in manner, but with tempers that were cyclones; perfect adepts 
in the art of using words to conceal their thoughts, making the one 
they addressed believe that life-was only valuable to them for ser- 
vice to him, while at the same time they might have been turning 
in their minds or fingering in their pockets the poison suited to his 
case.* From 1711 to 1729, the course of brother and sister, who 
played into each other’s hands, was marked by an aggregation 
of crimes against morality and against the State, and with con- 
stant growth in wealth, place, power. The Jesuits were then in 
the height of power in the State. The Tencins were devoted adhe- 
rents of the Jesuit side of every question. When it was found 
necessary for better banking opportunities, to have Law converted 
to the Catholics, it was Tencin who was selected for this operation. 
He accomplished his task quickly to the satisfaction of all parties, 
and was paid by Law in cash and stock and pointers for further use. 
When Dubois, the infamous, determined to be cardinal, and used 
all the power of the government and an enormous fund, eight mil- 
lion francs,t to obtain the hat, Tencin was chosen (1721) to be his 
agent at Rome to spend the greater part of this fund, some of which 
he thriftily invested in hands that were to advance Tencin. That 
Tencin had just been convicted by Parliament of simony and per- 
jury and all Paris knew it, was only an additional recommendation 
to Dubois. 

The sister’s course for twenty years was to secure the favor of 
elderly debauchees of high rank and so obtain the wealth she sought. 
The journals of the day give the list of her paramours from the 
regent and his prime minister, Dubois, down. It was while she 
was publicly introduced by Dubois, in 1717, as under his protec- 
tion, that she, thirty-six years old, became, by a military officer, 
Destouches, the mother of an infant which was heartlessly sent off 
by her order and left on the steps of the Church of St. Jean-le- 
Rond, in Paris. Fortunately a poor woman took compassion on 
the child, adopted him, and in after years he became the celebrated 
D’Alembert. Never did his mother show the slightest interest in 
him, though his father acknowledged him and left him a support. 
On April 6, 1726, in her splendid apartments, another elderly para- 
mour, Lafresnay, shot himself or was shot dead and was hastily 
buried from her house that night. He had placed in the hands of 
a friend his will, in which he states that he had been ruined by 
Madame de Tencin, who would not return a large amount of funds 
placed in her hands for safe keeping. He accuses her with his last 
breath of far viler crimes than common debauchery and larceny, and 

* Lescure, p. 55; A1ssé, p. 252, and passim. 
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of constant threats to assassinate him as she had tried to assassinate 
others. Madame de Tencin was arrested and taken to the Chatelet 
prison, April 10, where she would have been tried by the civil 
tribunal; but by the use of the lettre de cachet, obtained of course 
by favor from the ministry, she was, April 11, removed to the 
Bastile, where all the proceedings were autocratic. Even thus it 
was difficult to calm the mind of Paris over this crime. Marais tells 
us,* “that the corpse was disinterred,” “she was confronted with it,” 
“confessed her debauchery with the dead man.” “ The affair is fright- 
ful.” “The relatives of Madame de Tencin are in despair.” The 
world soon forgets what it does not see, and “ wait till it blows 
over,” was well understood then. After three months in the seclu- 
sion of the Bastile, it is the poor dead man that is condemned ; 
Madame is discharged from the accusation, and goes to Passy to 
take the waters for her health ; and the records of the Chatelet for 
the 10th of April have never since been seen. The sight of her and 
her brother stirred again the indignation of even the roués of Paris, 
and they leave for distant Dauphiné. The following year they are 
back again in Paris in their splendid mansions; she making her 
salon the meeting place for the Jesuitical plotters against the Jan- 
senists and the ministers of State who do not please them; he, to 
ingratiate himself with the game party by his condemnation and 
exile of the aged Jansenist bishop, Soanen, whose piety and faith- 
fulness had made him honored and beloved. We are thus brought 
to 1729-30, the year when Astruc removed to Paris with his wife 
and young children. Both Tencins, brother and sister, are “ loaded 
with wealth,” in 1728,+ but their reputation was abhorrent even in 
that evil time. The judicious and accurate Martint sums up with 
a fair hand what all would agree upon as a true estimate: “Guérin 
de Tencin, formerly agent of Dubois at Rome, suspected of incest 
with his sister (the famous canoness, Alexandrine de Tencin, mis- 
tress of the regent, of Dubois, and of many others, and mother of 
D’Alembert) and convicted of perjury and simony at the bar of 
Parliament, a fact known to all Paris, all this had not prevented his 
pushing himself to the highest dignities of the Gallican Church. 
This intriguer, equal to Dubois in vice, but not in talent,” etc. 
“The intriguing prostitute Tencin, unworthy successor of Ninon.” 
“Tencin, the incestuous sister, the unnatural mother, the willing 
accomplice in all great vices; not led astray by her passions solely, 
but defiled with the most shameful projects.”§ What the Jansen- 


* Vol. iii, pp. 405, 413. 

+ Arssk, p. 258. t Hist., Vol. xv, pp. 161, 331, 334. 
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ists of 1727-28 thought of Tencin and his sister may be learned 
from the Chansonnier Historique du X VIII+ Siecle (Paris, 1881, 
Vol. v, p. 111 ff.) I can quote but a few verses out of many: 


**Toujours Tencin souhaite (’étre 

Pécunieux, 

Ainsi que Simon, son cher maitre ; 

Mais, & ses voeux 

Longtemps la fortune parut 
Inexorable, 

Suivit l’agiot qui lui fut 

Tout 4 fait favorable. 


Tencin devint un magnifique 
Agioteur, 

Et fit de Law un catholique 
Plein de ferveur ; 

Law eut toute la piété 
D’un bon apdtre ; 

Tencin vit son bien augmenté 
Par les débris du ndtre. 


Te passerai-je sous silence, 
Sceur de Tencin, 

Monstre enrichi par l’impudence 
Et le Jarcin ? 

Vestale peu rebelle aux lois 
De Cythérée, 

Combien meritas—tu de fois 
D’étre vive enterrée?’’ 


In 1730, Madame Tencin was forty-nine years old, still retaining 
in mind and body the attractions which had made her notorious 
and wealthy. Her salon was the most noted centre of Jesuit plot 
and intrigue for the retention and expansion of their power in the 
government. “A second assembly of the clergy was held at her 
house where all the bishops came to talk on ecclesiastical affairs. 
It was like a conclave, and she might well be called the Pope 
Joanne, who held the seat during vacancy.”’* The authorities 
interfered and exiled her to Albon. ‘“ Madame de Tencin has been, 
as you know, exiled to Albon for four months. Astruc is like 
Roland [7. e., in Orlando Furioso]. Ido not know whether it is a 
joke or sincere; but it is certain that no one mourns her, and many 
say that the best thing she can do is to die.”+ Again, six months 
after this, March 9, 1731, Marais says: “There is a frightful set of 
verses abroad, against Tencin, LaMotte, Fontenelle and Astruc. 
The devil himself must be the author of it.” Thus begins a con- 
nection that continues without break for nineteen years. Astruc 


* Marais, Vol. v, p. 136 f., 13 June, 1730. MrcHere7, Vol. v, 15, p. 59 ff. 
+ Arssé (her niece by adoption), p. 339 f. 
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does not neglect his profession, his literary activity is not dimin- 
ished. Madame Tencin maintains her salon, and during these nine- 
teen years to her death, strange to say, she also gives herself to 
literature, writing immoral novels of some literary mark and histo- 
ries. Her salon was the meeting place of Fontenelle, LaMotte, 
Montesquieu, Astruc, Mairan, Piron, Marivaux, Duclos, Marmontel, 
D’Argental, Pont de Veyle, Bolingbroke, Chesterfield. If we 
except Astruc, every other one of these intimates was a declared 
skeptic or infidel; not one a professed believer in the Bible. At 
that period, if one did not disobey point blank the behests of the 
Church, he could think and say what he chose of God and of the 
Bible. Walpole says, that the common conversation at the table 
in France was of such an infidel and blasphemous character that he 
was ashamed to have the servants hear it. “The philosophy of 
Madame de Tencin was entirely in her conduct, which, we believe, 
shows her utterly without prejudice and scruple. She gives forth 
little by little and as though in spite of herself the secrets of an 
experience that had cost her so much; oracles, now gracious and 
then savage, whispered to the ear or thrown out in conversation, 
where nothing of the later philosophy was wanting but the con- 
tempt of religion and the Church. Madame de Tencin, who took 
every liberty, took good care not to go that length and close to 
herself the way of salvation. Then, too, the time was not favorable 
to that degree of boldness; men had come to forget God, but not to 
insult Him. Fontenelle was simply a skeptic, not an atheist. 
Madame de Tencin, following his example, was a philosopher [7. e., 
skeptic] only so far as it was convenient. She was not a philoso- 
pher to that point where it was dangerous.”* 

The young king (b. 1710) had been married in 1727 to Marie 
Leczinska, daughter of the deposed King of Poland. She was not 
a woman of commanding abilities, but, through all the contempt 
shown her and the scenes she was compelled to witness, she pre- 
served the character of a good mother, a virtuous woman. For 
five years the young king was entirely faithful to her and she bore 
him children. The example of that married life was as great a 
reproach to the majority of the court as it was a joy to the few. 
Into that Eden the tempter came, not led by passion, but with all 
the careful calculations of Mephistopheles, to separate the king from 
the queen, to turn the palace of Versailles into a pandemonium of 
lust, that schemes of self-advancement might have better chance 
of success. From that happy life the king was led along until he 
became the monster of debauchery, whose horrible deeds make the 
boldest historian turn away with loathing. The daughter of the 


* Lescurg, p. 46 f. 
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Duchess of Mazarin was married in 1709 to the Marquis de Nesle. 
Five daughters were born to them within five years. The father 
was brave but silly. The mother in 1719 fought a duel (with 
knives or pistols) with her sister-in-law on account of some lover.* 
It is not strange that with such examples the daughters were not 
strict moralists. They were educated away from home and grew 
up to be attractive women. The eldest, of the same age as the 
king, was married in 1726 to her cousin, the Count de Mailly. The 
choice of the cabal against the king’s virtue fell upon Madame 
de Mailly, and soon, by their infernal arts, she was separated from 
her husband and the king from his wife, and the publicly acknowl- 
edged disgraceful connection continued until 1739, when two other 
sisters were added but died, and then Madame de Mailly was sent 
away and still another sister took her place, until four of the 
family had filled this place to help the purposes of the cabal, one of 
which was the cardinalate for Tencin that came to his itching 
palm in 1739. This vile scheme, that was kept up for twelve years, 
ended with the death of the fourth sister in 1744, and in 1745 the 
reign of the Pompadour began. The hands that directed and main- 
tained this incestuous adultery were the hands of the Tencins joined 
with that master of evil, the Duke de Richelieu, who was the 
cousin of these sisters.t| Madame de Tencin writes to the Duke 


de Richelieu, June 18, 1748, on this same foul subject, and the 
advancement of her brother to Fleury’s place, and adds, “As to 
Astruc, do not trouble yourself to write to him ; your compliments 
are sufficiently made through me.” In 1748, Madame de Tencin’s 
salon is thus described in a Tableau de Paris, preserved in the 
Chansonnier Historique, Vol. vii, p. 112 f.: 


*« Une Sibylle en son manoir m’attire, 
Vieille Sibylle, & qui feu Pavillon 
Donna jadis son premier cotillon. 
Chez elle on dine, et chez elle on décide 
Entre Vert—Vert et Phédre et 1’Enéide; 
Un vieux pédant, du beau monde proscrit, 
Etait patron de ce bordel d’esprit. 
A sa bergére il s’ecriait: Ma Flore, 
Assurément qui vous voit vous adore.” 


The old pedant proscribed from good society is said, in a note, to 
be Astruc. 

In December, 1749, Madame de Tencin dies, aged sixty-eight. 
The following tells the story: “The Cardinal de Tencin left two 


* Buvat, Vol. i, p. 360. 
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nephews, very different from each other, and enjoying public es- 
teem, who were disinherited by their aunt, Madame de Tencin, 
whose property was seized and swallowed up by Astruc, worthy 
father-in-law of Silhouette.”* “When Madame de Tencin died she 
left all her property to Astruc, her physician. It was supposed 
that it was in trust, and the property would pass to D’Alembert, 
but D’Alembert never believed it. He (D’Alembert) said that she 
loved Astruc very much, and that, as to himself, he was very sure 
that she had thought no more of him at her death than during her 
life.’+ “ Madame de Tencin left her fortune to her friend, Astruc, 
and forgot at death her duty as a mother, which she had practiced 
too little during life.” + 

“He had no scruple, rich as he is with a million, to accept 200,- 
000 or 240,000 francs, the value of property given him by Madame 
Tencin.” § 

In February, 1750,| D’Argenson tells us that Silhouette, Astruc’s 
son-in-law, is the Jesuits’ candidate for the ministry. Between Feb- 
ruary and June, the Jesuits had turned against Machault, the minis- 
ter of finance, who, in the desperate state of the exchequer in the 
midst of war, had ventured to propose a tax on their immense 
riches. They secured his dismission, and the wrath of the king and 
the Pompadour. From this time there is war between the Jesuits 
and the Pompadour. Cardinal Tencin and Silhouette abandoned 
their old friends politically, but not their principles, and were, June, 
1750, the devoted followers of Pompadour. Four years after the 
death of Madame de Tencin, that is, in 1753, Astruc publishes 
his Conjectures. In his Preface he says that “this work was com- 
posed some time ago,” “depuis quelque tems.” Does that mean 
before the death of Madame de Tencin, or after that event when 
he was consoling himself by “seizing and swallowing” her prop- 
erty? We cannot tell. It makes little difference. Has any one 
a doubt as to the adviser, “who is both learned and very zealous 
on the side of religion to whom I have shown it, who has dissi- 
pated my scruples?” Cardinal Tencin was, in 1753, seventy-three 
years old, and lived until 1759. The intimacy between him- 
self and Astruc lasted through life. But the dissipation of Astruc’s 
scruples did not last long. Astruc surmised that people would, 
from his Conjectures, draw the conclusion (certainly most natural) 
that he did not believe at ail in the supernatural. So, two years 
afterwards, he writes an essay to show that he believed the soul to 
be immaterial and immortal; that is all; not a word about the 


* Mem. du Président Hénault, Paris, 1855, p. 396. 
+ Mémoires sur M. Suard, p. 184. ¢ LEscurg, p. 31. 
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truth of the Bible statements. And when four years later, 1759, 
his Conjectures were to be examined before Parliament, he buys up 
every single copy he can lay his hands upon, and makes the book 
disappear. The ghosts of his scruples about its orthodoxy were 
uneasy until he buried the book so deep that no copy could be found 
in France to shake in his face. 

Of course, Voltaire, D’Alembert, Grimm and others of the oppo- 
nents of the Jesuits disliked Astruc, who was always on the Jesuit 
side when they were in power, and observed Jesuit tactics by de- 
serting the Jesuits only when they were the weaker. From the 
wrong done to D’Alembert by Astruc we cannot wonder that 
D’Alembert, writing to Voltaire, May 4, 1762, should say: “Do you 
know what Astruc says? It is not the Jansenists who kill the 
Jesuits; it is the Encyclopedia. There may be something in that, 
and this scoundrel (maroufle) Astruc is like Pasquin, he sometimes 
speaks very good sense.” Voltaire describes him, March 12, 1766, 
as “Harpagon Astruc,” ¢. e., miser and debauchee, and “ possessed 
with adevil.” And Grimm writes, May, 1766, “ Jean Astruc has just 
died, more than eighty years old. He was a mediocre practitioner, 
and, according to my belief, a very poor one; but he was a learned 
physician. Astruc was one of the men most decried in Paris. He 
was regarded as a rascal, a cheat, vicious—in a word, as a very dis- 
honest man. His temper was hot and quick, and he was sordidly 
avaricious. He pretended to be a devotee and attached himself to 
the Jesuits when they were in full credit and power. He died with- 
out sacraments, because he saw nothing to be gained by hypocrisy 
beyond death. He was learned, but a bad man. He was the father- 
in-law of Silhouette, whose ministry of a few months made him the 
object of public hatred. This son-in-law always pretended to be a 
devotee, and the public believed no more in his uprightness than in 
that of his detestable father-in-law.” * Whatever may have been 
the feelings of these famous men towards Astruc, their verdict 
is justified by history. No one will deny Astruc’s learning and 
ability. But when we remember his wife and children, his wealth 
and high position, and that, at forty-five or six years of age, 
though living with his wife and children, he formed a connec- 
tion with the most notorious woman of all Paris, the procuress 
of the court, and maintained it publicly for nineteen years until 
her death; that he, “a very rich man,” seized and swallowed 
up this woman’s large property, without giving a penny of it to 
her poor and famous son, or to any member of her family— 
when we remember this, we must sympathize with the indigna- 
tion of these men against him. By the lowest standard of morals 


* Vol. vii, pp. 37, 156. 
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Astruc was, in middle and old age, false to his family, to his 
young king, his virtuous queen and their children, to the unac- 
knowledged, but well-known and struggling son of his mistress, and 
to her family. He was always the ally and intimate of the brother 
of his mistress, an archbishop and cardinal, whose foul vices were 
the songs of the Paris streets for fifty years, and whose “ soft, insinu- 
ating hand, false as a gambler’s counter” (Hénault) in the court in- 
trigues of the day, has been branded by every historian. No excuse 
can be found for Astruc in the thoughtlessness of youth or in senile 
dementia, or in the lash of poverty, or in ambition for place. He 
was in the full possession of his learning and all his faculties, of 
wealth and high position, before he entered upon this course and 
until his death. The one thing that may be said for him is, that 
the main work of his learning and his life led him to be familiar 
with the foulest side of humanity, and this may have blunted all 
his moral perceptions. But in 1755, in his dissertation upon the 
soul, he plumes himself upon being a moralist of a high order, and 
talks about God’s rewarding us according to the purity and up- 
rightness of our lives, 

But what urged Astruc to write his Conjectures? Had Genesis 
or the Bible been the subject of discussion in French learned or 
literary circles? Nothing is known of such discussion, and Astruc 
does not assign any other reason for writing his book than the solu- 
tion of difficulties which burdened commentators. The fact is the 
Bible was never a point in the discussion of the two great religious 
parties in the State—the Jesuits and the Jansenists. The points 
discussed by them were what was allowable under the ordinances of 
the Church ; the appeal was always to the precedents of the Church. 
In Astruc’s circle at Madame de Tencin’s, from Fontenelle to Ches- 
terfield, with the writings of most of these men before us, a discus- 
sion of the Bible, except to joke about it or to show its falsity, is not 
thinkable. Had Madame de Tencin met with stumbling blocks 
to her investigating spirit in reading Genesis? Montesquieu was 
with her when she died.* Was Astruc “a righteous Lot, sore dis- 
tressed by the lascivious life of the wicked,” and so urged to write 
his book to draw the wicked away from their wickedness? Un- 
fortunately Astruc was a lascivious liver, and the physician for the 
lascivious life of the wicked, and drew his gains therefrom to his 
latest hour,+ and, after the destruction of his resort in Sodom at the 
house of Tencin, he is found an obsequious follower of the public 
adulteress, Pompadour, who made the fortune of his son-in-law and 
daughter. His intimates before and during the writing of his Con- 
jectures were the same skeptics, the same seekers for the key of the 
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treasury, the same man with a cardinal’s hat that cdvered a char- 
acter unchanged from his youth. The commentators, who had 
seen difficulties here and there in Genesis which they were not able 
to explain, saw them because they believed Genesis was the Word 
of God. Astruc comes forward, as he avers, to explain their diffi- 
culties by showing them that Genesis never was, could not be, the 
Word of God, for it could not be the work of an honest compiler ; 
of course, then, no difficulties are worthy of long consideration. 

No, the purpose of Astruc’s Conjectures was just what he supposed 
others would see it was—the denial of the supernatural in the Bible. 
With an instinct keen as nature, the contemporary school in Ger- 
many that bloomed under the infidel King Frederick II, and denied 
in set terms the supernatural in the Bible, took up Astruc’s points 
and arguments and urged them with great learning; and to the 
present day, the main scheme of Astruc and his main argument are 
the vaunted fortress aud ramparts of destructive criticism. Strange, 
that a learned work, if intended for the defense, should have, for 
150 years, supplied the assailants of the Bible with all their plan of 
campaign, and built their fortress and ramparts, and should never 
be known to aid a single defender. There is another far more 
probable cause for Astruc’s writing the Conjectures. He was born 
of a race of martyrs for Christ. His father had recanted his pro- 
fession of Christ and his ministry; had become a skeptic—‘“ a phi- 
losopher” in the language of that day ; but he lived, and his son for 
more than half his life lived, in the midst of those of his own name, 
who, though poor and defenseless, would not deny their Saviour 
even on the awful wheel, the scaffold, or in the life-long ferocity of 
the galleys. The Protestant Church of Sauve faced all dangers 
and triumphed in spite of them.* “ Antoine Astruc, of Villeseyue, 
near Sauve, in Languedoc [Astruc’s home]; sixty-eight years old; 
condemned at Montpellier in 1692; in 1695 on board La Souve- 
raine; died while on the galley, Vieille St. Louis, No. 11,665, at 
Marseilles, August 27,1704.”+ Such are the short and simple annals 
of the poor. Other Astrucs passed from the terrors of the dragon- 
nades to the bosom of Christ.t These things made that whole land to 
tremble, and were everywhere known. For the first eighteen years 
of Astruc’s life in Montpellier, the intendant of Languedoc, auto- 
cratic governor, responsible to the king only, was Baville, “the 
terror and horror of Languedoc,” who, for more than thirty years, 
acted on the professed belief that the only safe Protestant was a 
dead one, and who broke them for hours on the wheel and then 


* CoquEREL, Hgl. du Desert, Vol. i, p. 187. 
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hung them, or tortured them on the scarcely less terrible rack with 
no purpose of mitigating any other punishment that the law allowed 
before putting them to death. From 1686 to 1698, Baville, whose 
residence was at Montpellier from 1685 to 1718, had put to torture 
and to death sixteen Protestant ministers, and condemned hundreds 
of their hearers to death, the galleys, or the tower of Constance. 
These excessive cruelties, imitated by Baville’s subordinates every- 
where, roused the poor mountaineers to the war of the Camisards, 
which raged with unparalleled fury for two years, 1702-4, around 
Astruc’s home and all over Languedoc, when a few thousand Ceve- 
nols kept 60,000 troops on the unceasing watch of war, and threat- 
ened to paralyze the State. It was finally settled by other hands 
than Baville’s through a compromise. All through Astruc’s and 
Baville’s residence in Montpellier the prison there was the home of 
many sufferers for their faith. 

From the rocky heights of Montpellier, Astruc could see the great 
tower of Constance at Aigues Mortes, where Protestant mothers and 
grandmothers and little children and even babies, the gray-haired, 
the blind, the dying, were entombed for life. Their sufferings and 
sorrows, the heart-breakings of families, the cry of babes born in 
that stone den, melted the hearts of Protestants and the better 
Catholics alike as the story went into every home in Languedoc. 
Every Thursday the priest would come and offer immediate free- 
dom to any of that company of faithful women who would recant. 
In sixty years a very few out of hundreds who heard the weekly 
offer accepted it. The tower was rightly called Constance, and on 
one of its stones a young girl’s hand had scratched “ Resist.” Just 
before Astruc left Montpellier, in 1728, there was another torture 
and public execution of a devoted, modest, and saintly minister, 
Roussel, which made the talk of the town. And just after Astruc 
left, in 1732, the young pastor of the desert, Durand, brother of the 
young girl in the tower of Constance, was publicly put to death 
amid the tears of friends and foes. 

Astruc had traveled all over Languedoc, as his Mémoires de 
Languedoc abundantly prove. He knew the country intimately. 
IIe could not have been ignorant of any of the horrors through 
which the Protestants, his near relatives among them, were passing, 
or of the marvelous faithfulness to the Bible shown by the poor 
and ignorant, when the learned, the rich, the noble, had ail left 
them. Here in Languedoc, more than anywhere else then in the 
world, it was the Bible that was the centre of discussion. The 
Protestants appealed to the Bible only. The Jesuits, their chief 
opponents, appealed to the Church and the State. The Protestants 
appealed to the Bible, and gladly went to death for it. The 
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Jesuits’ answer was to hurry them on to death. Astruc had 
taken, and always remained ardently on, the Jesuit side. When 
nearing seventy years of age, death tore from him the one to 
whom he was most attached, and scattered the society of skeptics 
in which he had passed the preceding nineteen years. His own 
death could not be far off. Did the Bible, which had been the 
stay of the hunted Protestants whom he well knew, rise up to har- 
ass his soul with questions that would not down? Did the Astrucs 
who in calm rest on the Bible had faced the dragonnades, the rack, 
the wheel, the scaffold, the galleys, come again before him with the 
awful contrast between himself and them? The scenes of child- 
hood and youth shine clearest in old age, and bring with them les- 
sons never learned before. If the Bible is the supernatural Word 
of God; if the calmness in death of its believers was not the 
credulity of fanaticism, which the Jesuits claimed; what hope was 
there for a life like Astruc’s? How could he face death? But if 
the Bible is not supernatural, there would be no fear from it for a 
man of Astruc’s life. In accordance with the principles of all 
Astruc’s coterie, it was easy to pick flaws in the Bible, and to con- 
clude with Bolingbroke and Chesterfield, with Fontenelle and 
D’Argental, that it taught from a purely natural basis nothing 
more than natural religion. Astruc began on one of the two 
salients of the Bible, which have always been the first to be 
attacked—Genesis and the early history of Christ—and found all 
the flaws he needed to prove to himself that the Bible was not 
supernatural, and hence, though God did exist, and the soul was 
immaterial and immortal, the only religion was common morality. 
It is hard to see how Astruc could draw any hope for his life by 
the test of common morality; but he did: just as all his intimates, 
even Tencin and Bolingbroke, professed their trust in common 
morality. 

The granddaughter of Agrippa d’Aubigné, Madame de Mainte- 
non, to gratify her lust for power and place, did what she could, by 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes; to put every believer in the 
Bible as God’s supreme Word, out of the world. The grandson of 
faithful believers, Jean Astruc, to justify his lust for fame, wealth 
and lascivious living, did what he could to prove that the Bible 
is not worthy of belief as a record, and therefore not of God. But 
all these schemes are wind-blown dead leaves to one who “ willeth 
to do God’s will” and knows that the Bible is God’s supreme Word. 
The year that Astruc came to Paris, to Madame de Tencin and 
the Jesuits, 1730, there was sent to the awful tower of Constance, a 
girl fifteen years old, for the crime of being the sister of a Protes- 
tant minister. It was her hand that traced upon the stone “Resist.” 
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She was the angel of cheer and peace to all the sufferers in that 
tower. Her heart was at perfect peace while she suffered for her 
trust in the Bible. Its assurance and heavenly light shone through 
her till that stony grief became a Bethel to old and young. Youth 
passed, middle age dragged its slow length along, old age and white 
hairs set their seal upon her and disease racked her frame, but 
never for thirty-eight years did she pass out from that tower, for 
she never would renounce the Bible as her all-sufficient teacher. 
In 1766, Astruc died. In 1768, Marie Durand was released from 
the frightful prison, and has left her name, the synonym of the love 
and faith in God and His divine Word that is more than con- 
queror over all the oppression of the great, over all the “ oppositions 
of the knowledge which is falsely so called.” 


HowArbD_ Osaoop. 
RocuEsteER, New York. 





VI. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN THE RUSSIAN 
EMPIRE. 


N order to a proper consideration of the present condition of 
religious thought in Russia, it will be necessary to look sepa- 
rately at the State Church, which is officially termed the “Orthodox 
Catholic Church,” and at the other religious bodies, which include 
some sects that maintain interesting and peculiar tenets. 


I. THe State CHurcH or RwssiA. 


This in its dogmas and theology does not deviate in the slightest 
degree from the Churches of Constantinople and Greece. In treat- 
ing of it, therefore, we must constantly speak of the Greek Church. 
The Oriental Church boasts as confidently as the Roman that it is 
the sole depository of divine truth. It has a somewhat better 
claim, because it has developed no new dogmas since A.D. 787; 
while the Roman Church is now and then proclaiming new dogmas, 
like the infallibility of the Pope—which gives the Pope the right 
at any time to add a tenet ex cathedra to the faith. In the early 
Christian centuries, the visible Church was apportioned to the 
sway of five patriarchs, viz.: of Rome, of Constantinople, of Alex- 
andria, of Antioch and of Jerusalem. At least three-fourths of 
the Christians of that day were in the Orient, and a great majority 
of bishops in the early councils were Oriental both in name and 
lineage. The growth of Islam crushed the eastern Churches; and, 
but for divine Providence, the fate of the western Church might 
have been the same. The Roman supremacy could never have 
been brought about but for the downfall of Christendom in the 
Kast. 

But at the very moment when Rome and Constantinople were 
about to divide with mutual anathemas, a vast empire which was 
to be the future support of the Greek Church, began to arise among 
the Muscovite hordes. When Wladimir and his court (A.D. 988) 
accepted baptism by trine immersion in the river Dnieper, near 
Kiew, they accepted the religion of the Greek Church. This is 
based on what are called “ The Seven Councils,” and, that all may 
understand their position, it is well to recapitulate them here. 
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1. The first Council of Nicsa, held in the year 325, under Constan- 
tine the Great, in which the teaching of Arius, who denied the true 
divinity of Christ, was condemned. 2. The first Council of Con- 
stantinople, 381, in the reign of Theodosius the Great, against 
Macedonius, who denied the Personality of the Holy Ghost. 
3. The Council of Ephesus, 431, in the reign of Theodosius the 
Lesser, against Nestorius, Patriarch of Constantinople, who asserted 
that Jesus Christ -was two persons, one begotten by the Father, 
the other incarnate by the Virgin Mary, and so divided the God- 
head and manhood in Christ into two persons as well as two 
natures. 4. The Council of Chalcedon, 451, in the reign of Marcian, 
against Diodorus and Eutyches, who denied the two natures of 
Christ and His true manhood, asserting that He had only an im- 
aginary or fantastic body, and ascribing His passion to the Godhead. 
5. The second Council of Constantinople, 553, in the reign of 
Justinian, against Origen, Evagrius and Didymus, who denied the 
resurrection of the body, and held that the soul was preéxistent 
before the body was formed. 6. The third Council of Constanti- 
nople (called in Trullo), 680, in the reign of Constantine Pogonatus, 
against the Monothelites, who held that Christ had only one will 
and one act, and denied two natures with two wills in Him. 
7. The second Council of Nicza, 787,in the reign of Constantine and 
his mother Irene, which asserted the right and duty of venerating 
sacred pictures, against the Iconomachi, who condemned the use of 
pictures and images. It may be remarked, by the way, that the 
first four of these ecumenical councils are accepted by all orthodox 
Christians in the world, whether Catholic or Protestant; the first 
six are accepted by the Anglican Church in all its branches; while 
the seventh is a bone of contention and stumbling block to reunion. 
The last of these councils had finished its work nearly a century 
before A.D. 862, when Pope Nicholas I quarreled with the Patri- 
arch Photius about the Filioque; and the Norman Rurik ascended 
the throne of Russia in the same year. 

Russia, the classical Scythia, is in the Hebrew Rosh, the only 
name of a modern nation found in the Old Testament (see Gesenius 
on Ezekiel xxxviii. 2,3 and xxxix. 1). It is said that the first 
Russian duke, Oskold, who reigned at Kiew in the ninth century, 
was a Christian. This cannot be proved; but it is certain that the 
Duchess Olga was baptized in Constantinople, in 955. Her son 
Swjatoslaw was a pagan, but her grandson Wladimir became dis- 
satisfied with paganism. When it was rumored that he intended 
to change his religion ambassadors came from all quarters. Mo- 
hammedans and Jews sent muftis and rabbis to convert him. The 
cautious monarch summoned a council of his wise men and asked 
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advice. They decided unanimously to send messengers to see how 
each religion appeared in the country where it prevailed. Accord- 
ingly they were sent to visit the churches in Bulgaria, Germany 
and Greece. The first two were not pleased with what they saw ; 
but the envoys who visited Constantinople were enthusiastic. 
When they witnessed the magnificent service in the grand old 
church of Saint Sophia, they said that “they felt as if in the pres- 
ence of the angels in Heaven.” To this the chief ambassador 
added, “If the Greek faith were not the best, the wise Duchess 
Olga would not have accepted it.” And so the choice was made. 
Bishops and priests were sent from Constantinople as missionaries, 
and by the middle of the twelfth century the entire country was 
won to the Greek form of Christianity. 

Of the Greek faith it may be said in general that it holds strictly 
to the Athanasian doctrine of the Trinity, set forth in the Nicene 
Creed, and maintained in the Roman, Anglican and Presbyterian 
Churches. Its general body of doctrine is similar to that taught in 
the Roman Church, but with some very important exceptions. 
1. The supremacy and infallibility of the Roman pontiff is now an 
article of faith in the Church of Rome. This has always been de- 
nied and condemned by all the Greek and other Oriental Churches. 
They hold, like the Anglicans, that all bishops are of the same 
order. 2. The Procession of the Holy Ghost. This mysterious doc- 
trine has been contested for over a thousand years. The only 
passage of Scripture, which speaks of it, makes for the Greek doc- 
trine: “The Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from the Father,” 
3 rapa tod matpos éxropedbetat (John XV. 26). It is so set forth in the 
ancient creeds. But in the year A.D. 589 a small and ignorant 
synod of Goths at Toledo, in Spain, thought that they could im- 
prove the Word of God by adding the words Filioque, “and from 
the Son.” When the news reached the East about a century and 
half later (news traveled slowly then), the addition was indignantly 
rejected as savoring of heresy. Its influence, however, grew in the 
West, till at last, after one “ infallible” Pope had refused to accept 
it, another “infallible” pontiff developed it into his creed; and the 
two Churches seem to be hopelessly split over a question of pure 
metaphysics and interpolation. It has been proposed to reconcile 
the difference by the formula “ from the Father through the Son ;” 
but this proposal has never been formally accepted by the Greek 
Church. 3. “The condition of a man’s soul after death is fixed by 
his internal state; and there is no such thing as Purgatory, in 
which souls have to pass through fiery torments, in order to prepare 
them for. blessedness” (Archbishop Philaret of Moscow). Yet it is 
held by the Greek Church that for some sinners, whose penitence is 
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incomplete at the hour of death, an alleviation of pain, or even an 
entire escape from the torments of hell, may be brought about by 
the prayers and offerings of the Church through the eternal merits 
of Christ’s death (see Archbishop Macarius, T’heologie, § 180). 4. 
The Greek Church utterly rejects the Roman dogmas of Indulgences 
and Works of Supererogation. 5. It rejects and brands as false the 
tenet of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, made a 
Roman dogma of faith in 1859. 6. It maintains that all commu- 
nicants should receive the communion in both kinds ; not the offi- 
ciating priest alone. 

There are many ceremonial and ritual differences between the 
Greek and Latin Churches, which it is not within the scope of this 
article to note. But, with the important exceptions above noted, 
there is no essential difference of doctrine between the Greek and 
Roman Churches. The Greek Church is Platonic rather than 
Aristotelian in its philosophy. Ilence, though it teaches and uses 
the word Transubstantiation, it has no definition of its mode. “She 
understands not a physical and carnal transubstantiation, but sacra- 
mental and mystical; she uses the word Transubstantiation in the 
same sense that the most ancient of the Greek Fathers used the 
words petadrayh, wetddcars ” (Answer of Platon, Archbishop of Mos- 
cow, to M. Dutens, p. 171). 

Such was the system of doctrine which Russia received from 
Constantinople in the ninth century, and which she has since main- 
tained. In the year 1236 a horde of Asiatic, pagan Tartars under 
Batu invaded Russia, practicing the most atrocious cruelties and 
persecuting the Christian inhabitants. But though Russia became 
tributary to the Tartars, she did not change her religion, and many 
of the Tartars were converted to Christianity. At the same time 
(1240) the Grand Duke Alexander won a great victory on the 
banks of the Neva over the Swedes, who had been incited by the 
Pope to conquer Russia for the Latin Church. In the year 1380 
the Grand Duke Demetrius vanquished the Tartars on the banks of 
the Don and won partial freedom, which was made complete by 
the Czar John IV (known in history as “ Ivan the Terrible”) in the 
year 1550. 

But meanwhile an overwhelming calamity had befallen the 
Church of Constantinople. In May, 1453, the Turkish Sultan 
captured the city of Constantine, overthrew the Greek Empire, and 
enslaved the Greek Christians. That the Russian Church might 
not be deprived of proper government, the Grand Duke Theodore, 
in 1588, applied to the Patriarch of Constantinople for permission 
to found a new patriarchate for the Russian Church, which request 
was granted by the four patriarchs of the Kast. Soon after the 
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downfall of Constantinople, hastened by that event and the Renais- 
sance which followed it, occurred that great religious movement 
known as the Protestant Reformation. Russia and the Greek 
Church had no part in it, since it was, at least in its early stages, a 
revolt against papal tyranny and corruption. It was natural that 
those who had severed themselves from the control of the Pope, 
should cast their eyes towards the Eastern Church, which main- 
tained a constant warfare against the papacy, to see if any common 
ground of action could be found. The councils of Lyons (1274) 
and Florence (1459) had utterly failed to reunite Greek and Latin 
Christianity—might not something be done to bring the new Refor- 
mation into living union with the great (though fallen) anti-papal 
Church of the East? So thought Luther, when he cited it at the 
discussion in Leipzig, 1519, as a living proof that an organized 
Church might exist and flourish which owed no sort of allegiance 
to the authority of the Pope. His disciples caught the idea, and 
the fact that the Orientals rejected the papacy, purgatory, denial of 
the cup to the laity, and enforced celibacy of the clergy, gave them 
hopes that they might come to an agreement on other points. This 
led to a correspondence extending over several years (1579-81) be- 
tween the Tiibingen theologians, Andres and Osiander, on the one 
side, and the Patriarch Jeremiah II of Constantinople (who estab- 
lished the Moscow patriarchate) and his Protonotary Zygomolas. 
The discussion was very amicable on both sides, but led to no 
agreement. The patriarch found it impossible to accept the state- 
ments of the Augsburg Confession. He objected to its statement 
of the doctrine of the Church, the final judgment, the origin of sin, 
the priestly office, free-will, justification, faith and good works, the 
veneration of saints and monastic vows. At length, the patriarch 
declared that it was better that each party should go its own way. 
Of much greater importance and interest is the history of Cyril 
Lucar (ted Aovedpews), the only Calvinistic prelate who has ever 
sat on the throne of an Oriental patriarchate. He was born about 
1572 (the year of the Bartholomew Massacre) at Candia, in Crete, 
lived and taught at Ostrog in Volhynia, was Patriarch of Alex- 
andria from 1602 to 1621, then at the head of the Oriental Church 
as Patriarch of Constantinople from 1621 to 1638, when he was 
foully murdered. There is not room to trace his romantic history, 
how he was persecuted by the Jesuits, mistrusted by the Turks, 
watched by trembling friends and fierce enemies, banished three or 
four times, and only preserved by the active efforts of the Dutch 
and English ambassadors to the Porte. He it was who corresponded 
with the Calvinistic Archbishop Abbott and ritualistic Archbishop 
Laud, the Calvinists of Geneva, the Remonstrants of Holland, and 
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that strange “ tennis-ball of fortune,” the Roman and Anglican Anto- 
nio de Dominis, Archbishop of Spalato. He it was who presented 
to the British Museum the Alexandrine MS. of the New Testament. 
He was, like nearly every Greek, devoted to his own Church ; but, 
having studied abroad and become acquainted with Protestantism 
in the West, he believed that he could elevate and improve the 
standard of religious teaching at home. His aim was first of all to 
improve Greek theology in a literary and scientific point of view, 
and then to free it from the fetters of superstition. Accordingly he 
put forth a Confession of Faith in Latin in 1629, and then in Greek 
with four additional theses, published in both languages at Geneva in 
1633. He called this “ The Oriental Confession of Christian Faith,” 
though he issued it on his own individual authority. This confession 
attracted great notice and caused much discussion, because it was 
undoubtedly Protestant and distinctly Calvinistic in its character. 
He teaches that the authority of the Scriptures is superior to that of 
the Church, excludes the Apocrypha, rejects the worship of pic- 
tures, denies the infallibility of the Church, teaches the Calvinistic 
doctrine of justification, and agrees with it on the subject of divine 
decrees (offending the Arminians of Holland), denies the freedom of 
the will beforg regeneration, accepts only two sacraments instead of 
seven, rejects transubstantiation and teaches the Calvinistic theory 
of a real spiritual presence for believers only, and in the last chap- 
ter rejects all ideas of purgatory and the possibility of repentance 
after death. He also sets forth the Florentine doctrine of the Pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost through (dd) the Son. In spite of the 
clearness and spirituality of his views, he ventured on an extreme 
step in setting forth his own private convictions as the authoritative 
doctrine of the Church which he represented. His hope and ex- 
pectation was that by this bold step on his part, he might win the 
Orientals to a participation in his theological views. On the con- 
trary, instead of accomplishing this end, the indignation excited by 
his bold and unauthorized act led to his death and to a reaction 
which firmly established the old tenets. 

His successor, Cyril II, was a most bitter enemy of his views, 
and convened a Synod at Constantinople in 1638 (soon after the 
deposition and death of the unfortunate Lucar) which condemned 
most of the articles of his Confession as heretical and impious. The 
“proofs” alleged are base misrepresentations, which could only 
satisfy hate and narrow fanaticism. Far more important was the 
Synod of Bethlehem (or Jerusalem), which was convened in the 
year 1672, and which has similar importance for the doctrines of 
the Greek Church that the Council of Trent has for Rome. It was 
at a time when the Protestants and Jansenists in France were fiercely 
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disputing with the Jesuits about the doctrine of the Eucharist, and 
each endeavored to secure the support of the Greek Church. But 
though the Synod was chiefly against the Protestant doctrines of 
Cyril Lucar and his followers, it did not concede any of the claims 
of the papacy. It set forth eighteen articles, which are simply 
fuller expositions of the doctrines of the Seven Councils; and its 
decisions are held in respect by all branches of the Oriental Church. 
In order to save the reputation of the patriarchate it claimed 
that the Confession of Cyril Lucar was a forgery; though it was 
undoubtedly written by him. The teachings of this Council are 
embraced in what is called the Confession of Dositheus, Patriarch 
of Jerusalem. It was strictly modeled upon that of Cyril Lucar, 
with the Calvinism of the latter carefully eliminated and Greek 
“orthodoxy” substituted. Still, for a time Protestant voices were 
raised now and then in the Greek Church. So late as 1691 a Synod 
at Constantinople condemned John Capyophylus for Calvinistic 
“errors” in his Eucharistic doctrine. Since then no further repres- 
sive measures have been necessary; the tendency to Protestantism 
has been conquered; and together with it the better scientific and 
literary life, which Cyril Lucar had begun, has ceased to exist. 
There is no reason to suppose that the teachings of Cyril Lucar 
ever gained any adherents in Russia. But soon after his downfall 
the Russian Church was stirred to its lowest depths by the reform- 
ing Patriarch Nikon (1605-81). Had Nikon lived in Western 
Europe he would have been one of the most famous men of mod- 
ern times. Dean Stanley calls him a compound of Martin Luther 
and Cardinal Wolsey. Asa prelate he was as stern and uncom- 
promising as Hildebrand. As a reformer he was as fierce and zeal- 
ous as Luther and Knox. His epoch was the counterpart of the 
Protestant Reformation, and was the origin of the dissenting sects 
in Russia. But how different the aim and object! Doctrine was 
in no way touched; all that he sought to reform was certain corrupt 
readings in the church bvoks (like those Anglicans to-day, who 
would erase the Filioque from their Nicene Creed) and certain bar- 
barous ceremonies which had no sanction in the older Churches of 
the East. Opposition to his changes (or rather restorations) gave 
birth to the Russian sects, of which we must speak later on at some 
length. Suffice it now to say, that by his stern will, females were 
allowed to enter church by the same door as males, sacred pictures 
to which idolatrous homage was paid were taken away, Western 
baptisms were for the first time recognized as valid, preaching was 
revived by his example and influence, dissolute priests were sent to 
prison or Siberia, three deacons who married again after the death 
of their wives were condemned to death, the spurious word “ Holy ” 
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before “Life-Giver” in the Nicene Creed was stricken out, also 
“One baptism by fire for the remission of sins” was corrected, 
and the benediction was given with three fingers instead of two. 
Such were the reforms which convulsed the Russian Church and 
Empire! Nikon was a man of strict integrity, great benevolence, 
glowing eloquence, rigid Greek orthodoxy ; but fierce and savage 
in his methods of dispensing justice—a true type of his age and 
country. The mild Czar Alexis was his pupil and supporter until 
near the close of his career, when the withdrawal of his protecfion 
resulted in the downfall of the patriarch. His reforms, however, 
were enduring, and became more extended by the action of an im- 
perial reformer, who soon succeeded him, and whose fame is world- 
wide. 

Peter the Great, one of the few monarchs who deserved the title, 
was born May 380, 1672, became autocrat in 1696, and until his 
death, January 28, 1725, was known throughout the world as one 
of its princes and heroes. His character was not unlike that of 
Nikon, but with greater talent and more savage cruelty. It is not 
necessary to go into his romantic history, so well known to the 
world, but only to speak of his predominant influence over the 
Russian Church, felt even to this day. He confirmed the reforms 
of Nikon and greatly increased them. He was thoroughly versed, 
not only in ecclesiastical lore, but also in Holy Scripture, like 
Charlemagne and Henry VIII of England. It is said that he knew 
all the Epistles of Saint Paul by heart. By his means the Patri- 
archate of Moscow (founded in 1588) was abolished, and its powers 
merged in the Holy Governing Synod, which has ever since been 
the ruling power of the Russian Church. He introduced into the 
churches pictures by Western artists in place of the hideous daubs 
which had been esteemed sacred. 

The music also was improved by chants from Greece, Germany 
and Italy. He also introduced (the rather questionable) reform of 
smoking tobacco. “ Why,” said Peter, “is smoking more wicked 
than the drinking of brandy?” “Because,” answered the clergy, 
“our Lord hath said, ‘not that which goeéh into a man, but that 
which cometh out of a man, defileth him.’” In fact, the Church of 
Russia has made but little change or advance since the days of 
Peter, except so far as its individual members have been influenced 
by the onward rolling wave of European thought and progress. It 
has had great prelates, like the brilliant Platon and the saintly 
Philaret of Moscow. It has nerved the nation to resist Napoleon 
aud combat the Turks, making these great national conflicts holy 
wars. But the State Church has not yielded one inch to Roman- 
ism or Protestantism, and stands doctrinally exactly where it stood 
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nine centuries ago, when Wladimir professed his faith in the Seven 
Councils, and received baptism by trine immersion in the river Dnie- 
per. Once, and once only in our own day, have the representatives 
of that Church come (though without official authority) into coun- 
cil to compare notes theologically with their Western brethren. 
The promulgation of the dogma of Papal Infallibility in July, 
1870, aroused great indignation in the Kast as well as the West, and 
the course of Dr. von Dollinger and the rise of the Old Catholic 
movement were watched with eager eyes from many quarters. 
That remarkable man conceived the idea of uniting into one visible 
Church all who agreed in rejecting the innovations of modern 
Rome. 

After the Old Catholics of Germany had perfected their organi- 
zation and secured Bishop Reinkens as their spiritual head, a call 
was issued for a public conference at the city of Bonn on the Rhine 
in the summer of 1874, which was followed by another similar 
gathering in 1875. Although no Churches sent official representa- 
tives, yet the meetings were attended by leading men of the Old 
Catholic, Greek, Russian, English and American Episcopal, Lu- 
theran and Presbyterian Churches, many of whom took an active 
part in the discussion. But the master mind, which controlled all 
the discussions and out of contending opinions swayed the minds of 
all towards harmony and conciliation, was that of the great theolo- 
gian, Ignatius von Déllinger. At the first conference, after all had 
agreed that “the Filiogue was inserted into the Nicene Creed in an 
illegal way,” fourteen dogmatic theses were adopted as a basis of 
conciliation ; and tie conference adjourned until the next year for 
the special consideration of the doctrine of the Procession of the 
Holy Ghost. Doubtless to the great majority of Protestants this 
may appear to be a dead controversy, hardly worthy of considera- 
tion. Yet to the Latin and Greek Churches it is a living and vital 
issue, and no possible basis of reunion between the East and West 
could be contrived without a definite settlement of this question. 
With the Greeks it is a point of honor not to yield. Some of their 
theologians have gone so far as to declare that “the Holy Ghost 
proceeds from the Father (6v0v) alone ;” though they have never 
ventured to insert this word into any creed. 

The conference of 1875 was much more numerously attended 
than the previous one, among the number being the venerable 
Alexander Lykourgos, Archbishop of Syria and Tenos, and Bry- 
ennios, the discoverer of the 4:dayy7 MS. Dr. Philip Schaff, of New 
York, was also present. After much earnest but rather random 
discussion, Dr. von Déllinger laid before the conference a carefully 
prepared statement of the doctrine, drawn entirely from the writ- 
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ings of John of Damascus, the Thomas Aquinas of the Kastern 
Church and “ fountain of orthodoxy.” The conclusion was the same 
as that of the Council of Florence, that the Procession is eternally 
“from the Father by, or through (da) the Son.” 

This statement of doctrine was assented to by all who were pres- 
ent, and the meeting adjourned with the confident hope and expecta- 
tion that the great schism of a thousand years was ended, and a 
basis of reunion provided for all Christians who denied the Infalli- 
bility of the Pope. Yet these confident hopes were never realized. 
Scarcely had the conference adjourned when it was violently at- 
tacked, on the one side by the Anglican, Dr. Pusey, in the interest 
of the Double Procession, and on the other by the ultra-Greek, Dr. 
J. J. Overbeck,.in behalf of the Single Procession. Each con- 
tended that the other side had conceded too much. No Church, 
except the Old Catholic, has thus far officially ratified the Bonn 
consensus. Yet it is quite certain that if any agreement is ever 
reached on the Filioqgue question it can be on no other basis. And 
even then, the great obstacle between Greeks and Protestants, the 
Seventh Council, which commends the veneration of pictures, 
remains. 


II. Tuer Russian DISSENTERS. 


The latest statistics give as the number of Christians in the 
world 388,000,000—divided thus: Roman Catholics, 201,000,000 ; 
Protestants, 106,000,000; and adherents of all the Eastern Churches, 
81,000,000. Much of this is pure guess work, as there is no accu- 
rate census in the Oriental countries, and the Orievtal Christians are 
probably more numerous. Dr. Gass, of Heidelberg, twenty years 
ago, estimated their number as 83,066,000, and they have not de- 
creased since that date. In 1878 the State Church of Russia num- 
bered 58,111,135 members, with over 50,000 churches and chapels, 
89,182 secular clergy, 6402 monks and 4437 nuns. The propor- 
tionate number of monks and nuns is very small, when compared 
with the Roman Catholic Church. All the parish priests are 
required to be married. The dissenters in Russia number over 
15,000,000. These are divided into (a) Native Roman Catholics, who 
are very few in number. (+) United Greeks, who are said to number 
about half a million. These are Greek churches which have accepted 
the supremacy of the Pope, and in return are allowed to retain their 
native rites. They are allowed to have married priests, who cele- 
brate the Slavonic Litany instead of the Latin Mass, to give and 
receive the Communion in both kinds, to use leavened bread in the 
sacrament, to say the Creed without the Filioque, and to put warm 
water into the chalice after consecration, as the other Greeks do. 
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Thus will Rome, to gain converts, surrender some of the points on 
which it is most strenuous against Protestants! (c) Of the ancient 
sects, the Nestorians, Jacobites, Copts and Abyssinians are not found 
in Russia; but there are over 50,000 Armenians. They do not 
differ materially in doctrine from the Greeks, and negotiations for 
reunion have been made, but thus far without success. (d) There 
are a large number of Lutherans, especially in the Baltic provinces, 
which were gained by conquest from Sweden. The State Church 
is making vigorous efforts to proselyte them, and by methods which 
savor more of Cesar than of Christ. (e) The Rascolniks, from the 
word “rascol,” 7. ¢., cleft, or Russian dissenters. These sects, which 
owe their origin to the alteration of ancient services and customs 
by the Patriarch Nikon and Czar Peter the Great, are the most 
numerous. They are the counterpart, but at the same time the 
very opposite, of Protestantism in the West. They are a revolt, 
not against abuses, but against the abolition of abuses. They 
regard the State Church as “ Antichrist,” not because it is corrupt, 
but because it is not corrupt enough. It is as though a sect were 
formed in Europe claiming to be the true Roman Catholic Church, 
which sold indulgences openly in the market-place and roasted 
heretics at the stake for the good of their souls. Traces of dissent 
can be found in Russia, even in earlier centuries. In 1149 some 
monks declared the threefold repetition of Hallelujah in the Lit- 
urgy unlawful, and demanded a different form for giving the sign of 
the cross, and a different way of approaching the altar or bap- 
tistry. 

In 1875 a sect called Strigolniks arose and became quite numer- 
ous, which more nearly resembled Continental Protestantism. Its 
members contended against confession to the priests and payment de- 
manded by the bishops for ordination. But most of the subsequent 
sects were founded either on the most pharisaic attention to the 
minutiz of ritual or on the wildest and most radical fanaticism. Dur- 
ing the reign of Ivan III, in the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
a sect of Judaisers arose, who rejected Christ, restored the law of 
Moses, got possession of the chief offices in Church and State, actu- 
ally occupying the patriarchal chair, and were only overthrown by 
military force. These sects have long since ceased to exist, but 
the most remarkable and important of the present are the Rascol- 
niks, or “ Separatists,” as they are called by the populace; though 
they style themselves Staroveri, or “Old Believers” They num- 
ber about fifteen million souls, and claim to be the true Orthodox 
Church of Russia. All converts who come to them from the State 
Church are solemnly re-baptized. Passports they consider a mark 
of the Apocalyptic Beast ; the Established Church (which they call 

8 
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“the Nikonian heresy”) is Babylon; Nikon, the False Prophet; 
the Czar, the Great Dragon; Peter the Great, Antichrist himself. 
They will not eat or bathe with the Nikonians; they even throw out 
the dust of a room where they have sat. If an “orthodox” salutes 
them with the usual Easter greeting: “Christ is risen ;” they reply 
with scorn: “ Yes, our Christ is risen, but not yours.” They area 
useful study for all who make trifling differences in the externals 
of religion a cause for separation from their brethren. This hand- 
ful of antiquated fanatics consider themselves the only true Chris- 
tian Church in the world, and consign the rest of Christendom to 
everlasting perdition. Why? Because in the benediction the sign 
of the cross should be given with two fingers instead of three—the 
cross should have three transverse beams instead of the Greek two 
or the Latin one—the name of Jesus should be sounded J-e-sous, in 
three syllables instead of two—Alleluia should be said once instead 
of thrice—processions should move with the sun from left to right— 
and no modern service-books should be used. Outside of Abyssinia, 
such bondage to the letter has never been known in any communion 
calling itself Christian. Nay more than this is true, though the 
statement seems incredible. One of the corruptions changed by 
Nikon was this reading in the Nicene Creed: “One baptism by fire 
for the remission of sins.” In defence of this whole villages of 
Russian “ Fire Baptists” have been known to commit themselves to 
destruction by fire! “I cannot take the oath of allegiance as you 
require,” said a Rascolnik soldier; “if you will allow me to take it 
to the real Czar, the White Czar, I will do it in a moment, but not 
to him whom you call Imperator. In our sacred pictures and holy 
books we have the portrait of the true White Czar. He wears on 
his head a crown, on his shoulders a large gold-embroidered mantle, 
in his hands a sceptre and globe. But your Emperor wears a uni- 
form, a three-cornered hat, a sword by his side, like other soldiers, 
You see, I know what I am about.’* 

The late Dean Stanley, whose narrative concerning these curious 
sects contains much valuable information, relates their curious 
custom of assembling every Kaster-day before the old patri- © 
archal cathedral of Moscow, to gaze on the great fresco of the 
Apocalypse and dispute with other Russians about its meaning. 
Like Orangemen and Ribbonmen in Ireland, each party calls the 
other the mystic Babylon; but without resorting to broken heads 
and bloody noses in defence of “the truth.” Some even are 
wild enough to believe that Peter III is still living in Siberia, 
and that a day is surely coming when the great bell of the Krem- 
lin in Moscow will sound so loudly that it will recall him to the 


* Haxthausen’s Researches, i, 328, 
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throne, when he will establish them as the only true Church of 
Russia.* 

Most of the Staroveri live on the banks of the river Volga, and 
among the Cassocks of the Don. But there are hundreds of them in the 
city of Moscow. They reside together in the suburbs, being largely 
engaged in the manufacture of silk, and are a thrifty people like the 
Quakers. They are divided into two sects, the “ Popovtei” with 
clergy, and the “Bezpopovtzi” without clergy. None of the Rascol- 
niks have bishops to ordain priests for them. But the former class 
are willing to receive clergy from the State Church, who are usually 
priests expelled for misconduct; though of late years the Government 
has furnished priests, who are allowed to comply with their peculiar 
customs. As the remote French settlements in Canada carry you 
back to the era of Louis XIV, so these churches recall to you the 
Russia of three centuries ago. Hideous pictures of saints adorn the 
grim walls, and in place of the melodious Russian music is heard 
the nasal screech which they call “the sole orthodox, harmonious 
and angelical chant.”+ But within a stone’s throw is another 
church into which “ Babylon” can never enter even in the shape of 
a vagabond priest. Most of the Bezpopovtzi believe in bishops, but 
they have none and cannot get any, because they are out of com- 
munion with everybody else in the world. Hence their meagre 
rites are conducted entirely by laymen. The Oriental Church 
administers its confirmation by oil, which has been consecrated by 
its bishops. These dissenters have managed in some way to get 
possession of a few particles of this genuine oil and some conse- 
crated bread and wine, which they continually dilute to prevent its 
exhaustion. Hence they are able, but only through the hands of a 
layman, to receive baptism, confirmation and communion, without 
the intervention of a conforming priest. Their churches have no 
chancel or altar—only a bare wall is directly behind the painted 
altar-screen. Yet at one time these sectaries were quite numerous. 
The Czar Alexis fell a victim to their rage, and one of them 
attempted the life of Peter the Great. Thousands during the reign 
of Anne (A.D. 1730) revolted, intrenched themselves in the Con- 
vent of Solovetsky, and died fighting to the last man. To guard 
against their wiles, Peter the Great had these words inserted into 
the oath which to the present day is taken by every Russian bishop 
at his consecration : 

I promise diligently to inspect the7priests, to teach and warn them, so that 
no sectarianism, superstition, or worship displeasing to God arise, and that no 


tombs unknown and not warranted by the Church be esteemed holy. Those 
who hypocritically pretend to, belinspired, with elf-locks, bare-foot and in shirts 





4 Tdid., iii, 118. 


*TTaxthausen, i, 302. 
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only, I will not only punish with words, but also give them over to the civil 
authority, and endeavor to prevent, that under the pretence of piety, anything 
fraudulent be done by clergymen or laymen, so that the holy pictures shall not 
be worshiped as divine, and no false miracles ascribed to them, in order that 
thereby the true worship be not perverted, and no occasion be given to adver- 
saries to deride the orthodox.* 


A word about the more radical sects. The Bezpopovtzi main- 
tain that every Christian is a true priest, and that therefore there is 
no need for any priestly order in the Church. They ground this 
belief on Rev. i. 6, “He made us kings and priests unto God.” 
They usually select one of their number who is considered learned 
in Holy Scripture to act as their spiritual guide; but he claims no 
authority over them, and receives no form of ordination. They 
believe that we are living in the reign of Antichrist, which is the 
impious spirit of our age; “ wife” they interpret to mean present 
society, and “birth,” digression from Christian truth.. The worldly 
authorities of the day are Antichrist’s servants; therefore it is a 
great sin to pray for them. Churches are unnecessary for Christians. 
They cite 1 Cor. iii, 16: “Know ye not that ye are a temple of 
God, and the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” They have dropped 
nearly all the ritual of the Greek Church, partly, as they claim, by 
command of the Bible, and partly to suit their own ideas. Among 
these are some extreme sects, which do not admit even the author- 
ity of the Bible, but claim to be guided by “inspiration from 
above.” They do not venerate the holy pictures, nor hold religious 
meetings. Others say that they do not believe the Bible which is 
“painted with ink, but that which is written in the heart and con- 
science of the true Christian.” We may name among them: 

1. There are the Filipovtzi named after their founder, Philip, who 
accept only two sacraments, baptism and the Lord’s supper, will take 
no oath of allegiance, and refuse to pray for the Czar. 8. The Ne- 
molyaki, whose creed consists of three articles, the study of the New 
Testament, spiritual prayer and a pure life. Cossak Zimin was 
their founder. He taught that this world has “four ages,” viz: the 
age of ancestors, or spring, from the creation to Moses; the age of 
fathers, or summer, from Moses to Christ; the age of sons, or 
autumn, from Christ to A.D. 1666, when the Rascolniks were for- 
mally excommunicated by the Russian Church; and the age of the 
Holy Ghost, or winter, from 1666 to the present day. They say 
that no external rites are needed in our age. 3. The Vozdykhantzi 
(¢.e., “ Sighers”) whose faith is that the Old Testament was the reign 
of God the Father, the New Testament the reign of God the Son, and 
in the 7000th year after creation the reign of God the Holy Ghost 


*Bjerring’s Offices of the Oriental Church. A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 1884, 
pp. 133. 
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began. Now all true believers must serve the Holy Ghost by spir- 
itual prayers and sighing for the wickedness around them. Both 
the Nemolyaki and the Vozdykhantzi explain the Bible allegori- 
cally. Some of them even deny the need of spiritual prayer. 
“God knows,” they say, “ what we need without our telling Him.” 
4, The Stranniki (“Travelers”) or Begoont (“ Runners”) never 
remain in one place more than a few days. They do not revere the 
cross, but call it only a lump of wood. They say that all God’s 
promises to the Church have been already fulfilled. We are living 
now in the “coming age” and the “ new heaven ;” the resurrection 
of the dead has already come to pass; it happens whenever any one 
renounces his sinful life and walks in the way of truth and piety. 

Many of the Bezpopovtzi refuse to be called Staroveri, “ Old Be- 
lievers.” “Only the Jews,” they say, “are the old believers—we 
are the new believers and true spiritual Christians.” They are 
divided into three sects: 1. Dookhoborzi, who deny the existence of 
any spirit or any spiritual beings and life. Their belief is some- 
thing like that of the disciples of Auguste Comte. There is no 
personal God—“ god” is only the society of pious men. Their 
favorite maxim is: “God is the good man.” ‘There is no life after 
death, no heaven, no hell. They refuse to have anything to do with 
the Bible as a whole, and are guided by “the living book,” which 
is their own traditions, or passages taken from the Bible which 
seem to support their views. Christ is only equal to any other 
good man. They often quote John iv. 24: “God is a spirit; and 
they that worship Him must worship in spirit and truth.” “The 
spirit is in us,” they cry, “and therefore we are gods and must adore 
all living good men.” And so they bow reverently before each 
other, whether they are men, women or children! They reject ail 
the rites of the Church and deny the authority of the Czar. Being 
God’s people, they do not belong to the world and are not subject 
to worldly authorities. They oppose war, refuse military service, 
and will not pray for the Czar. 2. Molokany (“ Milk-eaters”) call 
themselves “the true spiritual Christians,” and believe only the 
New Testament, which they explain in theirown way. They deny 
baptism by water, and say that they are purified by a holy life and 
the performance of good deeds, which is the only true baptism. 
They object to all external rites (such as crossing), to prayers and 
totemples, They claim that they are freed from State law by 2 Cor. 
3.17, “Where the Lord’s Spirit is, there is liberty.” 3. Obschie 
(“Communists”) are a branch of this sect. They hold all their 
property in common. In each of their communes they are gov- 
erned by twelve elected apostles, who distribute to the members 
their work and goods. 
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There are also two sects detested by all other Russians: 1. The 
Khlisti (“Self-lashers”), are ascetics, who maintain that married life 
is the greatest possible sin one cancommit. They are engaged in con: 
stant war with human nature, and lash themselves cruelly both in pri- 
vate and at their religious meetings. They believe that the Lord 
of Sabaoth appears to them in person as one of their brethren, and 
that Christ and the Virgin are often seen. They blindly obey the 
teachings of their prophets and prophetesses, who claim to be 
guided by direct inspiration. These howling fanatics will lash 
themselves for whole nights around a sacred basin of water, when 
they think that they see Christ or the Holy Ghost. 2. Sxoptat 
(“Self-mutilators”) go further, and castrate themselves, following 
literally, Matt. v. 30, “If thy right hand offend thee, etc.” 

The number of the Rascolniks is constantly increasing, in spite of 
the efforts of the authorities, both in Church and State, to discoun- 
tenance them. The latest estimate given of their number is fifteen 
millions, six per cent. of all the inhabitants of Russia. The Po- 
povtzi number three millions—the Bezpopovtzi nine millions; of 
which two millions are “Spiritual Christians,” and sixty-five thou- 
sand belong to the ranks of the Khlisti and Skoptzi. The Rascol- 
niks have always been regarded in Russia as a menace to Church 
and State, and have been treated with different degrees of severity. 
Death, mutilation, torture, chains and exile to Siberia have been 
resorted to as modes of punishment. During the last century many 
Rascolniks hid themselves in the forests of Siberia, and, when dis- 
covered, burned themselves rather than submit to the authority of 
Antichrist, 7. e., the Czar. By the present Russian law, the Po- 
povtzi are tolerated ; the Bezpopovtzi deprived of many civil rights; 
the Khlisti and the Skoptzi regarded and treated as criminals. 
These last are sent to Siberia or the Caucasus, and the propagation 
of their views entails a penalty of imprisonment of from one to six 
years (Russian Code, Art. 207). Those who refuse to pray for the 
Czar are regarded as very dangerous, and while in Siberia or the 
Caucasus must live in villages by themselves. By the imperial 
ukase of June 2, 1883, the Rascolniks obtained some freedom. The 
Minister of the Interior and the Procurator-general of the Synod can 
grant them permission at their discretion to open, repair, renew, or 
even build chapels. These officers are guided in their decision by 
circumstances and the character of the sect. They are allowed to 
perform their rites in their own chapels and in private houses, but 
they must not open their convents, or have public religious proces- 
sions in the streets. Their meeting-houses must not have the shape 
of orthodox churches, and they are not allowed to have any bells 
on the outside. Their religious teachers have no special rights, 
such as are granted to the orthodox clergy. 
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We pass with pleasure from the consideration of these wild and 
extravagant sects to the recent history of the Stundists, or Bible- 
readers, a denomination which is rapidly growing and is destined to 
exert a wide influence for good on the future of Russia. There 
was a Bible Society in Russia during the early part of this century, 
but for several reasons, and especially because it opposed the State 
Church, it was suppressed by the government. The present Bible 
Society distributes the Scriptures among the people. During the last 
twenty years it has circulated about eight hundred thousand copies. 
This may seem small, but we must remember that Russia is not 
America, and learning is scanty among the rural populace. This 
circulation is quite sufficient for the Society to claim the gratitude 
of a country where the darkness of ignorance covers with a heavy 
veil thousands of villages, in which the only persons who have any 
learning whatever are the priest and the village clerk. The ap- 
pearance of even one copy of the Holy Scriptures in such a village, 
where all books are lacking, is a blessed event. It is the first ray 
of light—the divine light appearing amid the kingdom of dark- 
ness! And doubtless to this distribution of the Bible is due the 
origin of the Stundist religion. 

While Nihilism has been threatening Russia with social chaos, 
there has been quietly going on a deeply interesting religious awak- 
ening among the peasants, especially in the southern part of the 
empire, which betokens coming good. The name given to the 
persons connected with this religious movement is Stundists, 1. e., 
“Prayer-meetiug ones.” They meet to read the Scriptures, sing 
gospel hymns, and pray. A town where the Stundists have estab- 
lished themselves is distinguished from other Russian towns by its 
cleanliness and thrift, the diminution of drunkenness, the prompt 
payment of public taxes, the industry, frugality and honesty of the 
people. No threat of noble or magistrate, no pressure of necessity, 
no tears of wife or children, no prospect of certain ruin, could keep 
an ordinary Russian peasant from getting drunk. But what none 
of these things could accomplish has been wrought by the grace of 
God, through the instrumentality of these prayer-meetings. Not 
ouly in the south of Russia, but also in Saint Petersburg and the 
Northern Ural, these evangelical meetings have been established. 
The priests of the Greek Church and their adherents oppose them 
strenuously, but still the work goes on. The movement, in its fer- 
vor and earnestness, resembles that of the Presbyterian Church in 
America, and the early days of Protestantism in Germany and 
Switzerland. The doctrine preached is purely evangelical, but dis- 
cards. many of the restrictions held in high esteem throughout 
Western Europe. The leaders are content with the gospel and its 
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own inherent powers of redemption. This simple gospel doctrine 
has struck the Russian peasantry like a new revelation, and has 
given rise to a new religious spirit. The new movement has become 
popular, and is already a recognized force in the national develop- 
ment. It is the bow of promise in the storm-cloud that overhangs 
Russia. 

The Moravians also have successful missions in Russia, which are 
well treated by the government, since they do not attempt to make 
proselytes from the State Church. 

The relations between Church and State in Russia are exactly 
opposite to the theory and practice of the Roman Church. The 
Church of Rome teaches that the Church is sovereign over the State. 
In the language of Gregory VII (Hildebrand), the relation of the 
two are like those of the sun and moon. The effort of the Middle 
Ages was to make kings and emperors the subjects of the Pope. 
This it was which provoked the long contest, culminating under 
Gregory VII and Innocent III, when the one deposed the Emperor 
of Germany, while the other made kings his vassals. Now, in Rus- 
sia, it is the State which is above the Church, and which has man- 
aged to reduce the Church to submission. The State is the-sun, 
while the Church is the moon. The State strictly carries out the 
teaching: “ Let every soul ”— including metropolitans, archbishops, 
bishops, etce.—" be subject unto the higher powers.” The higher 
power in Russia is the autocrat, or Emperor. His coronation is a 
religious event, corresponding rather to the consecration of a pope 
than the crowning of a ruler. It is preceded by fasting and seclu- 
sion in the most sacred place in Russia. The Emperor recites aloud 
the confession of orthodox faith, and offers up a prayer of interces- 
sion for the empire, as if he were a priest, crowning himself with 
his own hands, as if none were exalted or sacred enough to do it for 
him ; and last of all he passes into the innermost sanctuary and takes 
from the holy table the consecrated elements, and by virtue of his 
consecration communicates with bishops, priests, and deacons. As 
the popes managed to usurp rights and powers which belonged to 
the State, so the Russian emperors usurped rights which belonged 
to the Church. 

Peter the Great, as already mentioned, finally abolished the patri- 
archate altogether, and established in its place “The Holy Govern- 
ing Synod,” so that he and his successors could say: “I am the 
Church,” in a sense that hardly pope or king could say: “I am the 
State.” For two centuries this ‘“‘ Holy Synod” —this controlling body, 
which governs sixty bishops and has the power of directing all the 
Russians in their religion, has been little more than a creature of the 
Czar. It is appointed by him, and can do absolutely nothing with- 
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out his authority and sanction. Imprisonment in convent cell, or 
exile to Siberia, is sure to visit any one, clergyman or layman, who 
resists the Czar. In this way the Russian bishops and priests are 
paralyzed. They cannot obey Christ’s command—*“ Feed My Sheep 
and Lambs;” but must simply obey the Czar’s command. There 
is, therefore, much to be said for the more moderate sects of the 
“Old Believers,” many of whom are earnest seekers after truth and 
gospel liberty. Persecuted by the police, Siberia and the Caucasus 
are largely populated with these transported Separatists. Accord- 
ing to Russian law, a person who abandons the Russian Church is 
cast into prison and his property confiscated until he repents and 
returns to the church. Some time ago, The Golos, one of the 
most influential newspapers in Saint Petersburg, demanded that this 
law should be suspended. The transformation of ordained clergy- 
men, who should be the ministers of God, into creatures of the Czar, 
weakens, and in many cases destroys, their influence with the peo- 
ple. Humiliation and subordination to both lay and clerical au- 
thority is the lot of the Russian priests to-day. They must side 
with the police and soldiery in every trouble that may arise be- 
tween the people and the authorities, or be driven into exile. Hence 
degeneration is inevitable. It is already a generally recognized 
fact, that many of the best theological students refuse to be 
ordained priests. They enter the universities as students of law, 
medicine, or science. Latterly the number of vacant cures has 
alarmingly increased, for there are not enough candidates grad- 
uated at the theological seminaries to supply them. As for 
the monks, they do not interfere with the worldly affairs in any 
way, except by receiving contributions from credulous pilgrims. 
The result of all this is, that the Russian priesthood is enslaved 
and degraded, and through them their flocks are enslaved and 
degraded also. How can this army of 90,000 priests be the true 
servants of Christ, when they cannot so much as peep and mutter 
without being reported to the Synod, and then again through the 
Procurator-general reported to the Czar? The Pope does not more 
absolutely control everything relating to the Roman Church than 
does the Czar through the Synod control everything relating to 
both Church and State in his empire. 

This unfortunate relation of Church and State in Russia is one of 
the most potent causes of the rapid and amazing spread of that utter 
unbelief, called Nihilism. Since the assassination of the late em- 
peror the efforts of the authorities to search out and destroy Nihbil- 
ism have been, if possible, increased ; and the comparative quiet and 
peace which have recently existed, are no doubt accepted as proofs 
of success, But the weakness of a policy of coercion in a country 
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where admitted grievances exist, is that the people are against the 
authorities and in sympathy with the offenders. However perfect 
the policy may be in theory, it must always depend for its practical 
administration on the officers employed to carry it out; and, as a 
chain is only as strong as its weakest link, so the exercise of this 
policy is limited in efficiency by the character and intelligence of 
the commonest officials. The machine may be very grand and im- 
posing, but the motive power, instead of being supplied by a people 
who harmonize with and support the laws, is only derived from the 
police and the spy. A policy of repression, adopted by an absolute 
ruler, resolves itself into government by the lowest and poorest 
elements of society. Hence the permanence of the present quietude 
is not believed in except by the official mind, which by its nature 
judges mainly from outward appearance and report, and has but 
few true sources of information about the real state of matters. 
The Russian authorities are sitting on the safety-valve and con- 
gratulating each other that there is no escape of steam | 

To sum up let us say, that in formal, external religion no country 
in the world can surpass Russia. In internal religion and true 
Christian life, few Christian countries afford a worse example. A 
nation, assailed by the most determined and deadly enemies that 
ever sought its ruin, needs some better safeguard than a despised, 
subservient priesthood and a formal religion. There are in Russia 
about 50,000 churches with 90,000 priests crushed by this rule of 
tyranny. What the Russian people need is astrong moral influence 
for good. The utter ignorence of the peasantry we may judge of 
by the fact, that hardly ten per cent. of them can read or write. In 
view also of the rapid progress of modern infidelity, which is spread- 
ing among the educated classes, we can see how unfortunate it is 
for Russia to have a Church destitute of moral influence. The late 
emperor often appealed to the people to establish order and peace 
in Russia, but his appeals were in vain. The educated classes care 
not to listen to the emperor; and the peasantry hear him only 
through the police they hate, or the priests they mistrust. The 
Russian Church must be liberated from the tyranny of the Czar— 
that to-day is the heart-felt desire of millions of law-abiding and 
pious-hearted Russians. They demand that Christ's words should 
be fulfilled: “Render unto Cesar the things that are Ceesar’s, and 


unto God the things that are God's.” 
NIcHOLAS BJERRING. 
New YorKE. 





VII. 
HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL NOTES. 


SOME RECENT WORKS ON THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Tue last decade has witnessed a growth of literature on the sub- 
ject of the lower or textual criticism of the Old Testament that is 
unparalleled in the history of Biblical study. To be sure, textual 
criticism was not entirely neglected in former years, and much excel- 
Jent material is to be found in the commentaries and historical treatises ; 
but in all these works the text proper was a subordinate object of in- 
terest. The previous period was occupied almost entirely with ques- 
tions of higher criticism, and in the heat of controversy over imposing 
new theories in regard to the origin of the Old Testament literature, 
and over reconstructions of the history of Israel, there was no time 
for the study of textual details. The last ten years, however, have 
brought a change. A large number of valuable contributions have 
been made to lower criticism, while, beyond new editions, not a single 
great work has been added to the literature of higher criticism. 

The cause of this movement is to be found partly in the tendency 
of our times towards the concrete and the detailed rather than the 
abstract and the general; partly in the fact that the critical theories 
have been so thoroughly worked over, and the phenomena of the Old 
Testament so variously combined and viewed from such a multitude 
of standpoints, that it is impossible to wnte anything new; and mainly 
in the fact that the conviction is growing among critics that theories 
which base upon our present Hebrew text, rest on an insecure founda- 
tion. Higher criticism has, from the nature of the case, been driven 
further and further in its hair-splitting analysis; and has been forced 
to construct larger and larger theories based on minute differences in 
the diction. Scholars are beginning to realize, however, that, if criti- 
cism is to build on such details, it must be surer of its ground; and 
that before we set one paragraph in antagonism to another on the 
strength of a single word, it will be just as well to ascertain whether 
that word probably belonged to the original. Scanty as the critical 
material is, we must try to make the best of it to construct a text that 
shall go back of the Massorah. 

Invaluable preliminary work for this undertaking has been done by 
the collections of variants by Field’s Hexapla, by Baer and Delitzsch’s 
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accurate edition of the Massoretic text, by Lagarde’s attempted re- 
construction of the Greek text of Lucian, by Sweet’s edition of the 
LXX., and by the various critical editions of the Targums. But it is 
now generally recognized that no principles can be laid down that will 
apply to the textual criticism of the Old Testament as a whole, but 
that the text of each book stands for itself, has its own peculiar prob- 
lems, and demands its own special investigation. 

It is no wonder that the astute and learned Wellhausen was one of 
the first to recognize this fact, and that he led the way in this special 
branch of research. His Text der Biicher Samuelis, which appeared 
in 1871, is the forerunner and type of the textual investigations of the 
last decade. It is a work of great acumen, but unfortunately not 
written from the standpoint of the pure textual critic, but of the 
exegete. It is throughout a partisan work, and is designed to support 
the author’s reconstruction of the history of Israel advocated in his 
Prolegomena. 

Following the example of Wellhausen in limiting himself to a single 
book, and led to the investigation by certain critical conclusions drawn 
in the Prolegomena, Cornill published, in 1886, his Buch des Prophe- 
ten Ezechiel, a work of importance, not only for the study of Ezekiel, 
but for Old Testament textual criticism in general. The author be- 
gins with a thoroughgoing discussion of the several versions, their 
genetic relations to one another, and their value for the reconstruction 
of the text; then the special characteristics of the LXX. translator 
of Ezekiel and of the Targumist are investigated ; and, finally, a com- 
plete revised Hebrew text is published with an exact German transla- 
tion and critical apparatus. The fault of the work is an overestimation 
of the LXX. as a means of bettering the Massoretic text. 

Workman’s Text of Jeremiah (Edinburgh, 1889) busies itself with a 
book that presents unusually difficult textual problems, and demands 
peculiarly careful investigation. It cannot be said, however, to have 
solved the problems, or to have given, in any sense, a final discussion 
of the text. On the whole, it is an unsatisfactory work. 

The first part of Ryssel’s critical commentary on Micah (Un- 
tersuchung iiber die Textgestalt und die Echtheit des Buches Micha, 
Leipzig, 1887), is a much needed protest against conjectural emenda- 
tions of the text, and the arbitrary alteration of the Hebrew by the 
modern Septuagint fanatics. Ryssel shows that the assumption of a 
variant original as the basis of every difference of the LX X. from the 
Massorah is fundamentally false. A different original is to be as- 
sumed ; (1) only where no psychological or linguistic reason can be 
assigned for the deviation;,(2) only where the proposed emendation 
in the Hebrew is orthographically closely similar to the Massoretic 
reading; and (3) only where the Massoretic text is unintelligible, for 
mere difficulty in the sense creates no presupposition against the 
originality of a reading. Working on these principles, Ryssel has 
given us a really valuable treatise, the results of which, moreover, are 
decidedly favorable to the integrity of the Massoretic text. 
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The year 1890 witnessed three notable contributions to the lower 
criticism of the Old Testament: Euringer’s Der Massorahtext des 
Koheleth (Leipzig, Hinrichs); Baumgartner’s Etude Critique sur 
VEtat du Texte du Livre des Proverbes (Leipzig, Duegulin) ; and 
Driver’s Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press). 

1. Euringer, in the text of Koheleth, has an exceptionally difficult 
problem from the fact that the LXX., which is usually the mainstay 
in textual criticism, here leaves the investigator in the lurch. The 
Greek Koheleth is a late recension which bears unmistakable evidence 
of having been conformed to the Massoretic text, and which conse- 
quently has no independent value. Griitz, who regards Koheleth as a 
polemic against Herod, makes use of this circumstance to ascribe the 
Greek version to Aquila, and explains the lack of a genuine LXX. 
translation by the fact that the book was written so late. Kloster- 
mann defends this view. But it is rejected by Wright and Dillmann, 
who regard the version as a slavish rendering after the manner of 
Aquila, belonging to the original LX X., but subsequently interpolated 
from Aquila. Euringer decides for the latter theory, and goes into 
an historical investigation to prove that the Syrohexaplaric text of 
Koheleth which has come down to us, was based on the column of 
Origen’s Hexapla at Cesarea which bore the sign O’, 7. e., the LXX. 
proper. The matter does not seem, however, to be entirely cleared 
up, and in any case the Greek Koheleth, as we now have it, is of no 
use in the attempt to go back of the Massoretic text. 

In the failure of the LX X. Euringer turns to the citations in Jewish 
literature. According to his view, the consonant text was not settled 
until the vowel points were introduced, and this took place through 
Arabic influence in the seventh century of the Christian era; conse- 
quently quotations from Koheleth in works older than the seventh 
century have critical value. Of these works only a part exist in criti- 
cal editions usable for a textual investigation. All the citations in 
such critical editions are gathered by Euringer, and printed in full in 
forty-eight pages of his book. The variations that many of them offer 
he considers of sufficient importance to serve as a basis for emending 
the text. The principle that he lays down, by which to test the quo- 
tations, is that readings which agree with the Massorah have probably 
been modified to conform to it, while readings that vary are significant 
as pointing to a different original. The correctness of this principle 
lies open to serious objection ; and in general the importance that is at- 
tached to references in Jewish literature is much too great. In the 
first place, although the vowel points may have been introduced as late 
as the middle of the seventh century, there is no good reason to doubt 
that the Massoretic consonant text was fixed long before that time, 
and that the traditional pronunciation of the vowels was established 
before it was orthographically represented ; consequently the improb- 
ability that many of the variant quotations rest upon a different ground- 
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text is very great. Furthermore, a large proportion of the citations 
bear the marks of having been made freely from memory, and have, 
therefore, little or no critical worth. Even when they are formally 
introduced by VNI’, or by 3°MD", their importance is weakened by 
the consideration that, in the older Jewish works, it was probably the 
custom to give only the introductory words of a quotation, leaving it 
to the reader to fill it out from his knowledge of Scripture. Subse- 
quently the passages were supplied in the MSS. and early printed 
editions; but in such cases, of course, no critical inferences can be 
drawn. In this particular it seems to us that Euringer has expended 
a vast amount of learning and energy on a hopeless task. Quotations 
in Jewish literature have practically nothing to offer for the recon- 
struction of the text of Koheleth. 

There is more hope of good results in a study of the secondary 
versions, and these have not been neglected by Euringer. From a 
comparison of them with the present Greek version, the original LXX, 
may be approximately restored, but the difficulties in the way of such 
a comparison are enormous. Euringer has done his best, seeing that 
there are really no critical editions of any of these versions. The 
extraordinary preference, however, that he gives to the Vulgate is not 
to be accounted for on critical grounds, but can only be explained 
through the dogmatic attitude of the Roman Catholic Church, in which 
the author is a priest. 

An investigation of the text of Ecclesiastes would naturally not be 
complete without reference to the ingenious hypothesis of Bickel, that 
the present form of the book has come from a false folding and rear- 
rangement of the leaves. After the binding of the volume that con- 
tained Koheleth had come apart, the twenty-two original leaves on 
“ The Worth of Existence” were accidentally shuffled into the following 
order: 1, 2,3, 8, 9, 6, 7, 15, 16, 4, 5, 13, 14, 18, 10,11, 20, 12, 19, 17, 21, 
22. Euringer’s opposition to this theory is justifiable, but his argu- 
ment is weak. Aside from the attempted proof that the book form 
was not in use early enough to allow the hypothesis of a mixing of 
the leaves, what he offers against Bickel is altogether unsatisfactory. 
Instead of showing that there is not the slightest external evidence in 
favor of Bickel’s view, and that the book, in its present form, has plan 
and order, Euringer falls back in a shameless way upon the authority 
of the Romish Church. “The first question,” he says, “ which pre- 
sents itself is, Can one approve this hypothesis from a dogmatic stand- 
point?” Such an attitude is irreconcilable with the spirit of scientific 
investigation. He who approaches Old Testament criticism with fore- 
gone conclusions will make no progress towards the truth. The work 
of the critic is to decide, not according to dogma, but according to 
fact ; and the problem in the case of Koleheth, as well as in all similar 
instances, is not whether a disarrangement of the book is consistent 
with the doctrines of the Church, but whether it has actually occurred. 

2. Baumgartner, in choosing the Book of Proverbs as the basis of 
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his textual study, has also found a subject that is difficult enough to 
make full test of his powers as a critic. There is no book of the Old 
Testament which presents more surprising variations in the versions 
than this, and none in which the problems caused by inversions, 
insertions and omissions of passages are more complicated. In 
our opinion, the author has proved himself eminently fitted for the 
task that he has undertaken, and his work is not only worthy of his 
former publications in Hebrew philology and exegesis, but makes a 
contribution of permanent value to Old Testament criticism. 

This value is due particularly to the sober estimate that he takes of 
the value of the versions over against the Massoretic text. Where 
the variations of reading are so great as they are in the versions of 
Proverbs, the temptation to assume constantly a different Hebrew 
text as the basis of the variation is a natural one. Baumgartner, 
however, has resisted this temptation ; and by his careful investigation 
into the literary characteristics of the versions, and by his painstaking 
analysis of the particular variations, has brilliantly confirmed the 
relative purity of the Massoretic text. In spite of the wide deviation 
of the LXX., he comes to the following conclusion (p. 250): “It is 
possible that, in certain passages of this translation, we have signs of 
the existence of another text which here or there may have differed 
from the Massoretic Hebrew; but, after the study that we have made, 
we do not believe that we are obliged to assume a text different from 
ours in any essential particulars. The observations that follow are of 
such a nature as to reduce greatly the proportion of supposed vari- 
ants, and to bring to light the very subjective methods that were used 
by the translator or translators of Proverbs.” 

Like the other textual critics, Baumgartner begins with a discussion 
of the general characteristics of the versions, and we commend, as 
specially worthy of notice, his brief but admirable estimate of the 
LXX. (pp. 5-11). In this he shows that, although the Greek transla- 
tion was undoubtedly made by Jews, it was designed chiefly for the 
gentiles, and he continues: ‘“ These men worked in an environment 
whose influence in a multitude of respects they felt, and whose atmos- 
phere they breathed, and which, therefore, must continually have left 
its impression upon them. We lay special stress upon this fact, since 
for us it explains many things that meet us in the Alexandrine ver- 
sion; it makes it easier to understand its independent character, 
often very great, in relation to the original Hebrew, and it gives the 
explanation of those echoes of classical literature which one encoun- 
ters here and there in the translation. In short, it makes less sur- 
prising the omissions and additions that the text of certain books, 
particularly that of Proverbs, presents. By admitting that the trans- 
lators worked as litéérateurs, and not as theologians, one comprehends 
better the very pronounced stamp of subjectivity which, in so singular 
a manner, characterizes certain books of that ancient version.” 

Baumgartner does not content himself with a general estimate of 
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the versions as the basis of his text criticism, but realizes more clearly 
than most investigators in this department that the peculiarities of 
the translators of the particular book must be understood before judg- 
ment can be passed upon the text in individual cases of variation. 
Where the translator is habitually accurate in his rendering, differences 
from the Hebrew are more significant than in the case of a translator 
who is habitually careless or who paraphrases. Inversions of the 
order are much more striking when in other respects the translator 
shows reverence for the sacredness of the text before him. These 
general characteristics can only be known after the translation of 
the book has been compared with the original in detail, and before 
they are known judgment cannot be passed in any particular in- 
stance of variation. This fact determines Baumgartner’s method. 
The bulk of the work is devoted to a detailed and systematic pre- 
sentation of all the variations. Then follows a recapitulation, in 
which the variations, both intentional and accidental, are classified, 
and the principles which governed the translator in his work are in- 
ductively determined. These principles being ascertained, they are in 
their turn applied to the testing of doubtful cases, and many varia- 
tions which at first sight appear to be due to a different fundamental 
text, are, by this method, proved to belong to the class of subjective 
alterations by the translator. For instance, in vi. 23, FID VW 5 
XV VS FHV) is rendered by Ere Adyvog evrody vuov xart Yds, as if it had 
come from an original WN) FWVNAN AYSDN 73 95; but when one ob- 
serves that, in ii. 1, YY) “WON is rendered by pjotv éuzs evrodjs, and, 
in vy. 11, TIN) ws is rendered by cdpxe¢ cdpatog ood, one sees 
that it is the habit of this translator to join words in the Greek that 
are independent in the Hebrew, and that therefore his omission of the 
) has no critical value. Specially important, not only for the student 
of Proverbs, but of the Old Testament text in general, is the classifi- 
cation of the intentional alterations of the LXX. (pp. 250-253), and of 
the causes of accidental variation (pp. 254-258). 

The additions, omissions and inversions of the translations in com- 
parison with the Massoretic text are conveniently exhibited in a table 
(pp. 22-28). Here, also, on account of its extraordinary deviation 
from the Hebrew, the LX X. demands the most attention. In regard 
to the additions to the text, Baumgartner comes to the same conclu- 
sion as Delitzsch that, although most of the added Proverbs are trans- 
lations from the Hebrew, they were not part of the original collection. 
The omissions are partly arbitrary for dogmatic or literary reasons, 
partly due to defects in the MS. which the translator used. The 
inversions seem to be due to the caprice of the translator, and do not 
point to a fundamental text essentially different from the Massoretic. 

To the discussion of the text proper the author has added, as an 
Appendix, a highly interesting investigation of the problem in what 
character the MS. was written which the LXX. translator had before 
him. In his opinion, mistakes of reading seem to be most easily 
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explainable on the assumption of the use of the Egyptian Aramaic 
alphabet that is found in papyri of the third and fourth centuries B.C. 
He has collected a large body of instances, and, in our opinion, has 
succeeded in proving his case. 

3. Driver’s Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel fulfills 
a wider purpose than its title indicates. It is really an introduction to 
Old Testament textual criticism, with the Books of Samuel as an illus- 
tration of the principles and methods. ‘There is no work in English 
which will put one so quickly in possession of the latest results of textual 
scholarship or which offers a better preparation for individual investiga- 
tion in this department. For the advanced student of Hebrew, no better 
exercise can be suggested than the reading of Samuel with this treatise 
and with Sweet’s edition of the LXX. As the author remarks in his 
Preface : “‘ The Books of Samuel are not so suitable as a reading book 
for a beginner in Hebrew as some of the other historical books, for 
though they contain classical examples of a chaste and beautiful 
Hebrew prose style, they have suffered unusually from transcriptional 
corruption, and hence raise frequently questions of text with which a 
beginner is evidently not in a position to deal. But for one who has 
made further progress in the language they afford an admirable field 
for study. They familiarize him with many of the most characteristic 
idioms of the language, and at the same time introduce him to the 
grounds and principles of the textual criticism of the Old Testament. 
The idiomatic knowledge of Hebrew is best acquired by an attentive 
and repeated study of the Hebrew prose writers; and I have made it 
my aim throughout, not merely to explain (so far as this was possible) 
the text of the Books of Samuel, but to point out and illustrate, as 
fully as seemed needful, the principal idiomatic usages which they 
exemplify.” 

The Introduction, which occupies ninety-four pages, advances from 
those general facts that relate to all Old Testament textual criticism 
to the special phenomena of the Books of Samuel. The first point 
taken up is the “ Early History of the Hebrew Alphabet.” The tra- 
ditional and epigraphic evidence in regard to the oldest form of 
Hebrew writing, and the transition from this form to the so-called 
square character, is succinctly stated, and is illustrated by ten figures 
and four superb plates, representing respectively the Siloam inscrip- 
tion, the Carpentras Stele, an Egyptian Aramaic papyrus, and the 
inscription of Tabnith, King of Zidon. The latest results of paleo- 
graphic investigation are here brought together in a form that renders 
accessible to students what has hitherto been scattered in a variety of 
books that are not easy to obtain. The inscriptions are all transcribed 
into modern Hebrew letters, and are accompanied by literal transla- 
tions and critical comments. 

Then follows a discussion of “ Early Hebrew Orthography,” under 
the headings of “ Division of Words,” “ Scriptio Plena,” and “ The 
Suffix of the 3 sing. mase.” Full lists of incorrect division of words 
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in the Massorah are given, of a different division in the LXX., and of 
a different division in the Qri’ from that of the Kthibh. Particularly 
worthy of notice are the remarks on the writing of the pronoun NV, 
ft, or | (p. XXxv). 

The third section is devoted to “ The Chief Ancient Versions of the 
Old Testament.” The discussion of the Massorah, and of its relation 
to the translations, is clear and in the main satisfactory. There are a 
few points, however, in which the author makes assertions which go 
rather further than the facts in the case warrant. For instance, on 
p. xxxvii, he follows Lagarde in asserting that “all Hebrew MSS. 
belong to the same recension, and are descended from the same im- 
perfect archetype.” To say the least, however, this theory is prob- 
lematical, and it has not found the general acceptance that such a 
categorical assertion would seem to indicate. Again, on the same 
page, he says: “It is true, since the rise of the school called the Mas- 
sorites in the seventh and eighth centuries, and probably for parts of 
the Old Testament, especially the Law, from a considerably earlier 
date, the Jews displayed a scrupulous fidelity in the preservation and 
correct transmission of their sacred books. But nothing is more cer- 
tain than that the period during which this care was exercised was 
preceded by one of no small laxity, in the course of which corruptions 
of different kinds found their way into the text of the Old Testament.” 
This assertion is scarcely reconcilable with Josephus’ account (Cont. 
Apion, i, 8) of the extraordinary care and reverence for the sacred 
books that existed as early as his time. The following statement, on 
p- Xxxviii, contains an exaggeration of the value of the versions: 
“ These versions were made from MSS. older by many centuries than 
those which formed the basis of the Massoretic text; and when we 
consult them in crucial passages, where the Massoretic text has the 
appearance of being in error, we constantly find that the readings 
which they presuppose are intrinsically superior to those exhibited by 
the Massoretic text,and have evidently been made from a MS. or 
MSS., free from the corruption attaching to the latter.” 

The last section of the Introduction takes up the “ Characteristics 
of the Chief Ancient Versions of Samuel.” The discussion here pro- 
ceeds from a careful induction of particulars, and is very admirable. 
Full classified lists are given of the peculiarities of the several trans- 
lators, and the student who will take the time to work through this 
material will find that he has gained a wonderful insight into the men- 
tal traits of the translators, and is in a position to form a truer judg- 
ment in individual cases of variation than he would be otherwise. 

To the Introduction there is added as an Appendix an account of 
the inscription of Mesha‘’. The reason for its insertion is its impor- 
tance for questions of Hebrew paleography, and the interest of its 
contents in relation to Old Testament history and theology, together 
with the fact that its text is difficult of access to English readers. 
The latest results of the investigations of Smend and Socin, Cler- 
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mont-Ganneau, Renan and Néldeke, are here gathered up and presented 
in a brief form with critical text in modern Hebrew letters, a literal 
translation and a commentary. 

In his investigation of the details of the text, Driver displays a 
wonderfully fine feeling for the idiomatic, both in Hebrew and in 
Greek. Not only does he submit the conclusions of Thenius, Béttcher, 
Wellhausen, and Klostermann to a searching criticism, but he offers 
much new and valuable matter. Wellhausen is the predecessor to 
whom he is most indebted, and in all those critical passages which 
have a bearing on the higher criticism his conclusions are adopted. 
For instance, on purely subjective grounds, 2 Sam. xv. 24 is pro- 
nounced corrupted because it gives Zadok the preéminence, and rep- 
resents him as ruling over the Levites. Similarly, 1 Sam. ii. 22 b, 
which mentions the tent of meeting (JY SAN), is pronounced a 
postexilic gloss. Driver follows Wellhausen in saying that the clause 
is not found in the LXX., but its absence from the LX X. cannot be 
asserted so categorically, for it is read by A, some MSS. of Origen, 
and by Josephus. It is certainly not fair, because it is omitted by B, 
to affirm absolutely that it was not in the original text. Even if the 
omission by the LXX. could be established, it would not prove the 
spuriousness of the phrase in the Hebrew, for it is well known that 
the LXX. often suppresses incidents that might give the heathen 
opportunity for cavil. There is a clear dogmatic reason for the rejec- 
tion of a statement that brought reproach upon religion, and seemed 
to put the conduct of the priests at Shiloh on the same level with the 
abominations of heathen temples. It is possible that it may have 
been thought that the iniquity of Hophni and Phinehas had already 
been fully described in vs. 13-17. On the other hand, it is inconceiv- 
able that a postexilic priestly redactor should have made an insertion 
that brought disgrace upon the sanctuary, and made the sin of the 
priests all the more atrocious. That it was done by the Pharisees in 
order to injure the Sadducaic priesthood is impossible, because these 
priests were not descended from Eli. If the motive of the interpola- 
tion was to identify the sanctuary at Shiloh with the Mosaic taber- 
nacle, then the natural place for it would have been ini. 3. There is 
no adequate reason, therefore, for regarding the passage as spurious. 

On the whole, Prof. Driver’s work can be recommended unhesita- 
tingly as a careful and admirable study. In all instances the author 
gives a full and fair presentation of facts, and though his conclusions 
often show too high an estimate of the LXX., yet in these cases the 
reader can always make allowance for the personal equation, and form 
his own opinion from the facts before him. 

Lewis B. Paton. 

East ORANGE, N. J. 





VIII. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


TWO POINTS AS TO OUR SUPPLY OF MINISTERS. 


I. For an increased supply of ministers, we must depend mainly 
upon the colleges. 

It is often urged, in favor of admitting men to the ministry with 
insufficient literary preparation, that we need such men for the weak 
fields—the fields that are not rich enough to support college men. 
This is plausible, but fallacious. Here and there a man of narrow 
education, and of exceptional humility, or exceptional devotedness, 
or exceptional environment, has come into the ministry, and done 
good work in some field that was so narrow and unattractive that an 
educated man could hardly be found to undertake it. But, as a rule, 
the irregularly educated minister is, by that very circumstance, placed 
under bonds not to accept a small field if he can help it. Because he 
has no diplomaand no Alma Mater to vouch for him as an educated man, 
he must be all the more careful’ not to confess his inferiority by ac- 
cepting inferior positions. I venture the assertion that any one who 
will look over the list of all the ministers he knows, will not find the 
irregularly educated men distinguished from the others by their avail- 
ability for the very narrow fields. There is no idea more incongruous 
with the spirit of our Protestant churches than the idea of a caste 
ministry. The notion of providing educated gentlemen as ministers 
for the churches that are able to pay, and ministers who shall be some- 
thing less than educated gentlemen for the churches that cannot pay 
so well, is intolerable. If, by natural gravitation in society, something 
of this sort comes about, we may endure it, laying it partly to the 
account of natural laws, and partly to the account of human selfish- 
ness. But deliberately to adopt the caste principle in the arrange- 
ments we make would be an abomination. 

This state of things lays two duties firmly upon the consciences of 
all who are interested in maintaining our supply of ministers : first, 
the duty of exerting a religious influence over the boys who are pre- 
paring for college, or who are in college; and, secondly, the duty of 
sustaining local colleges. 

The average high-school boy is rather out of reach. His pastor, 
making pastoral calls, does not find him at home. He is not of the 
sort that will run after a minister, and compel the minister to be atten- 
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tive to him. He can keep out of the way if he is not interested. If 
you are going to reach him, you have got to go after him, and take 
pains, and study him, and learn to think his thoughts, and be inter- 
ested in the things that interest him. Ministers and other Christian 
workers who do this, accomplish something in filling up the ranks of 
the ministry, and not much can be accomplished without work of this 
sort. 

Such work is all the more needed because the American churches 
have mainly abandoned intermediate education to the State, with the 
effect of thoroughly secularizing intermediate education. The neces- 
sary result of this—a result produced in spite of the fact that a ma- 
jority of the teachers are earnest, consistent disciples of Christ—is the 
making of the impression on the minds of those who are taught in the 
schools that religion is a mere side-show, at least so far as education 
is concerned. Further, the colleges that are favored by the prevail- 
ing spirit in the high schools are ordinarily the colleges that prepare 
very few men for the ministry. The pull against entering the minis- 
try is so tremendously strong that nothing less than painstaking, 
wide-awake, persistent effort will counteract it. 

But, important as this is, the importance of a second duty, namely, 
that of sustaining local colleges for the sake of keeping up the sup- 
ply of ministers, seems to me to be immensely greater. This duty is 
all the more important because of a strong trend of public opinion 
against it. There is a prevalent feeling that we had better centralize 
our educational interests into a few immense institutions. This 
necessarily implies that it would be better to extinguish most of the 
local colleges, for if we are to have many local colleges, most of them 
will necessarily be small. 

This tendency needs to be resisted. Even if it were granted that 
local colleges necessarily do somewhat inferior work, it would still be 
true that they are needed, and that we cannot well get on without 
them. They are needed to stir up local interest in liberal education. 
A college of this sort is a centre of culturing influences that reach 
out over some hundreds or some thousands of square miles. It would 
be to the detriment of public intelligence to have it blotted out. Spe- 
cifically, the great universities would suffer, for their sources of supply 
would thus be left uncultivated. Those who are interested in the 
great universities should be far-sighted enough to see this, and some 
of them actually do see it. Were all our colleges destroyed, save a 
few of the strongest, it would at once become the interest of those 
few to plant branches everywhere to replace the institutions that had 
died. Diffusion is an essential law of true culture. To centralize 
culture is to dwarf it. 

Even if it were granted that local colleges, especially small local 
colleges, are somewhat inferior in the mental training they give, it is 
nevertheless generally true that they have possibilities of religious 
control such as the larger universities have not. The institution that 
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has no positive religious point of view is not the institution that sends 
men into the ministry. If the institutions that have such a point of 
view were really inferior, that would be our misfortune ; but we should 
still be obliged to depend mainly upon them for our supply of minis- 
ters, and all we could do would be to stand by them and make them 
as efficient as possible. 

Though it were conceded that the ordinary local college is relatively 
inefficient, this is yet the only college accessible to the majority of the 
men who are preparing for the professions. It is a law of nature, no 
more to be evaded than any other natural law, that most professional 
men come from the country, not from the cities, and from families of 
relatively narrow incomes. It is another natural law, in no wise to be 
escaped from, that the oldest and largest and richest institutions be- 
come the resort of rich men’s sons, and that the standard of expense 
in them is determined by this fact. A boy may supposably be either 
too stupid or too heroic to be affected by this; but most boys are 
affected by it. They must have the local colleges, or none at all. 

But there is no need of conceding the inferiority of local colleges, 
large or small. For the purposes of the ordinary college course, as 
distinguished from long courses of special study, there is no reason 
why a local college anywhere should not be as well manned and 
equipped as if it were metropolitan. Supposing this to be the case, 
the maximum of efficiency, for average students, ought to be reached 
when each class has the largest number that can work together to 
advantage in ordinary recitations. When the number is much larger 
than this, there ceases to be the individual contact of every student 
with all the others; where the number is smaller, there are fewer fel- 
low-students to come in contact with. This is what ought naturally 
to be expected, and it is in accordance with observed facts. Working 
for local colleges is not working for an inferior type of education. 
And this is the one great work to be done for the securing of a supply 
of well-educated ministers. Our present condition of need is a pun- 
ishment for our past neglect in this matter. One of the most encourag- 
ing things in the present situation is the attention that the churches 
are now giving to the local colleges. 

II. While the colleges must always be the main source of supply, 
the number of competent ministers might also be increased by making 
better provision for certain men who have not college degrees. 

When I say “certain men,” I mean one particular class of non- 
graduates. I know of no discussion in which so great confusion pre- 
vails as in that of the question of non-graduate ministers. Most who 
treat of this topic persist in classing all such men together as men who 
seek to enter the ministry by a short cut. Nothing could be more 
unjust, or more fatal to clear thinking on the subject. If we would 
understand the problem, we must classify the material. 

First, some non-graduate candidates for the ministry are still young 
enough to go to college. For present purposes it is sufficient to say 
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of these that they should ordinarily be required to take the complete 
college course. A second class consists of those who are properly 
short-course men—men who are willing to enter the ministry, but un- 
willing or unable to make thorough preparation for it. Of these there 
are a great variety, and each one should be dealt with on his own 
merits. No new.arrangements need be made for educating men of this 
class. The English courses that exist in some seminaries, and the 
privilege of taking selected studies offered in other seminaries, 
sufficiently meet their needs. Some of them have a genuine call 
to the ministry which ought to be recognized. If they are admit- 
ted to the ministry, it is better for them to have a partial educa- 
tion than no education. If they take partial courses of education, 
this should be guarded against being supposed to be the taking of a 
full course. 

The men of these two classes should be sharply distinguished from 
those of a third and more important class. These may be differen- 
tiated by the following three marks : First, they are too old to go to col- 
lege ; secondly, they have recognized gifts for the work of the minis- 
try; thirdly, they have so high an idea of the work, and such thorough 
self-respect, that they are unwilling to enter the ministry without 
becoming thoroughly qualified. It is incorrect to speak of them as 
short-course men, for the short cut into the ministry, with imperfect 
preparation, is the very thing they do not desire. They form a class 
by themselves. How should the Church deal with them? 

Save in exceptional cases, it is not best for them to take the college 
course. Ordinarily, a man of twenty-five, of some gifts, ought to be 
able to employ his time better than in getting up rudimentary Latin 
along with boys. It is a wasteful use to make of him, for four or five 
years or more, to set him to preparing for college, and then taking the 
college course. 

Again, these men are not in shape to take the theological seminary 
course to advantage. They have not Greek enough; are not familiar 
enough with the terms used in logic, ethics, metaphysics and the sci- 
ences; have not been trained to the conventional habits of study that 
are presupposed in a course laid out mainly for college graduates. 
With all these disadvantages, some have attempted the theological 
course, and succeeded. But there ought to be something better for 
them to do. 

It is sometimes proposed to provide for them an English course in 
the seminaries, or to let them pursue selected studies. But this is 
exactly what they do not want. It confuses them with the short-cut 
men, and they are not of that sort. They are ambitious to be able to 
use their Hebrew and Greek Testaments. They want the full theological 
course, and resent any implication that they would be satisfied with 
less. The height of absurdity is reached when the study of the 
English Bible is suggested as a principal part of the English course 


boks 


to be provided for them. The English Bible is the one book they 
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know something about, and they are ordinarily competent to give the 
college graduates lessons in it. 

There are those who propose to establish separate institutions for 
men who have no college degrees. This is absolutely objectionable, 
even for short-course men. It establishes the caste principle in the 
ministry. Men who are to be associated in work should be associated 
in training. Each class needs the discipline that comes from associa- 
ting with the other class. But even if separate training schools were 
established for the short-course men, they would not meet the needs 
of these men who want the full course. 

There is something better to do in the case of these men who are 
too old to go to college, who have recognized gifts, and who are un- 
willing to accept inferior preparation. Their maturity, their experi- 
ence in life, such literary and scientific work as they may have done, 
and their special gifts, may be reasonably accepted as an equivalent 
for the merely disciplinary factors in the college course. In the case 
of some of them, it is a very full equivalent; in the case of others, it 
is merely the best equivalent obtainable in the circumstances. The 
further preparation needed by such a man, to enable him to do well 
the work in a theological seminary, is some special drill in the branches 
of learning and the methods of study directly presupposed in the 
seminary course. These facts at once give us the logical answer to 
our question. First, provide for them the special drill they need, and 
then, when they have taken this drill, let the regular course be open 
to them, in all the seminaries, just as to college graduates. 

First, provide special drill for them. Let there be a place—a special 
school, or a college with a preparatory department—where a man can 
find good instruction in Greek, and can study it, man-fashion and not 
boy-fashion, for a year or two, studying at the same time rhetoric, the 
literary use of English, elocution, logic, ethics, mental science, or 
whatever other branches may be regarded as directly in the line of 
specific preparation for seminary work. And then, secondly, let it be 
understood that the men so prepared are expected, in virtue of their 
superior maturity, knowledge of life, and special gifts, to be able to 
keep abreast of college men in the professional course, and let all the 
seminaries be open to them. They will not disappoint the expectation, 
Average college men ought to be superior to average non-college men ; 
but, in this case, we have picked non-college men to compare with 
average college men. If the movement were once inaugurated, the 
seminaries would all be eager to have students of this class, and an 
important source of supply for obtaining well-qualified ministers would 
be utilized. 


Wiis J. BEECHER. 
AUBURN. 
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NOTES ON THE HEBREW TEXT OF THE BoOKs OF SAMUEL. With an 
Introduction on Hebrew Paleography and the Ancient Versions, and 
Facsimiles of Inscriptions. By the Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, etc. Oxford: The Clarendon Press; New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1890. 8vo, pp. xevi, 296. 


In the textual criticism of the New Testament, Englishmen are preéminent. 
This volume by Dr. Driver is a scholarly attempt to do for a portion of the 
Old Testament, in so far as the imperfect apparatus at command admits, 
that which his countrymen have so successfully done for the New. A 
historical introduction, covering ninety-six pages, treats carefully, without 
claiming to treat exhaustively, of the critical materials. By means of archaic 
inscriptions in facsimile, the development of the square characters of the 
Hebrew alphabet is rapidly traced, in order to draw attention to close resem- 
blances between certain letters at different stages of their transformation; 
while, from a study of early Hebrew orthography as illustrated by the 
inscriptions and as deducible from differences between the Hebrew text and 
versions, the conclusion is reached that the scriptio plena was introduced 
gradually and that at a pre-Massoretic period the suffix of the 3 sg. masc. 
was prevailingly written h instead of v. The ancient versions are next 
described and discussed; greatest importance for purposes of textual criti- 
cism being assigned to the Septuagint, and among the recensions thereof to 
that of Lucian. Three precautions are formulated for observance when 
using an ancient version for the purposes of textual criticism. ‘‘ We must 
reasonably assure ourselves that we possess the version itself in its original 
integrity; we must eliminate such variants as have the appearance of origi- 
nating merely with the translator; the remainder, which will be those that 
are due to a difference of text in the MS. (or MSS.) used by the translator, 
we must then compare carefully, in the light of the considerations just stated, 
with the existing Hebrew text, in order to determine on which side the 
superiority lies.’? In the lack of Hebrew manuscripts of great antiquity, no 
other critical apparatus exists for the reconstruction of the Hebrew text than 
that which the author has mentioned. It is not wholly satisfactory. Emen- 
dations obtained, not from different readings in Hebrew manuscripts, but 
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from versional variants of which the origin is a matter of surmise, or from 
confusion of the letters in question elsewhere, or from the possibility of 
false reproduction of earlier orthography, while they may be, nay rather 
often are highly probable, yet usually contain a large element of conjecture. 
Dr. Driver would be the last to claim finality for his excellent work. 

The author uses the language of the divisive critics. In citing passages he 
attributes them, for example, to the oldest legislation, to the Book of the 
Covenant, to the Deuteronomic editor of Joshua, of Judges, of the Book of 
Kings, to the priest’s code. Also, though ‘historical questions and ques- 
tions touching the structure of the Books of Samuel”? lie ‘ outside the plan 
of the work ”’ and ‘‘ have been noticed only incidentally,’ yet as an aid to 
the reader who may wish to study the sources of the Hebrew compilation, 
the author has ‘‘ articulated the two books”’ (Preface, p. ii) ; in other words, 
as examination shows, he has adopted, except in a few minute subdivisions, 
Wellhausen’s partition of the text, distribution of the sections into groups, 
and dating. Adherence to this school, furthermore, has led to the introduc- 
tion, along with other historical criticism, of comments in defense of the 
divisive theory or subservient thereto: e.g , the author thinks that the narra- 
tive represents Samuel as ‘‘ sleeping in close proximity to the ark—perhaps, 
in a chamber contiguous to the hékhal in which it was, if not, as the Hebrew 
taken strictly would imply, actually in the hékhal itself ;* he says that xi. 14 
seems intended to harmonize the two accounts of Saul’s appointment as 
king (p.68) ; and he states that xvii. 15 ‘‘ is no doubt an addition made by the 
compiler for the purpose of accounting for David’s absence from the court 
of Saul, after xvi. 21 f.”’ 

But textual rather than historical criticism forms an object of the work ; 
and here views such as Dr. Driver entertains of the structure of the Books of 
Samuel, while they may lead to what we consider extreme and unwarranted 
statements as to the origin and genuineness of clauses, can seldom bias—and, 
we would add, have not biased—-criticism of the letter of the text. The 
question primarily is: What Hebrew original underlay the transmitted copy 
which now exists? The author answers in accordance with the principles 
enunciated in the Introduction. With the present limited critical apparatus, 
there is room for wide divergence of opinion as to the preferable of variant 
readings, and exception will often be taken to his proposed restorations. As 
is natural, too, in a work of this kind, there is much that is not new. The 
author’s conclusions have in many instances been anticipated by his prede- 
cessors, and not a few of the best emendations proposed have been already 
favorably mentioned or embodied in the commentary of conservative Keil ; 
€. g.,1 Sam. x. 16 and 18, xii. 11, xiii. 8, xiv. 832 ; 2 Sam. vi.5. Dr. Driver 
has the advantage of following able men, and the honor of making improve- 
ment on their work. 

Accepting this book as a criterion, the condition of the text may be esti- 
mated. In the twenty-eight verses of the first chapter, Dr. Driver finds 
difficulty with Zophim in v. 1, with the transition from the dual Ramathaim 
to the singular Ramah, and with the last word of v. 24; adopts the possi- 
bility of an omission in v. 3; follows the Septuagint in its grouping of letters 
in v. 24; points out the anomaly in the use of the absolute infinitive after a 
preposition in v. 9; and prefers the variant word or letter of the Septuagint 
in vs. 5 and 28b, of the Peshitto in v. 7, and of both of these in v. 23, to the 
reading of the Hebrew text; thus taking exception in ten instances. In other 
chapters the proportion of course varies; being sometimes greater, sometimes 
less. It will be observed, indeed will be expected by persons familiar with 
the texts of the New Testament, that the variants are often of minor import- 
ance and the difficulties found by textual critics often of doubtful existence. 
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The question in regard to Zophim, as the author presents it, is whether the 
‘unusual and hard” construction of the word as ‘“‘ an appositional adjunct, 
‘the two heights, (the) Zophites ;’ cf. Dt. x. 6; Gen. xiv. 5,’ should not be 
corrected by the reading of the LXX., which does not show the final m and 
indicates that the initial m of the following word has been accidentally 
repeated by a Hebrew copyist and that the original Hebrew statement was, 
“A certain man of Ramathaim, a Zuphite of the hill country of Ephraim.”’ 
As the Hebrew text now stands, Zophim qualifies Ramathaim; if the text 
be corrected by the LXX., Zophi qualifies ‘‘ certain man.’”? Each reading is 
true as to fact: for Ramathaim seems to have been a town in the land of 
Zuph and was inhabited by Zophites ; and Elkanah was a Zuphite, being of 
the family of Zuph (v. lend). Take another example. Difficulty is found 
by the author in the ‘‘abrupt and strange transition’? from the dual 
Ramathaim in v. 1 to the singular Ramah in v. 19. In favor of the present 
Hebrew text may be cited however the evidence of the LXX., which 
preserves the th; the proof furnished by 1 Mac. xi. 34, that the dual was 
in use as the name of the town; and analogy in the not uncommon 
interchange of grammatical forms in other proper names. Take a third 
example. In v. 3 the Hebrew text, after mention of worship at Shiloh, 
adds that the two sons of Eli, Hophni and Phineas, priests unto the Lord, 
were there. The reading of the LXX. is that ‘‘ Eli was there and his two 
sons, Hophni and Phineas, priests of God.” ‘Some independent notice 
of Eli (such as this],”’ says the author, ‘“‘seems to be presuppused by 
v. 9,”? where Eli is introduced as sitting upon his seat by the door post 
of the temple; and he grants the alternative of assuming an omission 
or that “‘ the mention of Eli originally preceded v. 3, perhaps in the 
course of some more comprehensive narrative of the period, of which 
the life of Samuel which we still possess formed but an episode.”? Even 
without the latter hypothesis—which in itself is not objectionable—the 
Hebrew text is satisfactory; for there is nothing uncouth or fragmentary 
in the Hebrew story as it stands. Persons so conspicuous in the nation’s 
history and so familiar to the people as was the high priest, the lineal 
descendant of Aaron and head of the nation, no more required formal intro- 
duction to an Israelitish reader than do Washington and Lincoln to an 
American. It was commonly known to the Hebrew people that Eli’s active 
ministry had been terminated by the infirmities of age and that during his 
lifetime his two sons had succeeded to the exercise of the principal duties of 
the priesthood. The narrator, dating as was customary by reference to 
public personages, states that the events of which he writes occurred at the 
time when Hophni and Phineas were serving in the priest’s office. Popular 
knowledge concerning Eli and his sons was presupposed by the narrator as 
he penned vs. 3 and 9, whether he was composing or compiling his account. 
If adopted, ‘‘ the reading of the LXX. will bea correction” unnecessarily and 
unwisely made to the Hebrew text. 

The establishment of the true text is but oneaim of theauthor. Philology 
is also prominently before his mind, as he has stated in the preface ; and it is 
represented by the mass of grammatical discussion bestowed even upon 
verses whose integrity is not questioned. In the delicate task of text resto- 
ration, especially difficult when as here the critical apparatus is imperfect, 
the author frequently speaks with indecision, perhaps too frequently ; but in 
his grammatical notes, his words ring with certainty. The exhibition of the 
grammatical features is accompanied by that luxuriance of citation which 
characterizes former work of the author ; and it lends to the treatise, as 
determining the strict meaning of the text, independent value as a 
commentary. 

Princeton. JOHN D. DAVIS. 
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GESCHICHTE DES JUDISCHEN VOLKES IM ZEITALTER JESU CHRISTI. 
Von D. Emil Schiirer, Ordentl. Professor der Theologie zu Giessen. 
Zweite neu bearbeitete Auflage des Lehrbuchs der Neutestament- 
lichen Zeitgeschichte. Erster Theil. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung ; New York: B. Westermann & Co. 


It is of course impossible to notice this part of Schiirer’s great work with- 
out paying some attention’ to the whole, and to the whole in English, as well 
asin German. The translation was published by T. & T. Clark, of Edin- 
burgh, almost simultaneously with the issue of the original, the second 
division before the first. The edition in English is in six volumes: the first 
and second volumes of the second division were published in 1885, the third 
volume in 1886, the two volumes of the first division in 1890, and the Index in 
1891.* The book treats of Jewish history from 175 B.C. to 135 A.D., that 
is, from a few years before the beginning of the Maccabzan wars to the sup- 
pression of the Jewish rebellion under Hadrian. 

Taken all in all, this is one of the most important works for the theologian 
published in this generation, and one of the few that are most likely to live. 
Its great excellences are the skill with which its scope has been determined, 
and the thoroughness with which the work is done. Apart from the influ- 
ence of Jesus Himself, the dominant factor in Jewish history in the New 
Testament times is Pharisaism, and the limits of time of Schiirer’s work are 
those that properly define the history of Pharisaism. There are certain 
decided advantages in this arrangement. If we regard the facts merely asa 
section of universal history, it may be more correct to take the life of Jesus 
as the terminus to which and from which the other historical events move; 
but when we are asking history to throw light upon the life of Jesus itself, 
it helps greatly to get into one view both the movements that immediately 
preceded and those that immediately followed his lifetime. We want the 
events of Jewish history in the midst of which His life was set, not the pre- 
ceding events by themselves, nor the following events by themselves. 

Within the limits marked out, there were certain important movements 
of Jewish thought and character, accompanied by a series of political 
changes. If the internal movements could in all cases be definitely dated, 
and thus synchronized with the political changes, there would be an advan- 
tage in treating of the two together ; but, to a large extent, specific dates for 
the internal changes are lacking. For this reason Schiirer arranges his work 
in two divisions, first treating of the political history, and then of the accom- 
panying changes in thought, character and institutions. In the volumes of 
the first division, in twenty-one sections, he treats of the political history, 
including the decadence of the priestly government established by Zerubba- 
bel and Ezra, the Maccabzan wars, the succession of the Asmonzan princes, 
the conquest by Pompey, the Herodian times, the Roman governors, the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, and the subsequent events to the revolt 
under Bar-cocheba in the time of Hadrian, and its suppression. In the 
volumes of the second division, in twelve much longer sections, he treats of 
the state of culture in Palestine, the civil organization both of the Hellenis- 
tic towns and the Jewish communities, the sanhedrim and the high priests, 
the priesthood and the temple worship, scribism, the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
the school and the synagogue, life under the law, the Messianic hope, the 
Essenes, the Jews of the Dispersion, the Palestinian Jewish literature, and 
the Greco-Jewish literature. The work as thus blocked out gives the 


* [A complete new issue of the whole work in English bears the date 1891, and is complete 
(with Index) in five volume. 8vo. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price in cloth, $8.00, 
net.—EDITORS. } 
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author an opportunity of treating a list of subjects of the greatest. import- 
ance, in such a way as to show their mutual relations and their historical 
setting and unfolding. And the thoroughness with which he has used 
the original sources of information for every part of this field, attempting 
to use them all and not merely a part of them, together with the care with 
which he has given references both to the original sources and to the later 
literature of the subjects discussed, so as to enable his readers to follow him 
and test his work, is worthy of the highest commendation. So far as the 
bibliographical knowledge of the writer of this notice goes, Schiirer’s is 
easily the best work in this department, and his nearest competitor is 
far behind him. To any man who desires information on the subjects here 
treated, and is willing to study industriously for the sake of being informed, 
these volumes are simply the one best available source. 

From an American point of view, the principal defect of the book is its 
lack of workmanlike finish. It is a body of materials collected and classified 
with exhaustive thoroughness, and then printed, instead of being finally 
rewritten and brought into perfect literary shape. It is an expansion of a 
manual published many years ago, into three times its original bulk. The 
sections of the original manual are retained, wisely, no doubt, but at the cost 
of leaving much of the matter unincorporated into the sections, and simply 
thrown between. There are divisions and subdivisions in abundance, and 
several varieties of type and of printing, used for emphasis or for making 
distinctions, but the points thus brought out are often of merely personal or 
controversial interest, rather than especially conducive to the best under- 
standing of the subject. The narrative lacks fluency, and would often be 
unintelligible or misleading to readers not already well-informed on the sub- 
ject. And if, for the remedying of these defects, the work had been sub- 
jected to careful reduction, doubtless some errors and inconsistencies would 
have been eliminated in the process. 

Prof. Schiirer’s critical point of view is not acceptable to conservative 
American scholars. He attributes the priestly law, for example, to Ezra, 
and the Book of Daniel and some of the Psalms to the Maccabean times. 
But his subject is of such a nature that these views do not affect his treatment 
of it as they would in the case of a purely Old Testament subject; and their 
existence does not change the fact that this is one of the works that comes 
nearest to being indispensable to the Biblical student who means to be 
thorough. 

Auburn. Wituis J. BEECHER. 


MODERN CRITICISM AND THE FouRTH GOSPEL. Being the Bampton Lec- 
tures for 1890. By HENRY WILLIAM WATKINS, M.A., D.D. Lon- 
don: John Murray; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1890. 8vo, pp. 
xxxix, 502. 


This theme has attracted so much attention during the past half century 
that we can hardly expect an author to produce much that is quite new, or 
even unfamiliar. If he states the facts accurately and fairly estimates 
their weight and bearing on the points at issue, it is all we can reasonably 
demand. If he does this in such a style and spirit as to bring the great sub- 
ject clearly before a wider circle of readers, the book may be said to have a 
real and important mission. Dr. Watkins has done this. It is rather with 
the purpose of putting the whole subject clearly before our minds than in 
the hope of adding anything of importance to the evidence, that he writes. 
In the opening sentence of the first lecture we are told that a remark of the 
late Dr. Keim suggested the subject of the lectures. The remark was in 
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reference to the Fourth Gospel, that ‘‘our age has canceled the judgment 
of centuries.’’ This remark gives to the author the chief divisions of his sub- 
ject and to the reader a fair idea of the lealing propositions of the book, 
namely: ‘‘ What is the judgment of centuries?” and ‘‘Has our age can- 
celed it ?”’ 

The first two lectures review in brief the long-known evidences of the 
Johannine origin and unquestioned authority of the book. The whole 
ground is gone over, all the important witnesses are called, their evidence 
carefully weighed in an even balance, and the case summed up in a clear, 
well-poised style that indicates a thorough appreciation of the historic set- 
ting of the facts, as well as the facts themselves. The third lecture goes 
over the undisputed ground of fifteen centuries—from Irenzeus to Neander— 
showing the Fourth Gospel unchallenged either as to authorship or authen- 
ticity. In this connection, or rather in this place with no visible connection 
with his theme, the lecturer attacks the doctrine of verbal inspiration, 
rather ungenerously, as it seems to us—charging those who hold that doctrine 
with not only missing the treasure (contained in this gospel) because they 
claim for the outward form of it ‘‘a perfection which it has not, and, in the 
very nature of the case, cannot have,’’ but also with being the chief causers 
of such uproar that ‘other men are in danger of missing the treasure, be- 
cause amidst these loud conflicting words of man they cannot hear the still 
small voice of God.’’ The attack is renewed in the last lecture, and there it 
is pushed to the offensive extreme of a charge of ‘‘bibliolatry,’’ especially 
offensive because it is so remotely connected with his theme that he cannot 
introduce the reasons he doubtless deems sufficient to warrant so serious a 
charge against a large proportion of those who hold with him that ‘in the 
depths of this divine treasure there is the truest satisfaction of human needs, 
the truest solution of human problems for the nineteenth century as for the 
first.”” Lectures four and five are on the negative criticism of “‘ our age.” 
They state with admirable clearness and fairness the various theories of 
destructive criticism. Their estimate of the strength of these theories and the 
criticism of their authors are careful and generous. They contain nothing, 
perhaps, that has not been already well presented by Drs. Meyer, Sanday, 
Abbot and others, but they are valuable as a review of the whole field pre- 
sented in English that is of itself a constant source of pleasure to the reader. 
The seventh lecture is the most interesting. It gives the results of late dis- 
coveries which, though not absolutely new, are less known than the earlier 
evidences, and not so easily accessible to most students. The matters of 
greatest interest here are the Philosophowmena, Tatian’s Diatessaron and the 
Ignatian Epistles. The eighth lecture adds little of value. Its matter is 
not closely relevant to the theme of the other lectures, and its style is 
inclined to vague generalities—as is but natural, where the attempt is made 
to introduce twelve distinct themes, ranging all the way from verbal inspi- 
ration to agnosticism, and from the personal character of St. John to the 
opinions of Prof. Clifford. 

The footnotes of the volume furnish an excellent guide to the literature 
of the subject. 

Lincoln University. S. A. MARTIN. 


Worp STUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By MARVIN R. VINCENT, 
D.D. Vol. iii. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1890. 


We have here another goodly volume of Dr. Vincent’s Word Studies, 
which a fourth volume will complete. The present portion of the work is 
worthy of the two preceding volumes, and is written on the same general 
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plan and in the same spirit and pervaded by the same characteristic marks 
of scholarship and culture. The author makes very free and full use of all 
available helps, and at the same time brings to his task independent consci- 
entious thought. Little that is good in modern commentaries and learned 
literature bearing on the exegesis of the New Testament escapes his notice. 
Articles on individual words, such as @pcapfebw (2 Cor. ii. 14), in journals 
such as The Expositor, are duly taken into account, so that the reader who 
himself possesses adequate knowledge is conscious throughout of the 
writer’s vigilant eye. 

This volume contains some excellent specimens of ‘‘ Word Studies.” 
Among them may be reckoned the notes on the words d/carog and doxtpyy. 
The meaning of the former and of the cognate noun is very carefully dis- 
cussed, as was due to the place they hold in the Epistle to the Romans. In 
this connection reference is made to the occasional use of dcxcacocbyy in the 
Septuagint in the sense of éeyyoo'vy, and Dr. Hatch (Essuys in Biblical 
Greek) is cited in support of the rendering ‘‘ kindly’ as the proper equiva- 
lent for décacos in Matt. i. 19, ‘*‘ Joseph being a kindly man.”’ The purpose 
of the writer is to bring out that in Scripture there is an affinity, not an 
antagonism, between justice or righteousness and mercy. On the other 
hand it is recognized that in Rom. v. 7 there is one important distinction 
between diearog and dyaéds, the one signifying one who is merely just, the 
other, one who is benevolent, kind, generous. 

On doxty7y (Rom. v. 4) the comment is thoroughly to the point. The - 
rendering of the Authorized Version ‘‘ experience ’’ is pronounced wrong, and 
it is added: “* The word means either the process of trial, proving, as 2 Cor. 
viii. 2, or the result of trial, approvedness, Phil. ii. 22. Here it can only be the 
latter, tried integrity, a state of mind which has stood the test.”” The render- 
ing probation, given in the Revised Version, is rightly criticised on the 
ground that the word *‘ probation ” has come to be understood almost uni- 
versally of the process of trial. The true rendering undoubtedly is that 
given by the author, proof or approval. Paul’s argument is: we can ration- 
ally rejoice even in tribulation because tribulation calls into play the power 
of endurance, and through endurance we come to know what stuff we are 
made of; we are tested and attested men; and out of that consciousness 
springs a new hope. 

In connection with these distinctively ‘‘ word ’”’ studies we gladly note the 
use made of Dr. Dickson’s Baird Lectures on St. Paul’s Use of the Terms 
“Flesh” and “Spirit,” and the high value set on that work as a careful and 
lucid discussion of the meaning of two words which occupy a place of 
central importance in the Pauline theology. 

In this volume we have more than word studies, even important contribu- 
tions to the theological import of Paul’s words and phrases. Specially 
noteworthy here are the remarks of Prof. Vincent on Justification. He 
points out that the expression dccatoodyy Oevd, in Rom. i. 17, is to be ren- 
dered not the but a righteousness of God, the absence of the article denoting 
that a peculiar kind of righteousness is meant. Further on he explains its 
nature by stating that justification is the act or process by which a man is 
brought into a right state as related to God. But he refuses to regard justi- 
fication as a mere legal transaction. ‘‘ The element of character must not 
only not be eliminated from it; it must be foremost in it. Justification is 
more than pardon. .... Justification aims directly at character. It con- 
templates making the man himself right; that the new and right relation to 
God in which faith places him shall have its natural and legitimate issue in 
personal rightness. The phrase faith is counted for righteousness does not 
mean that faith is a substitute for righteousness, but that faith is righteous- 
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ness, righteousness in the germ, indeed, but still bona-fide righteousness. The 
act of faith inaugurates a righteous life and a righteous character ’’ (p. 39). 
We get here on debatable ground, and the question may be raised whether 
this is a strictly accurate account of the Pauline conception. That Paul is. 
jealous for the ethical bearings of his system there can be no doubt, and 
there can be as little doubt that faith as he views it is more than a mere 
hand laying hold of a gift—viz., objective or imputed righteousness, even a 
power to transform character working energetically through love towards 
moral renewal. But whether he does not keep justification and sanctifi- 
cation more distinct than is done in the above extract is a question on which 
there is room for two opinions. 

Another very important contribution to the theological exegesis of Paul’s 
epistles is contained in the long note of twenty pages on Rom. ix-xi. The 
gist of this note is to make good the position that these chapters do not dis- 
cuss the doctrine of individual election, but deal with the pretensions of the 
Jews, in spite of their unbelief in Christ, to be indefeasibly the elect people 
of God. There can be little doubt that this position is correct, and we 
accept the author’s discussion of the question as, on the whole, a valuable 
well-balanced statement on a difficult and delicate question. The attitude 
of the bulk of the Jewish nation towards Christianity constituted for Paul, 
the apostle of a gospel for the world, a serious apologetic problem. Either 
the unbelief of the Jews argued the falsity of his gospel, or they had for- 
feited their election. Such seemed to be the two alternatives, neither of 
them easy to accept. Paul dealt with the difficulty thus: Suppose the elec-. 
tion of Israel to have been canceled, what then? First, God has a right to 
cancel an election, the elect have no claims on Him; second, if Israel’s elec- 
tion be canceled, it is her own fault. But, he goes on to show in chapter xi, 
the election has not really been canceled absolutely and finally, but only rel- 
atively and for atime. Israel, for her sins, is cast off that the gentile world 
may have achance. And the gentile election in Israel’s room, it is hoped, 
will react on Israel and make her jealous, and lead her to value blessings she 
had despised ; and so at length Jew and gentile will become one brotherhood 
of faith. 

These samples may suffice to show that the volume before us contains 
studies, both in words and in thoughts, which deserve and will repay the 
attention of all students of the New Testament. We heartily commend the 
volume not only to ministers, but to intelligent laymen who, though not 
acquainted with Greek, will find it possible to read, with interest and benefit, 
the bulk of its contents. 

Glasgow. A. B. BRUCE. 


THE PROPHECIES OF JEREMIAH. Witha Sketch of His Life and Times. 
By the Rev. C. J. BALL, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son, 1890. 8vo, 
pp. vi, 424. 


This is one of the series called The Expositor’s Bible already favorably 
known. The present volume is in every way worthy to rank with its prede- 
cessors. After a preliminary sketch of Jeremiah’s life, the author takes up 
the prophecies in order, mingling translation and exposition into a continuous 
discourse. The present volume brings us only down to chap. xx, however, 
and we have no promise of another to complete the book. 

It is extremely difficult to notice a work like this in such a way as to give 
an adequate idea of its merits. Perhaps the easiest way would be to quote a 
number of passages. Yet even these would be better read in their connec- 
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tion in the book itself. Nothing remains but that the reviewer exhort every- 
body to get the book and read it through. No one who does so will be likely 
to regret it. Few can do so without obtaining a more adequate knowledge 
of the times of Jeremiah and a more vivid conception of his personality. 
For, after all, there is no one among the Old Testament writers so human 
to us as was Jeremiah. 

The value of such a work is seen partly in the character of its translations 
from the Hebrew. It is evident that the author has bestowed much pains 
upon these. Besides the Hebrew text, he seems to have consulted regularly 
the LXX., known to be an authority of the first rank, often to be preferred 
to the Massoretic Hebrew. In difficult passages (some of them certainly 
corrupt) judgments are likely always to differ. Occasionally we have noticed 
a translation to which objection might be made, or which might be marked 
by a query at least. But these are very rare. One example of a happy con- 
jecture on the other hand is in pointing 0°} for o'N7 in iii. 23. 

Why should the divine name be written Iahvah? The author has of 
course a right to assume that the last letter represents an 4. But the initial 
consonant corresponds to the English y. Yahwah is clearly the way to rep- 
resent what Mr. Ball takes to be the original pronunciation. 

To find too much in the text isa common fault of expositors. As exam- 
ples of it, we may note here the adoption of the view that Jeremiah is a type 
of Christ and that the language of Is. liii is drawn from the martyrdom of 
Jeremiah, which ‘‘ becomes the living image of that other martyrdom which 
in the fullness of time was to redeem the world.”” ‘That ‘ Jeremiah saw with 
clearest vision that he was himself the embodiment in flesh and blood of a 
divine idea,’’ seems too strongly stated. The play upon the saying of Absa- 
lom—‘‘ let us hear that which is in his mouth also”"—‘‘as if what the old 
counselor had to say were something solid in more senses than one,’’ seems 
fanciful. So does the supposition that there is in the “‘ young lions ”’ of ii. 14, 
an allusion to the lions of 2 Kgs. xvii. 25. 

The author is no stranger to the higher criticism. He does not believe 
that chaps. 1 and li are by Jeremiah, and, after arguing at some length, 
decides that x. 1-6 addresses Israel in Chaldea and is ‘* by some unknown 
prophet whose leaflet has been inserted among the works of Jeremiah.”? In 
general his use of this instrument is conservative, and no startling theories. 
are obtruded upon the reader. 

Perhaps the most striking chapter in the book is the fourth, entitled ‘*‘ The 
Scythians as the Scourge of God.”? The circumstances of the people are viv- 
idly portrayed and the language of Jeremiah is as vividly translated. A 
single paragraph may be quoted (p. 140): ‘‘He begins with encourage- 
ment and persuasion, but his tone soon changes to denunciation and 
despair. Thus hath Iahvah said to the men of Judah and to Jerusalem, 
Break you up the fallows and sow not into thorns! Circumcise your- 
selves to lahvah and remove the foreskins of your heart, ye men of Judah 
and ye inhabitants of Jerusalem ! lest my fury come forth like fire and burn 
with none to quench it because of the evil of your doings. Clothed with the 
Spirit, as Semitic speech might express it, his whole soul enveloped in a gar- 
ment of heavenly light—a magical garment whose virtues impart new force 
as well as new light—the prophet sees straight to the heart of things and 
estimates with God-given certainty the real state of his people and the moral 
worth of their seeming repentance. The first measures of Josiah’s reform- 
ing zeal have been inaugurated ; at least within the limits of the capital, idol- 
atry in its coarser and more repellant forms has been suppressed; there is a 
shew of returning to the God of Israel. But the popular heart is still wed- 
ded to the old sanctuaries and the old sensuous rites of Canaan; and worse 
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than this, the priests and prophets, whose centre of influence was the one 
great sanctuary of the Book of the Law, the temple at Jerusalem, have sim- 
ply taken advantage of the religious reformation for their own purposes of 
selfish aggrandizement. From the youngest to the oldest of them, they all ply 
the trade of greed; and from prophet to priest, they all practice lying. And 
they have repaired the ruin of the (daughter of] my people in light fashion, say- 
ing, It is well, it is well ! though it be not well. The doctrine of the one legiti- 
mate sanctuary . . . . had now come to be recognized as a convenient but- 
tress of the private gains of the Jerusalem priesthood and the venal prophets 
who supported their authority. The strong current of national reform had 
been utilized for the driving of their private machinery ; and the sole out- 
come of the self-denying efforts and sufferings of the past appeared to be the 
enrichment of these grasping and unscrupulous worldlings, who sat like an 
incubus upon the heart of the national Church.” 

The author’s polemic is sometimes obscure because he does not state 
against whom it is directed. Not to know this is perhaps shortcoming un- 
worthy a reviewer, but it is at all events a shortcoming shared by the 
reviewer with many who are likely to be delighted readers of the book. 

Cincinnati. H. P. SMITH. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS WITH NotgEs. ByC.J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 
Dean of Llandaff and Master of the Temple; formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1890. 
7x din., pp. 340. 


This author of many volumes, mostly sermons, has in addition to exposi- 
tions of Philippians and 1 Thessalonians and Romans, now given to the pub- 
lic this work on Hebrews. ‘‘ It marks the fulfillment (in some sense) of a 
hope expressed more than thirty years ago in the Preface to an edition of St. 
Paul’s epistle to the Romans, that I might live ‘to carry a similar process 
into another epistle.’”? It is‘ the record of the latest thoughts upon He- 
brews, of one whose time has been largely given, for the last thirty years, to 
the work of explaining the Greek Testament to a long succession of students 
for ordination.” It is “‘ the fruit of much toil.’”? The evidences of the last 
statement are plain. The most prominent feature is the gathering of paral- 
lel phraseology from the LXX. and the Greek Testament, in illustration of 
the manner of expression found in Hebrews. The author has done this with 
the ‘‘ great nicety and delicacy which examines and weighs, chooses and re- 
fuses, among the endless apparent parallels, of which only one in ten, or one 
in a hundred, ‘ may be real,’”’ and which he correctly affirms to be necessary 
to such work. As he says: ‘‘ The expenditure of eyesight and of brain work 
demanded by this part of the task is at once severe, and for the most part 
thankless.’’ We believe, however, that he has done this so serviceably as to 
make many grateful for the thankful results of his toil. They will spare 
those much time and labor who would interpret Hebrews for themselves, by 
comparing Scripture with Scripture. A good Index of Greek words at the 
end of the volume even facilitates the use of these parallel expressions in 
studying other New Testament Scripture. Whoever has made much study 
of this kind may regret that this book was not born sooner to save him time 
and toil. 

The volume abounds in lexical and grammatical illustrations imparted in 
a very lucid way, fitted both to help learners, and to remind those that have 
learned, to mark the value of such definition, and to check the disposition to 
disregard such things, that good scholars often show with a culpable display 
of learned license. Even though in many particulars one may not agree 
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with the author, the value of the method (definition and production of par- 
allel phraseology) is demonstrated on almost every page, by examples of 
satisfying sense in the text in which the mind rests with contentment as if 
reading its own vernacular. 

We may note especially the reiteration of remark on the force of mood 
and tense, of the article, and of the preposition, which is fitted to teach the 
learner to understand them, and to remind the learned not to ignore them. 
An illustration of this appears in his treatment of ¢v. In a purely Greek 
way, and wholly ignoring the influence of the Hebrew 3, he tries to detect 
in every instance of its use a local or ‘“‘ semi-local idea;’’ the notion of being 
within a thing, acting initas in asurrounding element. Thus @v a?yaz:, from 
its first occurrence (ix. 22) to the last (xiii. 20), is represented as involving the 
figure ‘‘of encasement in, as the protecting armor.’’ The strain of this 
becomes very evident in xiii. 20, where the obvious construction connects 
év atv., through 6 dvayayw., with God, and would thus present the figure of God 
acting encased ‘‘ in the blood of the covenant,” as if in a protecting armor. 
The author seems to take the construction without its consequence. Hesub- 
stitutes Jesus as the actor, who comes up from death 2 r.aiy. ‘* Here first 
the blood which gives admission to the presence is spoken of as giving egress 
from death.” But the expression 6 dvayaydy éx vexp, ev aipate dradyxys has 
as surely the same genetic relation to Zech. ix. 11, that 6 dvayay. t. motpéva 
t. mpofdrwy has to Isa. Ixiii. 11,12. The author appeals to the latter, but 
not to the former. The latter, however, would show that ¢v a?y. is only He- 
braizing Greek for what the Revision of 1881 correctly renders, ‘‘ because of 
the blood of thy covenant.’? Notwithstanding in this and other instances we 
cannot acquiesce in the author’s stringent method, we find benefit in fol- 
lowing one who uses it as he does. In regard to authorship of the epistle, 
the volume agrees with Clement and Origen, in conjecturing that Luke may 
have given it its form. He notes the evidences of style, by repeated com- 
parisons with Luke and Paul’s epistles, and tries to hold an even balance. 
Yet, to look no further than xiii. 20, he fails to note that ‘‘ The God of peace” 
is a very common expression of Paul’s, and found in no other New Testa- 
ment writer. 

In his Preface to Romans, the author expresses the belief that ‘‘ the Scrip- 
tures will gradually unfold their own meaning as the reward of patient and 
trustful study.’? This volume, like the other, is an effort to realize such study. 
We do not share this belief in the form stated, which involves a Utopian 
assumption, viz., that one may approach the Scripture with ‘‘a clearness of 
vision, undisturbed by prepossessions and antipathies occasioned by the pre- 
mature presentation of the opinions of a human commentator.” If the stu- 
dent has not attended to commentators, he has to sermons and devotional 
books. These are full of opinions of the sense of Scripture sayings. No 
Scripture furnishes more of these than Hebrews ; sayings stamped with a def- 
inite sense like proverbs and as current as they; many of which are quite 
perverted from their original sense. These are the most disturbing of all 
prepossessions in studying the Bible. The method of this volume will not 
save the student from reading it with the meaning stamped on its sayings by 
such current use. Master as he is of this method, we think, with all respect, 
that it has not saved the author. We submit the following instances: x. 27: 
‘¢ éxdoy4—evidently expectation, though perhaps not elsewhere so used.” 
This is a violation of his own method. No other instance of this sense has 
been found. Alford has a convincing comment on this, and gives an opinion 
that would be good to bring to the reading of the passage. The author’s 
‘** evidently” is nothing more than the familiarity of the sense commonly 
attached to the text. The proper meaning is reception. The fiery indigna- 
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tion will be received, whether expected or not ; unexpected by most. x. 29: 
‘¢éy w 7y-= Wherein (as though by immersion or envelopment in it) the 
was consecrated. The time referred to is the moment of conversion and 
baptism.”? The author, like many others, may have been familiar with such 
a sense for these words from his earliest religious thinking. Such familiar- 
ity goes far to make a meaning seem self-evident. But the expression has 
no such sense. It is said, 1 Cor. vii. 13, the husband 7y. é. t. yuvatxe, and 
similarly of the wife. The perfect is correctly rendered: “is sanctified in the 
wife.”? Was that done in the moment of the conversion and baptism of the 
believing party ? Suppose the case of a mixed marriage, after the baptism 
of one party. The aorist of x. 29 does not express something accomplished 
experimentally on the sort of person referred to. It expresses what was ac- 
complished by the finished work of Christ. As one might say of a persecut- 
ing heathen husband, ‘ he abuses the wife in whom he is sanctified,’’ so it is 
said of the persecutors (tod¢ bzevaytiouc), they treat as common the blood in 
which they were sanctified. 

Prepossessions and antipathies are usually instilled before one be- 
comes areal student of the Bible. Commentaries may be the best means 
of shaking them up and dislodging them. After this has taken place, yet 
with the contending interpretations in mind, the patient, trustful study of 
the Bible by the author’s method will bring the reward he speaks of. Its 
own voice will gradually prevail clearly, so as to make its meaning unmis- 
takable. For such reading of Hebrews, we would heartily recommend this 
volume. 

The Greek text is that of Westcott and Hort in beautiful type. The 
competing readings are noted, with some, though not much, discussion of 
internal evidences affecting them. Exposition is brief and chiefly con- 
fined to stating the logical connection. Almost no names or opinions of 
commentators are mentioned, though in the Preface the author acknowl- 
edges his own great debt to Delitzsch. The epistle is thus left to express its 
own meaning, which everywhere comes out clearly and unmistakably evan- 
gelical. 

Philadelphia. SAMUEL T. LOWRIE. 


THE MIRACLES OF OUR SAVIOUR. Expounded and Illustrated by WIL- 
LIAM M. Taytor, D.D., LL.D. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
1890. Crown octavo, pp. vi, 449. 


Anything written by Dr. William M. Taylor is sure to reach a wide circle of 
readers. His style is simple, direct, vigorous and popular. His manner of 
treatment is that made familiar to us in his admirable series of volumes on the 
different characters of Scripture history. It is, as he himself informs us in 
the Preface to his present work, “expository and practical, rather than apol- 
ogetic.’? In the main, each discourse consists of two parts, the one exposi- 
tory, the other practical. The exposition is always clear, careful and satis- 
factory, taking full account of the real and alleged difficulties in the narra- 
tive, and often conveying much useful information to the general reader on 
points of historical, critical and archeological interest. We instance espe- 
cially the following cases: The beginning of miracles at Cana of Galilee (which 
we commend especially to the temperance fanatics) ; the healing of the demo- 
niac in the synagogue ; the impotent man at the pool of Bethesda; the healing 
of the Gadarene demoniac (where, although Prof. Huxley’s article on “‘ Ag- 
nosticism,”’ in the Nineteenth Century, February, 1889, is not cited, still the 
position which he maintains and the arguments which he uses are most effec- 
tually disposed of); and the withering of the fruitless fig tree. Inthe prac- 
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tical application which follows the exposition, and which is always rich and 
suggestive, the miracles are considered not only as ‘“ authentications and 
confirmations of the commission and teachings of Christ and His apostles,” 
but also, ‘‘as being themselves parts of the revelation which our Lord 
made and parabolical illustrations of the great salvation which He preached ”’ 
(p. 26). The whole treatment, expository and practical, is marked by devo- 
tion, spirituality, unction and fervor. 

In the general treatment of the subject of miracles, the author is to be 
commended, because he emphasizes the real nature and value of miracles, 
not only as divine attestations, primarily to the claims of Christ and second- 
arily to the truth of the doctrine which he taught, but also as being them- 
selves parts of the revelation which our Lord made. A fuller treatment of 
this whole subject was, perhaps, beyond the author’s scope; and yet we 
would most gladly have welcomed it here as a matter most earnestly to be 
desired. Thus, in the treatment of the evidential value of the miracles, which 
is good as far as it goes, Dr. Taylor does not consider at all the possibility of 
false and pretended miracles, against which the hearers and readers of the 
divine Word are most explicitly warned (see Deut. xiii. 1 f.; Jer. xxviii. 9; 
Matt. xxiv. 23-25; Mic. iii. 11; Zeph. iii. 4; Matt. vii. 15f.). This must 
materially modify our view of the evidential value of the miracle. A mira- 
cle cannot of itself, and considered apart from the character of the man who 
performs it, authenticate doctrine, or enforce the claims of a divine commis- 
sion. A most important factor in the study of the real nature of the mira- 
cle is the time in which it takes place—its historical setting. From this 
treatment of the miracle now under consideration, as well as from all the 
ordinary presentations of the subject, we might infer that whenever God sent 
a messenger or prophet to speak to man in His name, He endowed him with 
the ability to work miracles in order to authenticate His claims. But we by 
no means find this to be the case. The miracles of the Bible are, with few 
exceptions, confined to three great, important, historical epochs: the time of 
Moses, the time of Elijah and the time of Christ. In the last case, all the in- 
dividual miracles of Christ and His apostles sink into insignificence, in com- 
parison with the supreme miracle of the appearance and person of Christ 
Himself, His incarnation, His resurrection (which, by the way, is not even 
separately treated in this volume), His ascension, and the mission of the Spirit 
on the day of Pentecost. This leads us to consider the historic and dynamic 
aspects of the miracle. In each of these periods there was, so to speak, a new 
impartation of divine spiritual life and energy to humanity. Such renewed 
impartations were naturally accompanied by miracles as extraordinary mani- 
festationsof divine power. Out of thedead world, the Church is called to life 
asafamily under Abraham. Out of the dead family, when Israel had become 
a mass of slaves, the nation is called to life under Moses. Out of the dead 
nation, spiritually dead and ceasing to be a covenant nation simply as a 
nation, by reason of their repeated apostasies, the new covenant people as the 
spiritual communion of individuals—the remnant of Isaiah—is called to life 
under Elijah. Out of the dead forms of Judaism, the Christian Church is 
called to life. 

In each period, the separate individual miracles are not of the greatest im- 
portance. They are but sparks from the anvil where God is forging His 
mighty work. The real miracle of each period is the inauguration of that 
particular form of the kingdom of God which then begins to exist; for in 
such an inauguration, God gives life to the dead. The real miracle of the 
first period was the birth of the Church; the real miracle of the second 
period was the birth of the nation; the real miracle of the third period was 
the birth of the spiritual community; the real miracle of the fourth period 
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was the birth of the Christian Church and the appearance of Christ, who is 
Himself the Supreme Miracle, God blessed forever, Amen. 
New Paltz, N. Y. ABEL H. HUIZINGA. 


Buried Cities and Bible Countries. By George St. Clair, F.G.S., etc. Sm. 
8vo, pp. x, 378. $2. (New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1891.) We can only 
be grateful for the multiplication of books like this, making available to the 
general public the rich results of recent archzological and philological re- 
search. Harper’s Bible and Modern Discoveries, to be noticed soon in our 
pages, and the various works of Maspero and Vigouroux, Sayce, Tomkins, 
Conder, Rawlinson and others, make easily accessible to common readers 
what must be hidden from most in the quartos and folios of learned societies 
and work dependent on government patronage. Great is Tubal-cain, the 
forger of every cutting instrument of brass and iron! The pick and spade 
are, in these recent years, rendering invaluable service to the cause of Bibli- 
cal knowledge and the truth of Scripture. Mr. St. Clair, who has been an 
official lecturer in connection with the work of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, but is now working independently, gives us in this well-illustrated 
volume the results of recent discovery in all the more important fields that 
are of interest to students of the Biblical archeology and history. The pos- 
sibility that Micah vi. 8 can be referred to Balaam is not made so consider- 
able, even by the authority of Bishop Butler, Dr. Arnold and Dean Stanley, 
that we should be willing, with Mr. St. Clair, to base upon it our conception 
of the higher rangé of Hittite faith (p. 39). The illustrations of the volume 
are numerous and helpful.——Steininschrift und Bibelwort. Von Heinrich 
Brugsch. Zweite Auflage. 8vo, pp. 344. (Berlin: Allg. Verein fiir Deutsche 
Litteratur, 1891.) ——Die biblischen sieben Jahre der Hungersnoth nach dem 
Wortlaut einer altigyptischen Felsen-Inschrift. Von Heinrich Brugsch. 
8vo, pp. 162. Mit 32 autographischen Tafeln u.s.w. (Leipzig: J. C. Hin- 
richs’sche Buchhandlung, 1891.) In the same field we have here two works 
from the hand of an original authority of very high rank as an Egyptologist. 
In the first of them (which is here issued in a second edition, including some 
important recent discoveries), Brugsch illustrates from the Egyptian mon- 
uments and their inscriptions and treasured contents many points in 
Scripture, such as primeval and patriarchal history, the land of bondage. the 
bondage and the exodus, the march to Sinai, prophecy and the law, symbol- 
ism and divination. His comparisons and comments are in the highest 
degree interesting and striking. In the chapter which treats of Joseph and 
his times, he gives (pp. 84-97), in a popular form, an account of the remark- 
able inscription found at Sehél near Elephantine, which forms the subject of 
the other more scientific volume which lies before us. Even though the in- 
scription dates, as he judges probable, from the time when the Ptolemies 
were reigning at Alexandria (or, as Renouf thinks possible, from the Roman 
period), while the incident recorded is referred to a time as much earlier than 
Joseph as the Ptolemies were after him, this record of and comment upon 
seven years of famine consequent upon a failure in the overflowings of the 
Nile Brugsch calls ‘‘ the newest and most valuable thing that has been for a 
long time offered to Egyptological science.’? Mr. Tomkins more prudently 
calls it ‘‘a very highly interesting *» monumental record. Instead of being 
referred, as we are referred in Rawlinson’s Historical Illustrations of the Old 
Testament (p. 51), to an incident in A.D. 1064, for a parallel to the seven 
years of famine, we are carried back by this venerable tradition very much 
farther. However slight the reason for honoring the record as embodying 
veritable history, it can hardly be a pure fabrication built upon the Jewish 
narrative in Genesis. Brugsch treated it first in the Zeitschrift fiir Agyp- 
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tische Sprache and the Deutsche Rundschau before devoting this volume to it. 
—-|By-Paths of Bible Knowledge, xvi.] The Races of the Old Testament. 
By A. H. Sayce, LL.D., etc. 12mo, pp. 180. $1.20. (London: The Religious 
Tract Society; New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company, Sole 
Agents, 1891.) Prof. Sayce is one of the few scholars competent to give us in 
popular form, the results thus far reached with reasonable assurance by mod- 
ern ethnology, and at the same time to indicate and define the problems 
which await solution. The last half-dozen years have furnished material of 
inestimable worth. He has himself made contributions of no small value 
to the material by his own intelligent observation, but is rendering more im- 
portant service in the interpretation of the archeological, philological and 
anthropological data. The two chapters on the ethnographical tenth chap- 
ter of Genesis (chap. iii) and the peoples of Canaan (chap. vi) will naturally 
be of especial interest to the Biblical student; yet there is no chapter that is 
not valuable. The twenty or more heads reproduced from the Egyptian mon- 
uments add greatly to the interest and worth of this volume, which is un- 
questionably one of the most important of this series——[By-Paths of Bible 
Knowledge, xvii.] The Life and Times of Joseph, in the Light of Egyptian Lore. 
By the Rev. H. G. Tomkins, etc. 12mo, pp. 192. $1. (London: The Religious 
Tract Society; New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company, 
Sole Agents, 1891.) This is not a new subject for Mr. Tomkins. More 
than ten years ago he had briefly treated itin the Transactions of the Victoria 
Institute. His work on the Times of Abraham, and his contributions to the 
journals of all the learned societies in England that work in this field, have 
given him rank among the most learned and reliable of our authorities. 
His illustration from all appropriate sources makes the Biblical narrative in 
many ways more luminous and accredits its genuineness and authenticity. 
Of the negative arguments which are so much in vogue in some quarters, he 
says: ‘* This supposed proof of a negative from the limitations of one’s own 
knowledge is not to be called a proof at all’? (p. 184). This volume is to be 
warmly commended.— [Men of the Bible Series.] Ezra and Nehemiah: 
Their Lives and Times. By George Rawlinson, M.A., F.R.G.S., ete. 12mo, 
pp. x, 182. (New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.) This is Canon 
Rawlinson’s fourth contribution to this series, and has the general character- 
istics of its predecessors. It is a readable résumé, based mainly on Stanley’s 
Jewish Church, with moderate use of other authorities. He occasionally 
comments on the positions and arguments of the critical school, from which 
he uniformly dissents. If not especially acute or forcible, he is a sensible op- 
ponent of the dogmatically reiterated and inadequately supported assertions 
of that school in regard to the important transitional period to which this 
volume relates, and within the convenient possibilities of which so much is 
supposed to have been done for the literature, the institutions and the relig- 
ion of Israel. Westphal speaks of this as ‘‘ the age of which we know so lit- 
tle, and of which such wonderful things are told ;’? we would add ‘‘ by the 
crities.”»——[Series of Old Testament Heroes.] Israel: A Prince with God. 
The Story of Jacob Retold. By F. B. Meyer, B.A., etc. 12mo, pp. 180. (New 
York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co.) The material of this volume 
has apparently done double duty before—in Mr. Meyer’s ministrations to his 
people and in the columns of The Christian. Like his other writings, it ex- 
hibits not only unusual spiritual fervor and insight, but a clear recognition 
of those points in the Biblical narratives on which a practical is distinguished 
from a learned exegesis should dwell. The style is racy and invigorating. 
—[Commentary on the Old Testament.] Vol. ii: Leviticus and Numbers. 
By Daniel Steele, D.D. Deuteronomy. By John W. Lindsay, D.D. 12mo, 
pp. 526. $2. (New York: Hunt & Eaton; Cincinrati: Cranston & Stowe, 
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1891.) Dr. Whedon’s commentary on the New Testament was com- 
pleted in 1875. The commentary on the Old Testament, projected and 
edited by him, is approaching completion, seven volumes having now 
appeared ; only the volume on Ezekiel and the Minor Prophets is wanting. 
Dr. Steele had previously contributed to Vol. iii the commentary on 
Joshua. Dr. Lindsay’s hand has not been seen in the work until now. The 
commentary is popular and at the same time scholarly in character. The 
scope of each book is fairly estimated and exhibited with painstaking and 
discriminating analysis, and a wide and careful consultation of older com- 
mentaries. In the several Introductions and incidentally, critical views are 
set forth with scrupulous accuracy and candor as to the possibility of a true 
Mosaic authorship, and the positive arguments for it are judiciously 
presented, and a strong case is made out in favor of the “ traditional’ view 
as to the origin and nature of this portion of the Pentateuch.—[(The 
Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools.] The Second Book of the Kings. With 
Map, Introduction and Notes. By the Rev. J. Rawson Lumby, D.D., etc. 
16mo, pp. 157. (Cambridge: At the University Press; London: C. J. Clay 
& Sons, 1891.) This little volume completes the useful and admirable con- 
densation of Prof. Lumby’s commentary in the Cambridge Bible, the first 
volume of which was noticed in the REVIEW for July, 1891, and abundantly 
merits the commendation which has been generally awarded to the volumes 
thus far issued in this series [The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Col- 
leges.] The Book of Psalms. With Introduction and Notes. By the Rev. A. F. 
Kirkpatrick, B.D., etc. Book i, Psalms i-xli. Extra feap, 8vo, pp. Ixxx, 
227. (Cambridge: University Press, 1891.) The commentary of the Cam- 
bridge Regius Professor of Hebrew on 1 and 2 Samuel, issued some ten years 
ago, won most emphatic commendation. We anticipate a like judgment 
upon his second contribution to this valuable series. His Introduction dis- 
cusses with sufficient fullness the general questions that fall within the nat- 
ural field of view, and they are numerous and important. As to the titles to 
the Psalms, his position is, that ‘‘ while they cannot be supposed to give cer- 
tain information as to their authors, and many of the Psalms bearing the 
name of David or Asaph cannot have been written by them, weare not justi- 
fied in rejecting the titlesas blind and worthless conjectures. A sober criticism 
will allow them a certain weight, as giving, in general at least, some informa- 
tion as to the source from which the Psalms were derived, which is not to be re- 
jected without good reason ”’ (p. xxx). In detail, as respects the Psalms of 
this book, there is hardly one that in his judgment may not be from David 
(if ascribed to him), and in many cases he regards the internal evidence as 
strong. This volume does not reach the Psalms most frequently alleged to 
by Maccabean. The author adduces in his Introduction general consider- 
ations which ‘‘ make us hesitate to assign Psalms to the Maccabean period, 
except on the most cogent internal evidence ” (p. xxxviii). Thelast chapter 
of the Introduction deals concisely and soberly with ‘‘ Some Points in the 
Theology of the Psalms.’? The second Psalm he understands primarily of 
Solomon, typically of the Messiah; the twenty-second as representative and 
prophetic, while not excluding a primary and historical reference. His ex- 
pository notes in very numerous instances adopt the renderings of the Revised 
Version, of which the Canon spoke very appreciatively at the time of its ap- 
pearance; he gives, now and then, happy renderings of hisown. The limits 
of his space forbid much reference to divergent renderings or expositions. A 
brief but helpful Index closes the volume.——Die Klugelieder des Jeremias 
erkliirt von Lic. Dr. Max Lihr, u.s.w. 8vo, pp. 102. (Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck u. Ruprecht, 1891.; B. Westermann & Co.) The author, a Privatdo- 
cent and preacher at Konigsberg, announces his Introduction as a licentiate’s 
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dissertation, offered to and accepted by the faculty in 1890. It is a scholarly 
piece of work. It rejects the tradition of Jeremiah’s authorship, fixes B.C. 
550 as approximately the date, and holds the weight of evidence to be against 
original unity. The commentary is minute and painstaking. The author’s 
view of the metrical structure of the poem is Budde’s, with very slight mod- 
ification.——_Das erste Buch der Bibel nach seiner inneren Einheit und Echt- 
heit dargestellt von D. Naumann, Pastor u.s.w. 12mo, pp. 386. (Giitersloh : 
Bertelsmann, 1890.) Pastor Naumann has been for some years prosecuting 
with diligence and vigor the study of modern critical theories as to the com- 
position of the Pentateuch. He finds a measure of truth in the document-, 
the supplement- and the reélaboration-hypotheses. He has devoted himself 
especially to the study of Wellhausen’s method and conclusions as to legisla- 
tion, canon and history. In the present volume his object is to prove that 
Genesis is shown by every kind of evidence which the case admits, to be the 
work of the author of the oldest legislation, and that this can be no other 
than Moses. In many details his work will be pronounced extreme and 
fanciful. At the same time his discussion abounds in acute and suggestive 
observations, expositions and reasonings. It is particularly interesting in its 
handling of the Egyptian and Babylonian sources, which have at times fur- 
nished material and in many other instances suggested the aspects of the 
truth which most needed to be emphasized in setting forth the true doctrine 
of God, and the right conception of his dealing with Israel. We must for the 
present forego the specification and examination of particulars. Even the 
critics who most decidedly reject his conclusions concede the originality, 
keenness and force with which he presents his case. ——A Popular Argument 
for the Unity of Isaiah. With an Examination of the Opinions of Canons 
Cheyne and Driver, etc. By John Kennedy, M.A., D.D., etc. Post Svo, 
pp. 196. (London: James Clarke & Co.,1891.) The advocates of the theory 
of two or more ‘“ Isaiahs ’’ have of late had such large possession of the field, 
and have so confidently claimed that their opponents were driven out of it, 
that Christian people have been asking whether there is really nothing to be 
said on the other side. Dr. Kennedy’s sober and able volume is a timely re- 
ply to this inquiry. It aims to show that the line is not yet to be clearly 
drawn between scholarship on the one side, and ignorance, prejudice and 
‘*traditional blindness’? on the other. After a method quite within the 
grasp of the intelligent laity it maintains that, leading critics themselves being 
judges, there is no philological necessity for the theory of a plural authorship ; 
dealing mainly with the reasonings of professed believers in the supernatural, 
he endeavors briefly to show that the arguments of those who hold to two or 
more ‘‘ Isaiahs”’ are mutually inconsistent and inconclusive; he sets forth 
the proofs, direct and corroborative, of unity of authorship, and concludes 
that there is as yet no warrant for the triumphant and supercilious tone of 
the adherents of the new doctrine. We agree with him.—— Mittheilungen 
aus den Vorlesungen tiber das Alte Testament. Von Johannes Wichelhaus, 
u.s.w. Zweites Heft: Aus Mose und den Propheten. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. Theol. Adolph Zahn. 8vo, pp. 99. (Stuttgart: J. F. Steinkopf, 1891.) 
After a few years of useful service in the theological faculty at Halle, as 
Privatdocent and Extraordinary Professor, Wichelhaus died in 1858. His 
Leidensgeschichte (1855) was the most important of his own publications. At 
various intervals since his death his friend, Dr. Zahn, has brought out three 
volumes of his lectures on the New Testament, his lectures on Biblical Dog- 
matics, and now recently some selections from his lectures on the Old Testa- 
ment. Whatever their intrinsic worth, such posthumous publications, 
issued after a whole generation has passed away, appear at a great disadvan- 
tage. The selections now brought before us relate to the priestly service in 
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the sanctuary, as prescribed in the law of Moses, to some questions connected 
with prophecy and the prophets, and to certain sections of Isaiah and some of 
the problems connected with his writings. Notwithstanding their late ap- 
pearance they are a characteristically thoughtful and useful aid to reverent 
Biblical study. 

Princeton. CHARLES A, AIKEN. 


II.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE CHURCH IN THE MIRROR OF History. Studies in the Progress of 
Christianity. By KARL SELL, D.D., Ph.D., Darmstadt. Translated 
by Elizabeth Stirling and dedicated by permission to Her Royal High- 
ness Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark (through Scribner & Welford, New York), 1890. Pp. viii, 250. 
($1.50.) 


This book is published under the favor of several members of the royal 
family. But we hasten to say that it is nevertheless a very good book. It 
is not Dr. Sell’s fault that the translator’s dedicatory Preface claims notice 
for the volume on the ground of royal favor, instead of on the ground of 
scholarship. Dr. Sell himself would have known that the partiality of roy- 
alty weighs not in the Republic of Letters. The book is really an able and 
scholarly one, and it ought to have been allowed to challenge the attention 
of scholars on its own merits. It isa thoughtful study in the Philosophy of 
Church History, a field in which more and better workmen are needed. Dr. 
Sell’s spirit is evangelical and earnest; he manifests philosophic insight and 
scholarly grasp, and his book is terse, vigorous, and suggestive. For subject- 
matter, the work discusses six eras of Church History: ‘‘ Primitive Chris- 
tianity,’’ ‘‘ The Early Catholic Church,” ‘* The Middle Ages,”’ ** The Reforma- 
tion,” ‘‘ The Counter-Reformation,” ‘‘ Christianity in the Last Century.” 
The field is large, the book small and necessarily incomplete; yet it is remark- 
ably comprehensive. Though neither a Church History, nor a complete Phi- 
losophy of Church History, it is a suggestive study of the progress of Chris- 
tianity in its general historic relations—an admirable specimen of historic 
interpretation, not unduly profound, yet scholarly, stimulating, and decidedly 
readable. The style is unexpectedly good—clear, plain, strong. This is perhaps 
due, in a measure, to the fact that the chapters were originally lectures deliv- 
ered before a popular, though cultivated, audience. The book is noteworthy, 
as being the work of a pastor. Dr. Sell seems to have pursued Church His- 
tory as a stimulating special study. His example is a good one. There is 
no department of Christian scholarship more worthy the preacher’s atten- 
tion than Church History; none whose fruit can be more immediately and 
fully worked up into homiletic material. On the other hand, perhaps there 
is no department which would itself reap so much positive benefit from the 
interpretative study of a large number of ministers, as would Church History. 
The investigation and collection of historic data must of course remain the 
work of specialists; but may it not be that an adequate Philosophy of 
Church History, for which the Church yet waits, is destined to be not a spe- 
cialistic but a catholic product? The work under review is a contribution 
to that result. 

Many ministers will find the book a valuable one. It is not particularly 
adapted to either the beginner or the specialist in Church History, but to 
persons of general culture who are already reasonably familiar with the main 
facts of ecclesiastical and national history since the advent of Christianity. 
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The work of the translator has been remarkably well done, except in 
changing the unpretentious yet significant title, Aus der Geschichte des Chris- 
tentums, to the meaningless one, The Church in the Mirror of History. 

Southampton, N. Y. RoBERT C. HALLOCK. 


XPHSMOI SIBYAAIAKOI, ORnacuLaA SIBYLLINA recensuit ALOISIUS 
RzacuH. Vindobone: F. Tempsky (Lipsie: G. Freytag), 1891. 8vo, 
pp. xxi, 321. 


THE SIBYLLINE ORACLES, translated from the Greek into English blank 
verse. By MILTON S. TERRY, Professor in Garrett Biblical Institute. 
New York: Hunt & Eaton; Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe, 1890. 
8vo, pp. 267. 


Here we have two characteristic fruits of the great activity which has 
shown itself recently in the study of the pseudepigrapha—a new text and a 
new translation. The books differ according to their purpose: the one is 
strictly scientific, and the other strictly popular. 

Dr. Rzach is Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Prague, 
and a regular contributor to Bursian’s Jahresbericht tiber die Fortschritte 
der classischen Alterthumswissenschaft, and is admirably fitted by previous 
studies to give us a scientific text of the Sibyllines. Some nine years ago he 
published a treatise, Zur Kritik der sibyllinschen Weissagen (1882). He has 
prepared the text with unwearying care, collating the chief codices, which he 
divides into three classes, giving the palm to that class which consists of MSS. 
QMUH. The text is accompanied by a full digest of various readings and 
by sparing notes of parallels. A careful Preface precedes, giving an account 
of the previous editions, the MSS. and the critical method. At the close of 
the volume there is a full ‘“* Memorize Homerice et Hesiodice aliorumque 
poetarum epicorum loci similes ’—for the making of which Prof. Rzach’s 
previous studies very peculiarly prepared him. 

The work of translating the Sibyllines was worth doing, and worth doing 
somewhat more accurately than Prof. Terry has done it. His useful 
volume is not without somewhat serious shortcomings; but it will probably 
serve all the purposes for which an English Sibyllines is adapted. By this 
rendering of the Sibyllines into very readable English verse, along with the 
Ante-Nicene Library and Prof. Schodde’s translations of the Books of Enoch 
and Jubilees, nearly the whole of that curious and obscure pseudo-prophetic 
literature in which the ignorant and marvel-loving portion of early Chris- 
tianity delighted, is placed within the reach of English readers. It uncovers 
to them an odd page of the history of popular Christianity—the parallel in 
early days of the history of Faith Cure, Christian Science and the like in our 
own time. It furnishes dreary enough reading, of value only to the student 
of the mental phenomena which accompany the awakening of ignorant 
masses. No wonder that Celsus derided the Christians for their belief in the 
Sibyl ; cultured judgment finds in every age its natural butt in the follies of 
uninstructed earnestness reaching out ignorantly for food for its wonder. 
Our age, with its Mormonism, Spiritualism, Esoteric Buddhism and the like, 
can scarcely throw a stone at the vagaries of the early Christians just emerg- 
ing from heathen darkness. A Cumberland Presbyterian pastor of the West 
drove a thriving trade in a nineteenth century Acti Pilati (sic) before his 
brethren could call him to account; and we have known of a Presbyterian 
layman of influence who took Ingraham’s Prince of the House of David for 


sober history. 
Princeton. B. B. WARFIELD. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF GREEK IDEAS AND USAGES UPON THE CHRISTIAN 
CuurcH. The Hibbert Lectures for 1888. By the late EpwIn HATCH, 
D.D. Edited by A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. London and Edinburgh: 
Williams & Norgate, 1890.; 


Few recent works were more gladly received by those interested in the- 
ological studies than this volume which contains the last contribution 
from the pen of Dr. Hatch. His reputation for both profound scholarship 
and a charming style, the novelty of the positions maintained in his earlier 
books and the wide attention drawn to them, the interest excited in the sub- 
ject of these lectures by the recent works of Harnack and other German 
students, combined with the regret felt at the author’s too early death to 
awaken the expectations of many readers and insure this posthumous volume 
a cordial welcome. The editor and his assistants deserve our thanks also for 
the manner in which they have performed their part of the task. The last 
four lectures had to be prepared for the press from the disjointed notes left 
by the author, and the work required great skill and patience. Readers will 
sometimes miss the smoothness and finish of the previous lectures; but the 
substance is there and expressed in Dr. Hatch’s own words. His entire dis- 
cussion of the subject is thus presented to us and may be fairly and fully 
judged. 

It is little to say that every student of early Church history will be 
attracted to these lectures. All intelligent readers will be likewise inter- 
ested ; for, while wide research lies behind them, they are not marked by any 
pedantic display of learning and the clearness and simplicity of the narrative 
make them in the best sense a popular book. The author’s method is to 
first sketch the ideas and usages of the Graeco-Roman world as related to 
education, the exegesis of ancient or sacred books, rhetoric, ethics, philoso- 
phic theology and religious rites, and then to point out the presence of 
the same ideas and usages in the Christian churches after the apostolic or 
subapostolic age. This he succeeds in doing to a remarkable degree and in 
an entertaining manner. None can doubt that he has the key which 
explains a great multitude of the forms of thought and worship and ecclesi- 
astical arrangement which appear in the Ante-Nicene Church. Christianity 
manifestly was largely Hellenized, and much more so than most of us have 
commonly supposed. As it emerged from the protecting shadow of Judaism, 
and as Gentiles came to predominate among its followers, the latter took over 
with them into the Church their mental habits and methods of religious 
thought and life, until the new religion came to be expressed in terms drawn 
less from Judea than from Greece. Dr. Hatch shows how widely this 
change extended, and in consequence that much that was long thought to be 
apostolic was in reality of pagan origin. In this he has done great service. 
We admire especially the chapters on education, exegesis and rhetoric, 
and particularly that on exegesis, as clear statements of important fact, 
while thespecific criticisms that might be made on positions taken in the later 
chapters do not destroy the great value of what is there described. No one 
can henceforth claim to understand the history of the early Church without 
allowing ample scope to the influence of pagan culture and modes of thought. 

But, while heartily grateful for the book, we confess to have closed it with 
feelings of disappointment. Space dees not permit us to indicate in detail 
the points in which we have found it unsatisfactory. The chapter on Greek 
and Christian ethics is the least satisfactory of all; while that on “the 
Creator” is defective, we think, in failing sufficiently to ascribe to its 
Hebrew basis the persistent monotheism of Christianity, which Greek 
philosophy no doubt approached, but which it could not permanently estab- 
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lish. Without delaying, however, on minute criticism, we would like to 
point out what seem to us defects of a larger kind. 

We fear that Dr. Hatch’s brilliant treatment of his subject is calculated to 
give a one-sided and therefore false impression of the history. It inten- 
tionally presents but one phase of early Christianity ; yet the reader comes to 
feel that this phase is the whole of the story and Dr. Hatch evidently thought 
it nearly the whole. But so important a point ought not to have been 
treated in this unguarded way. We ask for a more careful examination of 
each Christian writer and custom; a more exact analysis of the elements 
which entered into them; since it is quite possible that some of the results 
attributed to Greek influence may have been due, in part at least, to other 
causes. An example of this want of accuracy is afforded by the citation of 
the teaching of ‘‘ The Two Ways,” which was certainly not the product of 
Hellenism, as an instance of the stress laid by the Church under Hellenic 
influence on moral duties. Moreover, he does not set forth, as should be 
done, the amount of Christian doctrine, however undeveloped it yet may have 
been, on which Greek influence began to work, and he gives the impression 
that nothing but moral ideas and a strong religious life existed in the 
churches until the contact with Hellenism occurred. If hitherto the work 
of Greek thought has been underestimated, it must not now be exaggerated. 
A similar criticism has been made on the author’s theory of the rise of the 
Episcopate, and both here and there the criticism is called for. 

But a more serious objection may be made to the fundamental idea, on 
which the lectures practically proceed, that the thought of the Church which 
resulted in the Christian creed was both solely Hellenic in its origin and, 
being so, was an injury to religion. Weare told that the Greek mind tended 
to define, to speculate, and to classify ideas about a point of emphasis ; that 
to this was due the formation of dogmas, of a creed, and of doctrinal 
orthodoxy ; and that consequently a system of intellectual beliefs was substi- 
tuted for the practical and ethical idea of religion originally taught by 
Christ. This error has descended from Greek to Latin and from Latin to 
Protestant Christianity. ‘‘ The belief that metaphysical theology is more 
than [a personal opinion] is the chief bequest of Greece to religious thought 
and it has been a damnosa hereditas.”’ 

All this appears to us a strangely narrow view to take and one that does 
scant justice to the past. On the one hand it overlooks the fact that the 
elaboration of Christian doctrine appears even in apostolic literature itself. 
There is little, if any, trace of the influence of Greek philosophy in the New 
Testament; yet does not Paul elaborate the doctrine of justification and does 
not the doctrine of the Person of Christ grow more precise and explicit as the 
advancing needs of the infant Church called it forth from apostolic pens ? 
Hebrew and Greek thought have indeed their peculiar characteristics; never- 
theless the process of arriving at complete statements of religious belief, the 
elimination of error, and the gradual creation of ‘‘ forms of sound words,”’ 
was not solely the impulse of the Greek mind, but is more or less a necessity 
of the human mind everywhere. And on the other hand, we question if it 
is defensible to reject as an injurious thing the further elaboration of 
Christian truth by the Greek mind where that did operate. In this country, 
we have been told, as by Prof. Allen in his Continuity of Christian 
Thought, that the Latin theology was a damnosa hereditas, and have been 
directed to the Greek fathers as the fountains from which to draw our con- 
ceptions of doctrine. But now Dr. Hatch assures us that these are no more 
really Christian than the Latins. This amounts to saying that an intellec- 
tual statement of Christianity is impossible. We would certainly not con- 
sider the Greek fathers to have been infallible and we do not forget that the 
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doctrinal statements of the Church are ever subject to revision in the light 
of the apostolic word; but we think it more probable that there was perma- 
nent value in the labors of both the Greek and Latin mind on the basis of 
apostolic teaching, even in spite of the errors to which uninspired thinking 
is ever liable, than that Christianity is mere ethics without the vertebra of 
articulated thought. True religion is indeed a life; but surely that life ought 
to find intellectual expression in, even as it must be nourished by, definite 
ideas. 

But while thus venturing to criticise, we do so only in hope that the really 
great historical fact which Dr. Hatch has perceived may be fairly appre- 
ciated and unfolded. The immense influence of Greek ideas and usages on 
Christianity is beyond question. These lectures will contribute much to 
the final decision of just how much that influence did effect and how far 
other influences codperated with it, and thus, we believe, to a clearer recogni- 
tion than ever of the apostolic substance of doctrine on which Hellenism 
was providentially called to work. 

Pittsburgh. + GEORGE T. PURVES. 


HisTORIA HUNGARORUM ECCLESIASTICA ... . collecta studio et labore 
PETRI Bop, edidit RAUWENHOFF et post Rauwenhoffii obitum J. J. 
Prins. Tom. ii et iii. Lugduni Batavorum: E. J. Brill socii, 1889 et 
1890. 8vo, pp. 726 et 767. 


The first volume of this great work was noticed in the number of this 
REVIEW for January, 1891 (p. 152). The second volume treats the period 
between 1606 and 1711 in nineteen chapters; and the third that between 1711 
and 1768, the author’s own times, in sixteen chapters. 

The seventeenth century embraces both the most brilliant and the darkest 
period of the Hungarian Church, which reflects in this the general fortunes 
of Protestantism before and after the peace of Westphalia. The great Re- 
formed princes of Transylvania (a portion of Hungary independent of 
Austrian rule), Bocskai (1606), Bethlen (1622), and G. Rakoczi (1645), three 
times by force of arms wrung peace and freedom for the Church of the Re- 
formation. But the Habsburgs emerged from the thirty-years’ war safe and 
strengthened, and under Leopold I (1655-1705) a most cruel persecution 
broke out in Hungary, especially during what are known as ‘ the years of 
mourning ’’ (1671-1681). All ministers and teachers were cited before the 
Romish tribunal (the Hungarian Inquisition), were condemned, tortured, 
banished and sold as slaves to the galleys of Naples (in triremibus Neapoli- 
tanis), only independent Transylvania escaping. The surviving ministers in 
the ‘‘ galeriis Neapolitanis’’ addressed several letters to the legates represen- 
tative of Holland, while their sympathetic friend, Nicholas Zaffi, the pious 
physician of Venice, sounded the trumpet, as he said (classicum cano), 
throughout the whole of Europe in their behalf. Through the diplomacy 
of the federal Belgian States the captives were released February 11, 1676, 
and were hospitably received by Ruyter on the Dutch fleet. Some of these 
twenty-six confessors made their way to Zurich, where they were welcomed 
by the Senate with mingled joy and tears. One of them, Valentin Kocsi, 
who had been a professor in the Reformed College at Papa, was lodged in 
the house of Prof. H. Hottinger for more than a year, and wrote there the 
sad history of their sufferings, the Naratio Brevis de Oppressa Libertate 
Ecclesiarum Hungaricarum, the MS. of the last three chapters of which is 
preserved in the Zurich library. Another, the illustrious Stephen Séllyei, 
minister of Papa and superintendent, was the guest of Hospinian; his por- 
trait is preserved in the library at Zurich. At last, by the diet of Sopron 
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(1681), the exiles were allowed to return, and liberty of religious worship 
was promised the country—although this proved but the shadow of a name, 
owing to a clause in the decree which placed the Protestants in the power of 
the inimical landlords, lay and clerical. Memorials and petitions failing, 
hope was raised only by the uprising uuder Fr. Rakoczi II (1703-1711). But 
the revolution was put down and all hope vanished with the peace of Szat- 
mar (1711). The condition of the Protestants remained most pitiable up to 
1781. 

The most famous of the controversies which arose during the period 
treated by these volumes was that which was stirred up by what may be 
called the Hungarian Puritan movement. The pioneer of this movement 
was Emericus Ujfalvi, first professor at Debreczin (1596-1599) and afterwards 
minister at Varad. He wished to free the congregations from the inspection 
of the seniors and superintendents. The Synod of Virad (1610), however, 
confirmed the existing Church constitution, the parity of the ministry, on 
the one hand, as regards function, and their subjection, on the other, to their 
presidents, the seniors and superintendents (chosen by themselves), in mat- 
ters of discipline, doctrine and order. Ujfalvi was deposed, imprisoned, and 
died in exile. But the movement set on foot by John Tolnai, who returned 
from Holland and England in 1638 and, becoming professor at Patak, 
strove to introduce the Independency that was at the time revolutionizing 
England, was a more serious matter. Protected by some of the nobles, and 
even by the princely family (Rakoczi), he shook the whole of Eastern Hun- 
gary. Nevertheless, after a fierce contest. he was deposed in a district 
Synod. He appealed to a national Synod, which was convened by the 
Prince, George Rakoczi I, at Szatmar in 1646, under the presidency of 
Stephen Katona Geleji, court preacher to the Prince and Superintendent of 
Transylvania. Tolnai was deposed, the Independents were condemned, the 
existing form of Church government was confirmed and defined, and Katona 
was entrusted with the task of drawing up a new series of ecclesiastical 
canons. These Novi Canones Ecclesiastici remained in force until the last 
great Synod, held at Debreczin in1881. A modified Presbyterianism was advo- 
cated ina scholarly fashion by Paul Medgyes, the greatest student of English 
literature of his age, first professor at Debreczin (1631-1634) and afterwards 
court chaplain of Susanna Lorandfi, the pious wife of G. Raikoczi I. But 
the revolutionary issue of the movement in England terrified the minds of 
men, and the movement was stopped. Yet Presbyterian principles remained 
in the hearts of the people, though they bore their fruit only when the Hun- 
garian Reformed Church, deprived of her princes and nobles, learned to rely 
on her people and lay her foundations in them. Our Presbyterial system is 
the offspring of our humiliation and affliction. Bod tells us that, though 
urged since 1651, church-sessions had nowhere been actually constituted in 
his lifetime. He died in 1769. 

The controversy over the Cocceianism introduced by M. Dézsi, professor 
at Nagy Enyed, and condemned by the Synod of Radnoth in 1673, ended in 
mere logomachy. 

Transylvania, which was ruled by Reformed princes up to 1690, was the 
classic ground of religious liberty. The laws of 1557, 1564, 1568, 1571 and 
1660 are monuments of this. The four existing religions (the Roman Cath- 
olic, Reformed, Lutheran and Unitarian) were declared ‘‘ received religions,”’ 
while the Greeks and Jews received toleration. The Unitarians obtained, 
by the law of 1568, a legal position in Transylvania. They were early 
troubled by internal differences; for example, a party arose, called Non- 
invocantes, who refused to adore Christ, while the majority adhered to 
Blandratas’ views and worshiped the Saviour (Invocantes). The civil 
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power interfered (1638) when a Unitarian professor, Csanddi, went so far 
as to speak of Christ as ‘‘a factitious god ’’ (Vol. ii, p. 301). The extreme 
party submitted, or at least feigned to submit, only a few separatists pre- 
serving a mere existence under the name of Judaizers, or Sabbatharii, be- 
cause they put aside the New Testament and the Lord’s day and adhered 
to the Old Testament and Saturday as a day of rest. They survived a severe 
persecution under Prince Apafi (1666). 

The first complete Hungarian Bible was printed in 1590 by Caspar Karolyi, 
Reformed minister at Géncz. It was accepted by the Hungarian Lutherans 
also, and is still in use, although a revision of it is now in progress under the 
auspices of the British and Foreign Bible Society. A statue of Karolyi was 
unveiled at Géncz on the 14th Sept., 1890, the third centenary of the trans- 
lation, as a mark of the pious gratitude of the present generation. The per- 
secuting zeal of the Romish rulers was, from Maria Theresa’s reign, directed 
sharply against the Heidelberg Catechism. In 1747 an edict was issued for 
its total confiscation, on the pretext that three of its questions are injurious 
to the dominant Roman religion. The Senate of Debreczin (whose property 
the printing office was in which the Catechism had been printed since 1604 
without molestation) made an admirable apology for it, dated April 15, 1757 
(given in extenso, Vol. ii, pp. 273-281). After Bod’s death the question was 
resolved by modifying the three questions (Q. 30, 57, 80), so as not to hurt 
the susceptibilities of the Romish clergy. A new translation has recently 
appeared at Debreczin (1891), made by Prof. Dr. Erdos, professor at Debrec- 
zin, in which the original questions are restored. 

One of the most interesting parts of Bod’s history recounts the fortunes 
of the Reformed colleges. During the brilliant period of the religious wars, 
the victorious Reformed Prince of Transylvania, Gabriel Bethlen, founded 
(1622) the college of Gyula Fehérvar, inviting to its chairs scholars from 
Germany, such as Piscator, Bisterfeld and Alsted. The whole college was 
destroyed in the Turkish war. The prince, M. Apafi, ordered its removal 
to N. Enyed in 1662, where it flourished as before, until it once more was 
destroyed in the revolution raised by Fr. Rak6czi II (1704), its rich library 
being converted into a ‘‘bibliotaphium.’’ Its fortunes were again revived 
through the efforts of the illustrious Prof. Fr. Papai, who, writing ‘inter 
ruinosi collegii parietinas,” aroused the sympathy and obtained the aid 
of foreign friends. The college of Enyed still flourishes to-day, honoring 
the memory of its great founders. The fate of the sister college at S. Patak 
(near G6ncz) was even more chequered. Its origin dates from the Reforma- 
tion, and it reached its culmination under G. Rakoczi I and his pious wife. 
After the death of this devout patroness, in 1660, the family of Rakéczi be- 
came perverts to Romanism and the sufferings of the college began. The head 
of the reigning family, Sophia Bathori, widow of G. Rakoczi 11, and secretly 
a Catholic during his life, withheld its revenues from the college. Later, the 
whole college was exiled, and some of its professors and students emigrated 
first to Debreczin (1672) and then sought the protection of Prince Apafi at 
Enyed. As a consequence of the revolution of 1682 a part of the college 
regained its former home at Patak, but shortly afterwards was again ex- 
pelled by the Jesuits who came in the wake of the victorious Austrian 
army, and took refuge in a reduced state at Goncz. Dispersed thence in 
1695, the rector and students fled to the royal town of Kassa, where a Re- 
formed church and school had the legal right to exist. But the Jesuits had 
their own school and residence there and succeeded in ejecting the Reformed 
college to the extreme suburbs, where it was housed in wood cottages and 
was dependent onalms. The rector, I. Csécsi (died 1708), struggled heroic- 
ally; the surrounding hills and fields served for places to study—* colles 
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musis sacri; ’’ and the college grew in students and reputation. After still 
other vicissitudes, through the intercession first of William III of England, 
and afterwards of the Dutch, the long-suffering institution was reinstated 
in its old home (1714), where it still flourishes. The great college of Debrec- 
zin, in the centre of Hungary, was not called upon to suffer such vicissitudes. 
Founded before 1588, through the assistance of the opulent city and the 
landlord of Enyingi, it has enjoyed the unique felicity of continuing its ex- 
istence uninterruptedly. When the fortress of Varad fell into the hands of 
the Turks in 1660, and its great college was disbanded, a portion of it, with 
its professors, students and revenues, emigrated to Debreczin and raised the 
college there to greater importance. George Martonfalvi, for example, an 
ornament of Varad, came to Debreczin and became one of its most famous 
professors (1660-1681). G. Cs. Komdromi, a professor of the college from 
1654, revised the Hungarian Bible, and translated into Hungarian Wolleb’s 
Compendium Theologice Christiane. The college of Debreczin is showing 
constantly increasing vitality, and is ever proving itself more the guardian 
of Reformed traditions. In these three great colleges there is reflected the 
history not of the Church only, but also of the nation. 
Debreczin, Hungary. FRANCIS BALOGH. 


A. M. Mackay, Pioneer Missionary of the Church Missionary Society to 
Uganda. By his Sister. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1890. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 488. 


This is one of the most interesting and exciting of recent missionary biog- 
raphies. The interest is often painfully intense, as in that peculiar field 
native brutishness, ferocity and superstition, Moslem fanaticism, and Romish 
intrigue test the qualities of the missionary and the power of the gospel that 
he carries into the kingdom of Mtesa and Mwanga. The book is crowded 
with touching, thrilling and appalling facts and incidents; but its special 
fascination and its great and lasting value are to be found in the man him- 
self. 

Mr. Mackay, the son of a Free Church manse in Aberdeenshire, trained 
as an engineer in Scotland and Germany, went out under peculiar circum- 
stances as a lay missionary of the noblest of the societies of the Church of 
England. His fine natural powers, his unusual training, his rare versatility, 
his enthusiasm, his indomitable energy, his sterling sense and tact, were 
crowned by his consecration to Christ and the service of dying men. He 
was held for all but fourteen years to unintermitted and sometimes solitary 
toil by the principle and conviction which prompted such entries as these in 
his journal: ‘‘Am I not here the link between dying men and the dying 
Christ?’ (p. 110). ‘“‘ It isan awful position to stand between darkness and 
the light of life’ (p. 180). The physical, mechanical, diplomatic, educa- 
tional, spiritual problems with which he must constantly grapple, put to the 
proof every hour all his resources, as he dealt with nature and man, kings and 
slaves, witchcraft and polygamy, French priests and Arab slave traders and 
propagandists. He was boat-builder and engineer, type-founder and printer, 
translator of the Scriptures into a tongue which he subdued to this strange 
and sacred use, and an indefatigable, fearless and faithful preacher of the 
Word of Life. ‘‘ In teaching the relations between man and God I make no 
mincing of matters” (p. 102). And he saw not a few of these benighted 
men won to faith in Jesus and dying as martyrs in attestation of their 
faith ; and there were more to follow. The story is full of inspiration. 
Mackay of Uganda must stand as one of the noble names in the roll of mis- 
sionary heroes who, being dead, yet speak. 

1l 
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Stanley, escaped from the wilderness and turning at length coastward, met 
him, a few weeks before his deeply lamented death, near the southern shore 
of the Victoria Nyanza. Mackay’s testimony, given at various times during 
his fourteen years’ residence, to the profound and lasting and salutary im- 
pression made by Stanley, not on Mtesa only, but throughout that whole sec- 
tion of Africa, should outweigh a thousand of the representations that have 
come of late from the Peterses and Emins and Col. Williamses, who are 
maligning the great traveler. 

Princeton. CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


ROBERTSON OF IRVINE, PoET PREACHER. By ARTHUR GUTHRIE, Edi- 
tor of The Ardrossan and Saltcoats Herald, Ayrshire, N. B. London 
and New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1890. Small 8vo, pp. 384. 


Poetic genius in the pulpit is no rare phenomenon in Scotland, and it lends 
a peculiar charm to the sturdy strength of her ministry. Robertson of 
Irvine may be classed with such ‘poet preachers’? as Rutherford in old 
time, and Guthrie in latter days, resembling the former in exuberant fertility 
of imagination, and the latter in skill in making it serve a good homiletic 
purpose, though behind them both in other respects. The story of his life, 
written by his long-time friend, reveals a charming personality, full of high 
and consecrated enthusiasm. It is not strange that the biography should be 
more of a eulogium than a discriminating critique. 

There are some defects in it, due apparently to the newspaper form in which 
the substance of it first appeared. In spite of these, the reader sees the man 
very clearly, and soon becomes interested in following the course of his min- 
istry, which reflected at every turn the innate gravitation of his mind towards 
the beautiful as the accompaniment of the true and the good. His only pas- 
torate, in the ‘‘ Burgher Kirk ”’ of Irvine, lasted for over thirty years. Purer 


psalmody, better church architecture, and the general elevation of public 
taste were the natural fruits of his ministry; but these were only used to 
make the truth seem lovelier. He was wont at times to pass into verse in 
his sermons. Once, dwelling on the influence of the mother upon the child, 
he exclaims: 


‘“* Dropping from her lips and eyes, 
Soft and hidden harmonies 
Steal into the young child’s heart. 
Mirrored in clear depths below, 
Gleams of mystic beauty flow, 
And fix, and ne’er depart.” 

This may illustrate his style and manner both as a poet and as a preacher, 
for even in prose his style is full of ‘‘ soft and hidden barmonies.’’ The ser- 
mons are reported in a somewhat fragmentary way, but are full of those 
flashes of poetic insight into hidden things which seem to have enchanted . 
his audiences. No doubt they exhibit his best attainments rather than his 
ordinary level, and a fuller report of them might enable us to qualify his 
biographer’s praise. It would also have been more satisfactory to be able to 
estimate more exactly his rank and position as a theologian ; for in the present 
state of theological unrest this ought to weigh more than any gifts of style, 
however brilliant. But the poetic faculty is so rare, and so rarely submits 
to the life-long labor of a single pastorate, that we may well rejoice at its 
power to inspire such a Lobgesang in its honor. 
- Our American ministry may profitably take note of the things conspicuous 
in this ministry—a high ideal of public worship, dignity and propriety in its 
conduct and a refined taste as an element of pulpit power. The fine frontis- 
piece engraving of Dr. Robertson is a good preface to the book, and serves 
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still better as an introduction to the man. The noble strength and grace of 
such a face almost disarms criticism. 
Allegheny. JOHN Fox. 


Our summary includes the following works: 

Ueber Grenzen des historischen Erkennens und der Objectivitat des Geschichts- 
schreibers. Eine Rede von Dr. th. Th. Kolde. Pp.37. (Leipzig: G. Bohme, 
1891.) The distinguished historian, Von Sybel, thinks that “ historic science 
is able to reach full, exact knowledge,” for it builds upon the absolute subor- 
dination to lawin all human development. This Kolde considers an extreme 
position, and holds that the law of history is that of analogy, and can give 
us only an approximation to exact knowledge. He illustrates his statement 
from both the inner and outer history of the Church. In the history of 
Christian dogma, he distinguishes the history of the origin of dogma from 
the history of the formulated dogma, to show that in the genesis of dogma 
we can speak only with probability. His analysis here is so like that of Har- 
nack that the latter has charged him with literary appropriation without 
acknowledgment. The amount of Christian knowledge possessed by the 
apostolic churches by no means corresponds with the contents of the New 
Testament, or even with the measure found in the apostolic fathers; it was 
much more limited. Hence, there never was “a fall from apostolic heights,” 
for those heights were not attained by the Christians of that time. Here, he 
says, is the fundamental mistake of Church historians, in that they suppose 
that the early Christians understood and knew the New Testament. Their 
knowledge was meagre, and we cannot exactly define it, hence Harnack’s 
** Hellenizing process of Christianity, which supplemented this supposed early 
knowledge, is a pretty uncertain thing.”” When, however, early Christian 
knowledge sought scientific expression, it naturally took the forms of the 
current philosophical thought. This discovery of Harnack’s, Kolde considers 
something perfectly self-evident. Coming to the external history of the 
Church, it is pointed out that exact knowledge can be reached only through 
a full knowledge of the public opinion of past ages, and such opinion in its 
fullness is lost forever. Hence there are ‘ natural limits to the objectivity of 
the historian’? which must be recognized.—Jesus Christus im Thalmud. 
Von H. Laible. Miteinem Anhange: Die Thalmudischen Texte, mitgetheilt 
von Lic. Dr. G. Dalman. Pp. 120. (Berlin: Reuther, 1891.) All students 
of the New Testament will welcome this treatise, which collects from unex- 
purgated texts of the Talmud all references to Jesus, discusses them criti- 
cally, and gives the Hebrew original in an Appendix. The fragments of the 
history of Jesus, which the rabbis kept in memory, referred especially to His 
public ministry—He deceived the people, wrought miracles by magic, and was 
a madman who claimed to be God—and a remembrance of His death by the 
Jews. All the other wonderful stories in the Talmud about Jesus are the 
result of later fancies. It is important to notice that these earliest rabbinical 
references to Jesus agree with the Gospels in saying that He claimed to be 
the Son of God, and that He supported this claim by hitherto unheard-of 
** Egyptian”? miracles.——Der geschichtliche Christus. Vorbereitung und 
Erfiillung. Fiinf Vortriige. Von H. Ziegler. Pp.117. (Glogau: C. Flem- 
ming, 1891.) The first four of these lectures treat of creation, the chosen 
people, Messianic prophecy, and Judaism in the time of Christ, for the 
writer says these subjects form the necessary introduction to the fifth lecture, 
“The Historic Christ.”” In creation the one God was revealed tofaith. This 
one. God was truly worshiped by His chosen people as described and re- 
quired by prophetism; the great theme of prophetism was the Messiah. In 
the time of Christ legalism had thrust out prophetism in Israel. Then came 
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Jesus to restore forever the true religion of Israel, the worship of God in 
spirit, in truth, in faith and love. Ziegler belongs to the Wellhausen school 
of critics, but writes with reverence. His attempt to give a popular presen- 
tation of Christ from the point of view of the new school may be considered 
fairly successful.——Die Klemensromane. Ihre Entstehung und ihre Ten- 
denzen aufs neue untersucht von Dr. J. Langen. Pp. 167. (Gotha: Perthes, 
1890.) This Old Catholic professor here investigates anew the earliest Chris- 
tian romance, a story which had so much to do in making the Bishop of 
Rome head of the Church. He considers it certain that a writing, now lost, 
formed the basis of our present Clementines, of which he distinguishes and 
discusses five different writings—the Epistle of Peter to James, the Epistle 
of Clement to James, the Homilies, the Recognitions, and the work, ascribed 
to Clement, giving an account of the journeys and preaching of Peter, the 
so-called epitome. This is the chronological order of the documents, and 
they form a piece of tendency literature on the way of transference of the 
primacy of the Church from Jerusalem to Rome, about the middle of the 
second century. “After the extinction of the Episcopal dynasty of the 
‘ Brother of the Lord’ in Jerusalem, the only primate to be thought of was a 
successor of the chief among the apostles. But where had his cathedra 
stood? On Jewish or gentile soil? And if on the latter, was it in the East, 
where Christianity arose, or in the imperial West? These questions gave 
rise to the Clementine literature.”’ After (A.D. 135) the Church in Jerusa- 
lem lost its leadership, a way must be found for the return of Pauline Chris- 
tians, and the gentile churches must be met half-way. This was done by the 
Jewish churches setting forth Peter, who opened the Church first to gen- 
tiles, as the head of both Jewish and gentile Christians. The Church of 
Rome took up this offer, and added to it that Clement, a member of the im- 
perial family, was the most faithful disciple of Peter, and became his suc- 
cessor aS Bishop of Rome. Then, to satisfy the Judaizers, Clement is 
represented as asking for the recognition of James, as the leadership of the 
Church moved from Jerusalem to Rome. But Cesatea and Antioch dis- 
puted the claims of Rome to Peter as bishop and head of the Church; hence 
more Clementine literature arose to urge these objections. The original 
writing, Langen concludes, arose under the inspiration of the works of 
Hegesippus and Justin, in the circles of the Roman clergy, under Bishop 
Anicetus. It was worked over into the Homilies a few years later in Pales- 
tine to support Jewish Christianity, and in favor of Cesarea. Then came the 
Recognitions opposing the Judaism of the Homilies, and making Antioch the 
See of Peter. We think Langen is right in emphasizing the diversity of 
teaching in the Clementines, and his general positions seem very probable ; 
but in the present state of the texts of this literature it is well-nigh impossi- 
ble to reach certainty in details. It is to be hoped that Dr. Richardson, of 
Princeton College, who has made preparation for a critical text, will soon 
be able to publish a satisfactory edition of the Clementines.—— Die Apologie 
der drei ersten Jahrhunderte in historisch-systematischer Darstellung. Von 
Dr. G. Schmitt. Prize Essay. Pp. 138. (Mayence: F. Kupferberg, 1890.) 
— Die apologetischen Grundgedanken in der Litteratur der ersten drei Jahr- 
hunderte systematisch dargestellt von Dr. J. Zahn. Prize Essay. Pp. 87. 
(Wiirzburg: F. X. Bucher, 1890.) ——These two prize essays were written by 
Roman Catholic theologians in connection with the University of Wiirzburg, 
and are in full harmony with Church tradition. Schmitt discusses early 
Christian apologetics in a threefold relation, to paganism, Judaism, and 
heresy, especially gnosticism and Novatianism. He shows “ not why heathen- 
ism must fall, but why Christianity must conquer.’? As opposed to paganism, 
the early apologists argued, (1) that Christianity was in its truth older than 
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polytheism, (2) more rational, and (8) the only true supernaturalism. Against 
Judaism was urged, (1) the temporal character of Mosaism, (2) that Jesus was 
the Messiah, and (3) that the Church is the true spiritual Israel. Heresy 
was met by the claim of the Catholic Church to be in material possession of 
the whole Christian truth, of the genuine Scriptures, and of tradition. This 
essay contains little that is suggestive. The writer pays little attention to 
recent research, and the chief worth of his study lies in its clear, condensed 
statement of the positions of the early apologists. Zahn distinguishes the 
same three foes of Christianity, in the following order: Judaism, paganism, 
and gnosticism. He then gives a brief historic sketch of the apologists of the 
first three centuries, and enters upon his subject proper. The opposition to 
heathenism he sets forth under the following heads: (1) defense of Christi- 
anity against the Roman State—Christians were not irreligious, immoral, or 
treasonable ; (2) defense against the religious system of heathenism; (3) rela- 
tion of Christianity to pagan philosophy—philosophy broke down and looked 
for a revelation, the truth in philosophy was a forerunner of Christianity, and 
Christianity is the true philosophy. In this part of the subject Zahn is not 
so full or so satisfactory as Schmitt ; but in treating gnosticism he gives a bet- 
ter statement of the heresy to be met, and how the apologists overcame it. 
They rejected much of it as utterly wrong; they set faith and knowledge in 
their true relation; and true religious knowledge, they held, rests on divine 
revelation made to the Church. In this connection, Zahn praises the good 
service which allegorical exegesis rendered in helping both Jewish and pagan 
philosophers to accept Christianity. Then follows an interesting chapter on 
the ‘‘ Proof of Christianity from the History of Revelation,’ in which the 
arguments from prophecy and miracles are presented. The ‘‘ Proof of Chris- 
tianity from the History of the Church”’ is then illustrated. The next 
chapter presents the * Proof of Christianity from Christ as Its Centre— 
Christianity as the Absolute Religion.”” And the essay closes with ‘* True 
Christianity as Institution and Doctrine—The Catholic Church.” In treat- 
ing the subjects here enumerated, Zahn is fuller and more systematic than 
Schmitt. Both writers deal with a theme—the history of apologetics—which 
has been elaborately discussed by German theologians, but which has been 
neglected by English students, and their essays may well introduce American 
scholars to a very fertile field of inquiry.——Ernste Gedanken. Von M. von 
Egidy. Pp. 58. (Leipzig: Wigand, 1890.) And: Weiteres und Ausbau der 
Ernsten Gedanken. Same author. Nine pamphlets, in book form, 1891. 
About a year ago orthodox Germany was a good deal stirred by a little book 
—Serious Thoughts—published by M. von Egidy, a colonel in the German 
army. Within the year it reached a circulation of fifty thousand. Other 
publications of the author followed, and there is already quite an Egidy 
literature. The promoter of the new movement has been led to leave the 
army, has started a paper, has organized a bureau of publication, and in true 
military style is moving upon the dogmatic theologians and the traditional 
Chureh. There is little that is new in histeachings. It is rather the earnest- 
ness of their advocate, and his thorough determination to make them current 
and practical, that has given such impulse to the movement. Von Egidy 
says that all people admit that the Church is not fulfilling her mission to save 
and to enlighten men. The reason is because the Church asks her followers 
to believe the impossible. The chief obstacle is that the Church preaches 
that Jesus Christ is God. He was but a man, a prophet, who showed, as no 
other ever could, that God is love. Religion is the preservation of the divine 
spark of love, which still glimmers in every man. Miracles, original sin, in- 
fallible Bible, vicarious atonement, must be cast aside if the Church is ever 
to gather all Christians within her fold. Egidy admits that the Bible is an 
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orthodox book ; but he argues that, in this practical age, men cannot believe 
the impossible, even though the Scriptures teach it. The Church is no longer 
necessary, and is, for the future, dangerous. And yet all her loving spirit 
and observances must be kept for the larger religion that is to be. All con- 
fessions and creeds must also pass away. For the purpose of united action, 
the last brochure of Egidy called a conference to meet in Berlin in June, 
1891. The practical fruits of this liberal—‘' the one Christianity ’"—will be 
looked for with interest. Kritisches und Erbauliches. Drei Worte zum 
Egidy-Streit. Von Prof. P. Mehlhorn. Pp. 76. (Berlin: G. Reimer, 1891.) 
This criticism of the work of Von Egidy condemns the large use of money in 
spreading the tracts of that writer, even among schoolboys; thinks his naive 
confidence in his own theories unsupported ; his view of the native goodness 
of mankind rose-colored ; and his plans for “ the only Christianity,” so far, 
very vague. He does not understand the Church, has a confused notion of 
faith, and has no clear theory of religious knowledge. He carries his concep- 
tion of the Christian consciousness so far as to have a ‘‘ clear perception ”’ of 
life after death and of the creation of the world! All this Mehlhorn objects to ; 
but he holds that not a few admissions must be made by the Church and her 
theologians to the criticisms of Egidy. Among these admissions he enu- 
merates : (1) doctrinal tests of Church membership—inner experience should 
be the only criterion; (2) that nothing be ascribed to the character of Christ 
beyond what ministers to the spiritual needs of man—as giver of inner peace 
He is Saviour, as deliverer from a state of evil He is Redeemer, as revealer of 
God He is approximately Son of God; (3) Christ is a manifestation of the 
immanence of God—He is not of thesame substance with God ; (4) the infalli- 
bility of the Bible,—it is to be regarded as authority only so far as it agrees 
with Christ; and (5) miracles must be given up, for by them the regularity of 
those laws is violated, by which natural theology proves the existence of 
God. Thus Mehlhorn, unlike many other critics, agrees essentially with the 
theology of Von Egidy. The chief warning which he offers is against break- 
ing away from the communion of the Church. In the second essay, entitled 
How are Our Educated Men to be Regained for Church Life, Mehlhorn 
lays stress on more spiritual instruction of the young, more practical Church 
work—not leaving to all sorts of societies the different branches of mission 
activity,—and such services in the Church as will enable educated men “ to 
hear what is proper from the Church, and to receive from her something 
proper to do.”? Referring to the sort of preaching necessary to win men of 
culture, he utters four warnings: (1) it must avoid “ forced, Methodistic 
attacks upon the hearers as hardened sinners ;”’ (2) it must shun mere phrases 
and speak from the heart; (3) it must drop all “ theological metaphysics ”’ 
and preach that ‘“‘he that abideth in love abideth in God, and God in him; ”’ 
and (4) it must proclaim ‘‘ no cold pagan theory of morals that looks only for 
Socrates in the Scriptures, and can dispense with Christ and the Bible.” 
The sermon must centre in Christ and be thoroughly Christian to win men 
of education. 
Chicago. Hueu M. Scorr. 


II1—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


THE NEW APOLOGETIC; OR, THE DOWN-GRADE IN CRITICISM, THE- 
OLOGY AND SCIENCE. By Prof. RopErt Watts, D.D., LL.D., 
Assembly’s College, Belfast. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1890. Small 8vo, pp. 355. 


The essays which contain the substance of the thirteen vigorous and 
timely chapters of this volume, were originally produced as occasion offered 
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and the claims of truth seemed to demand. It is, from first to last, an able 
and spirited defense of fundamental Christian doctrines, which are being 
stealthily and openly assailed by the New Apologetic on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

The governing principle of this New Apologetic may be said to consist in 
yielding to skeptics all and even more than all they demand. The apologist 
of this school is to take the lead in pointing out mistakes and inaccuracies in 
the Bible. He is not merely to deal with such instances of this nature as the 
one-sided and hostile criticism of unbelievers may supply, but he is to antici- 
pate their supposed discoveries and furnish them a much longer list of errors 
than they can produce. By the brevity, liberality and candor of this method, 
and especially its ungrudging readiness to make concessions of all sorts, they 
will be conciliated and led to accept the Bible—which does not aim at accuracy 
in all matters, but contains a revelation of the saving knowledge of God. 
This is enough, all that we need to defend of the Old Book ; the rest may be 
regarded as the battleground of experts in ‘‘ the higher criticism.”’ 

Dr. Watts, who is no novice in the field of theological and scientific contro- 
versy, selects specimens from the writings of certain prominent persons in 
the Old and the New World as illustrating the trend of this new departure. 
These are sifted with the eye of a keen logician whose personal love of the truth 
is so intense that it makes his style at once nervous and powerful; and, while 
careful to keep within the limits of Christian courtesy, he does not hesitate 
to use unmistakably definite terms to describe their errors. 

Dr. Bruce’s Kingdom of God (p. 249) is cited as containing a manifest 
denial of the expiatory character of the Atonement, inasmuch as it teaches 
that ‘‘ it is not the blood of Christ, but His spirit of self-sacrifice for others 
that invests the cross with its reconciling power.’? Thus the work of Christ 
as a Priest is ignored, and the relations of the functions of His mediatorial 
office to one another are perverted. His kingly and prophetic functions, ac- 
cording to Scripture, are dependent upon His vicarious and expiatory sacrifice 
as a Priest; but this order is disregarded by Dr. Bruce, who, in the opinion 
of his critic, gives up the justification of sinners upon any righteous principle. 

Dr. Dods is charged with the same error in his now famous St. Giles 
sermon. Itis acknowledged that he does not formally declare his renunciation 
of the doctrine to which, as minister and professor, he subscribed ; but he 
reasons so skillfully, avoiding the evidence of Scripture and appealing to the 
alleged experience of men, that the conclusion, while not frankly stated, is 
certainly insinuated, that Christ could not have borne the punishment of 
their sins. This is simply disguised Socinianism and all the more dangerous 
because disguised. 

Bushnell on the Vicarious Sacrifice and Barnes on the Atonement are 
placed in the same category with Bruce and Dods. 

Inspiration is dealt with at length, and the claim of the New Apologetic to 
support from the Westminster Confession is energetically combated. 

Prof. Drummond comes in for commendation so far as an attractive 
style is concerned, but his out-and-out evolutionism, which pervades and 
poisons his theology, and his failure to give proper recognition to the Spirit 
of God while considering the chief fruit of the Spirit—love—are treated with 
well-merited censure. ‘‘ We have here one of the great defects of the school 
to which Prof. Drummond belongs. There is in the theology of that 
school no adequate recugnition of the innate depravity of man in his natural 
estate, or of the agency of the Holy Ghost in Regeneration”’ (p. 328). 

Some twenty-four pages are devoted to a sufficient exposure of the weak 
and unscientific character of Prof. Joseph Le Conte’s work on Evolution and 
its Relation to Religious Thought, and the volume closes with a brief 
chapter on ‘‘ The Confessional Controversy.” 
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Since its publication, Prof. Briggs’ Inaugural Lecture has appeared 
and furnishes many remarkable examples of what Dr. Watts reprobates in 
the New Apologetic. The Union Seminary Professor of Biblical Theology 
has certainly hit upon a novel idea when he declares that had ‘the ancient 
worthies, Noah and Abraham,” etc., lived in our day, we should-be obliged, 
for the sake of pure morals, to exclude them from our homes, or even ‘‘ to 
send them to prison, lest they should defile the community with their 
example ’”’ (p. 56). Thisis hard upon the “ friend of God ”’ and “‘ the father 
of the faithful.’ But one cannot help thinking that were the lives of prom- 
inent persons now written by inspiration, not a few of them might be exposed 
to the same drastic measures. It is difficult to say, however, what value Dr. 
Briggs attaches to inspiration, because he is not satisfied merely to point out 
errors in the Bible that may have occurred in transcription of manuscripts and 
translations, but he boldly impugns the original autographs of prophets and 
apostles. Here are his words (p. 35, Inaugural Lecture): ‘‘ I shall venture 
to affirm that,so far as I can see, there are errors in the Scriptures that no 
one has been able to explain away; and the theory that they were not in the 
original text is sheer assumption, upon which no mind can rest with cer- 
tainty.’ It is to be borne in mind that neither Prof. Briggs nor the Christian 
Church possesses any of the originals in question, and, in the absence of them 
and our consequent inability to examine them, it seems strange that the 
‘* sheer assumption ”’ of the learned Professor’s assertion is not apparent to 
himself; and all the more because he shows special attachment to the copies 
of these manuscripts which have come down to us, and regards them as con- 
taining, upon the whole, the truth of God. So much is this the case that he 
fights hard to destroy the barriers set up by old apologists and writers of 
creeds and systems in order to get at the Bible, and to lead the Church and 
the world after him. This isa big task. We shall see how he succeeds. 

Montreal. D. H. MACVICAR. 


THE EVIDENCE OF CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. Being the Ely Lectures for 
1890. By LEwis FRENCH STEARNS, Professor of Christian Theology 
in Bangor Theological Seminary. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1890. 12mo, pp. vii, 473. 


These lectures were delivered to the students of the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, in the Adams Chapel, in the early part of 1890, and 
are here given as originally prepared. They are full of fresh and vigorous 
thought, and make a demand for the evidence of Christian experience which 
is somewhat new and which cannot be answered without at least stimulating 
a hopeful study in the great apologetic field to which they belong. It is 
the regret of the present writer that he can do little more than state their 
contention and attempt in a few words to give his own reply. He is certain 
that a writer so able and thoroughly furnished as the author will not regard 
this procedure as summary or discourteous, though it does great injustice 
to the overflowing wealth of knowledge, both philosophical and theological, 
which these lectures display. 

They are ten in number. The first three are preliminary: (i) on ‘* The 
Evidences of the Day,” chiefly insisting on the necessity of making all other 
evidences run up into and culminate in the experimental; (ii) on ‘* Theistic 
Presuppositions,”’ the author laying down his system of Natural. Theology, 
on a correction of Kant; and (iii) on ‘* Anthropological Presuppositions,’’ 
these being found already in man before apologetics begins its work, as 
being made in the image of God—personal, free, under law, responsible, sin- 
ful in the individual, fallen in the race, yet finding his last end in God and 
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needing redemption. With this basis of theistic and anthropological doc- 
trine, Dr. Stearns goes on in his three main lectures to develop his view of 
the argument from Christian experience: (iv) ‘‘ The Genesis of the Evi- 
dence;”’ (v) “*The Growth of the Evidence:”’ (vi) ‘‘ The Verification of 
the Evidence.’’ These essential chapters must be handled before going on 
to (vii) and (viii), which discuss ‘‘ Philosophical and Theological Objec- 
tions,”’ and (ix) and (x), which set forth the “‘ Relation of the Experience 
Argument,” as our author holds it, ‘* to the other Evidences of Christianity.”’ 

What, then, according to Dr. Stearns, is the Genesis of the Evidence 
from Experience, since on this everything turns? There is a pre-Christian 
experience, in which God takes the initiative and speaks to sinful man through 
the outward gospel and the witnessing Church. This call, which is internal 
as well as outward, and contains the arraignment, offer, demand and promise 
addressed in Christ to all sinners, has a certain preliminary effect, and is 
known to be divine, so that it ought already to be obeyed; and this conviction 
is strengthened by the adaptation to the sinner’s need of the grace offered. 
‘* Though the knowledge of this stage is based upon the divine authority, it 
is not personal knowledge; if accepted, it must be outwardly only ” (p. 125). 
‘** There is then only one way in which we can come to the real and adequate 
knowledge of the divinity and reality of the facts and truths of Christianity, 
and that is by trial. Here is a sphere from which we must remain forever 
debarred unless we enter it by the one door which the gospel opens, namely, 
the door of a personal experience ”’ (p. 125). i 

Wherein, then, consists the distinctively Christian experience, and how 
does this witness to and produce the Christianity which is not yet on the 
scene? This is the vital point in Dr. Stearns’ scheme; and the present 
writer must own that, if he understands it, he finds great difficulty in follow- 
ing it, inasmuch as it almost seems to make Christian experience generate 
itself. First, he tells us that this experience is attained only by ‘‘ the free 
act of the human will ”’ (p. 126). In other words, Christian experience is 
the result of a volition, though this, he fully holds, isdue to grace. Secondly, 
‘*it bears a twofold name in the Bible and systematic divinity; but it is in 
truth one complex act. It is called repentance or conversion, and faith. 
These two exercises,’ he adds, ‘‘ stand related to each other, Iam inclined 
to think, as choice and volition’? (p. 129). Dr. Stearns then quotes and 
accepts the Westminster Catechism in its definitions, severally, of repent- 
ance and faith in Jesus Christ. The conclusion then seems to follow, that 
if this complex act be in any way due to evidence, and if experience be the 
grand source of evidence through which men become Christians, in fact, 
take the decisive step in all Christianity, faith and repentance must in some 
way depend upon experience. But how can they be generated by themselves, 
since there is as yet no other experience to generate them? ,And if they can 
be generated without experience, may not the whole Christian life be? Dr. 
Stearns cannot make repentance and faith due to the action of anything pre- 
Christian in the soul; and as they are the first Christian thing themselves 
and the fountain-head of all the rest, they cannot in any way be due to their 
own lesson. There is here, therefore, rather a confirmation of the ordinary 
Protestant view that repentance and faith are primarily impressed not by 
experience but by God’s Word, which, carried home by the Spirit, produces 
them in the souls of men. No doubt repentance and faith are witnessed to 
by experience, and so are all the benefits of redemption; but experience 
cannot, as evidence, originate them, for they are not experienced before they 
are originated; and thus this difficulty remains to Dr. Stearns, and is 
respectfully submitted to him, at least as to whether his language does not 
need to be corrected. That there is redemption to the believer from guilty 
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conscience, and also an entire spiritual transformation, is aglorious fact; but 
neither of these can help as evidence to its own production, though it may to 
its fuller realization; and thus it seems to be true that every part of the 
experience of the Christian is an argument for Christianity ; but no part can 
be absolutely dependent on itself as the source of its own historical rise, 
without a violation of logic. If we only mean that the whole of Christi- 
anity passes through experience, or that there are transactions between God 
and the soul which make up the blessedness and glory of the Christian life 
and may well be used in argument as proofs of its divinity—to that all joy- 
fully assent, and all will acknowledge that Dr. Stearns has admirably 
sketched these spiritual phenomena; but if in any case experience seems to 
be made the genesis of itself, or at one and the same time the monument 
and the producer of itself, the appearance even of such a contradiction is 
so startling that we hesitate to ascribe it to such a thinker. With this fun- 
damental difficulty the present writer stops. He can go substantially with 
Dr. Stearns, if it be got over; otherwise he cannot see how faith would be 
relative to revelation, or would stand, not in the work of the Spirit, but, as 
it must, in the Word of God. 

The analysis of the contents of Christian experience, which now follows, 
is very able and interesting, as also the account, in Lecture v, of the growth 
of Christian experience. The author probably has—even in his own esti- 
mate—tended to urge to its utmost limits the doctrinal confirmation which 
the reflected light of experience gives to Bible statement, as, for example, in 
witnessing specifically to the distinction in the Trinity. There may be dan- 
ger of building too much on this and not on the Word, though in the main 
Dr. Stearns will be supported. But attention may rather be here directed to 
a point in Lecture vi, on the “ Verification of Christian Experience,” 
where Dr. Stearns is endeavoring to find in Christian faith something equi- 
valent to the experiment which decides on working hypotheses in the field of 
science. This is one of the most striking portions of the book, and also, 
abating this particular comparison, the most solid. as undoubtedly the Chris- 
tian gathers from his own experience a knowledge of the real existences pre- 
sented to his faith in the Word, which stands the test of personal contact as 
fully asin any world of actuality disclosed by science. Nay, we agree with our 
author that, on the principle of cause and effect and by the ordinary argument 
for miracle, we can be as certain of the inward realities of Christian experience, 
as due to God, as any miracle could make us. But we question whether 
faith be such a transformation of probable knowledge into certain only by 
means of its issues, that is, of its discovered results, such as sensible pardon, 
sanctity, and other inward experiences. If we hold that through these faith 
first becomes certainty, we seem greatly and indeed fatally to lower its 
Scripture grandeur and God-glorifying character. Faith is already a taking 
of God at His Word. It cannot be a mere casting about, as by experiment, 
to see whether His Word shall be fulfilled or not. This will not agree with 
the faith of the thief on the cross, or other Scripture instances. Believers 
already, by the Word, have laid hold of divine certainty as certainty. Their 
faith, no doubt. is still further strengthened. They know. in following on 
to know the Lord. But this following on is not the first and vital source of 
knowledge, which comes rather from the Word directly applied by the Spirit ; 
and until Dr. Stearns can in some way provide for this, and harmonize his 
scheme all through with it, we hesitate to accept this part of his work, im- 
portant and valuable as it is, as the full rounded truth on this great subject. 
What is true in Dr. Stearns’ scheme here is, that faith is creative. It does 
not merely accept a situation, as if it were mere belief, but goes on to change 
it by volition; that is, by accepting a living Christ and being united to Him. 
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But the certainty is there—in its root—before the forward movement of the 
soul; and if it were not, it is not easy to see how the soul could ever discover 
and close with the present Saviour, so as to make Him forever real and nigh. 

It would be possible to find much matter of discussion in Dr. Stearns’ 
handling of objections to his view of the experience argument. These, as 
aforesaid, are philosophical, considered in Lecture vii, and theological, in 
Lecture viii. We touch, under the former head, only on the objection that 
the so-called experience is merely the Bible ready-made and transferred to 
the human mind. The reply is solid for all who hold that the verification of 
personal experience leaves the authority of Scripture complete, and adds 
nothing to it, but only recognizes it. Our author sometimes appears in 
claiming, as is just, a distinct voice for experience to overshoot the mark, as 
if the authority of the Bible were only probable till experience, in making 
knowledge personal, made it also certain. But the celebrated passage in the 
Westminster Confession cannot be lowered to this level, as its doctrine of the 
work of the Spirit is that by writing the Word on human experience, it only 
brings out the authority from the first present. ‘Our full persuasion and 
assurance of the infallible truth and divine authority thereof is, from the 
inward work of the Spirit, bearing witness by and with the Word in our 
hearts.’’ And this, too, in spite of apparent deviations, we must regard Dr. 
Stearns as distinctly upholding, as when he says: ‘‘ In answering this objec- 
tion, let us not be tempted to deny the true relation in which the experience 
of the Christian stands to the objective revelation, and so to the Bible. This 
revelation is essential. Christian experience would be impossible without 
the objective revelation. The latter is the conditio sine qua non of a normal 
Christian experience. It is also the constant interpreter and guide of that 
experience ”’ (p. 264). 

We make room for another reply by our author to an objection, and this 
time a theological one, under Lecture viii. It is that his view of expe- 
rience departs from that of the Reformation Church under the head of the 
testimonium Spiritus sancti interni. This our author admits; but claims to 
include the Reformation doctrine and to put it ona better footing. Accord- 
ing to him, that Protestant teaching sought only to confirm against the 
Romanuist the authority of Scripture by the Spirit witnessing with it ; 
whereas Dr. Stearns wants to show more exactly where the witness of the 
Spirit,lies, not so much by separate sealing of the Word as by the new crea- 
tion of the Christian life, in its stupendous moral and spiritual changes. 
Now, according to the present writer, both things are true, the old Protestant 
doctrine of a self-evidencing Scripture, so earnestly urged by John Owen, 
and Dr. Stearns’ view of an inwardly God-attesting change, for which he 
racher appeals to Richard Baxter. According to the present writer, each of 
these things is true, and the former necessary to the latter, for how is Chris- 
tian experience to begin except by the Word in the hand of the Spirit mak- 
ing the impression of divinity and making faith already a more than probable 
knowledge? And how is the further and consequent argument from expe- 
rience to be drawn out save by dwelling with Dr. Stearns on the grandeur 
and blessedness of Christian changes as matters of experience which, as 
such, can be no longer denied, or denied to be divine ? 

-. While we would thus state this twofold side, and thus escape Dr. Stearns’ 
apparent building of experience, without an otherwise laid foundation and 
a faith not probable but divine, we would also make less in the evidences of 
Christianity dependent on the experimental argument. This, as stated, 
occupies his two last lectures, ix and x. We deny that the historical reve- 
lation can be so dependent on this, when, according to our author, that 
revelation is itself, of course along with the doctrinal, the ‘‘ constant inter- 
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preter and guide” of experience; so that the substance at least of the his- 
tory must remain. So with miracles, and especially (as our author grants) 
the miracle of the resurrection. Nor can the subject be detached from 
prophecy or that argument made a corollary of experience. We cannot 
sympathize with the tendency to subordinate in any way to experience the 
glorious and divine history of the Christ of the gospels, and in Him the 
fullness of all supply, as our author indeed grants, for all human experience 
of ignorance, guilt and bondage, a supply which experience could never 
bring out if it were not treasured up before. So with the doctrinal evidences 
which our author justly exalts, and the practical, recording the mighty con- 
quest and world renewal by Christianity. These need not be, and cannot be 
so overflowed by the experience argument. And yet every Christian must 
come back to this in such a way as almost to thank Dr. Stearns for his insis- 
tency. For the maximum of force is always found with that which practi- 
cally conquers. On one side it is the cross; and on another it is the Holy 
Ghost ; and these two are one. 

We therefore, not in a spirit of protest, but of desire to see everywhere 
what is true and defensible in his views, now part company with a writer 
of high ability and single-minded devotion to his great subject, who has 
lent it an impulse which is not likely to stop, and who has much to teach 
even those who have given it the most earnest consideration. 

Edinburgh. JOHN CAIRNS. 


HET GELOOF DER GEMEENTE, ALS THEOLOGISCHE MAATSTAF IN DE 
WYSBEGEERTE VAN DEN GODSDIENST. Door J. H. GUNNING. 
Utrecht: C. H. E. Breyer, 1890. 8vo, pp. 126. 


The volume before us is a defense of the position taken in his inaugural 
address by Prof. Gunning, as successor to the celebrated Raauwenhof in 
the chair of the Philosophy of Religion, at Leyden. This defense was made 
necessary by the bitter attacks which Prof. Gunning provoked by the position 
he assigned to faith, in his branch of theological science. Few books have, 
of late, made a greater stir, or received a more generous share of criticism in 
the Netherlands than this little volume. It contains a daring exposition of 
advanced ‘‘ ethical” theology, by an acknowledged leader of his party. 

In his Introduction, Prof. Gunning briefly but admirably outlines his view 
of the universe; from this he proceeds to the discussion of the assailed claims 
of ‘‘ Faith as a principle of Theological Science.’? The main discussion is 
divided into two parts: (i) ‘‘ The Criterion and its Scientific Claims,” and (ii) 
“The Criterion and its Ecclesiastical Claims.’? Under (i), he discusses the 
two main gravamina against his original position: that ‘‘ the term, ‘ faith of 
the Church,’ is too indefinite ; ”’ and that ‘‘ faith, being per se unscientific, can- 
not be a criterion of scientific judgment.’’ After explaining the term, “‘ faith 
of the Church,” he defends his position by arguing: (a) ** That the use of his 
criterion is in harmony with the claims of science in general; ’’ and (b) 
‘*that it is in harmony with the claims of theology as a‘ Universitary’ 
science.”” Under (ii), he expounds the aims of the philosophy of religion, as 
he sees them, submits a division of its contents, and thus defends his position 
with regard to the Church. The first part is naturally more technical and 
scientilic, the latter more practical. 

In reviewing this work of Dr. Gunning, one must begin with acknowledg- 
ing the courage of conviction which gleams forth from every page. He 
calmly tells his numerous assailants: ‘‘ Whosoever has not the courage to 
allow himself to be called cowardly and dishonest, cannot be honest ina time 
like ours.’? His appearance in the University of Leyden marks an epoch, the 
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more remarkable if we remember that one of the men nominated with him 
for the position was Prof. H. Bavinck, of Kampen, a recognized leading or- 
thodox theologian of Holland. The position Dr. Gunning assumes in this 
defense may be found untenable, but no one will deny the genius displayed 
in the construction of the argument. These pages abound with evidences of 
broad scholarship, fine argumentation (pp. 54, 55), and noble testimonies to 
God’s truth (p. 105). Dr. Gunning recognizes ‘‘ in spiritual life a fruit of abso- 
lute grace ”’ (p. 105); his plea against a so-called ‘‘ unbiased ”’ view of eternal 
things is remarkable (pp. 60, 106) ; in fact, there is much to attract and to praise. 

And yet, the theories of Dr. Gunning are open to serious criticism. In his 
philosophy of the universe, he, an acknowledged ‘ Vermittelungs-theolo- 
gian,’’ seems tofollow Jacobi rather than Schleiermacher. Traces of Ritschl 
abound, not only in his main position, but also in oft-recurring Ritsch- 
lian expressions (pp. 4, 35, 92, 126). He is optimistic with reference to the 
results of modern theological science (p. 80) with regard to the possible re- 
conciliation of science and theology (pp. 73, 69), etc. Who would accept his 
statement ‘‘ that the thorough criticism, everywhere applied to tradition is, 
in its deepest ground, faith ”’ (p. 78) ? His theology is pronouncedly ‘ eth- 
ical,’’ as is evident from his conception of Christ, his definition of the will, of 
faith (pp. 29, 118, 126),etc. His attitude to the destructive criticism of the 
day is friendly, to say the least: ‘‘ Theology, as regards her documentary 
foundation, stands on the level of general science ’’ (p. 93). There is at times 
a menace of contradiction in what he says. Thus, e.g., it is hard to deter- 
mine to whom, according to him, the task of testimony belongs, to humanity 
or to the believer (p. 99). Man must witness, but ‘‘ few only have found the 
pearl’? (p. 100). He claims that it is too early for a ‘* Christian treatment of 
the philosophy of religion ’’ (p. 123) ; yet he makes a present attempt. ‘‘ The 
spirit of the time decides what shall be scientific, at a given period ”’ (pp. 11, 
121); and yet he claims a scientific character for what, according to his own 
definition, to-day must be unscientific. 

Dr. Gunning separates the faith of the Church from her confessions (p. 
18), in full harmony with recent utterances of Prof. Kuebel, of Tibingen ; 
so full, indeed, that their position is almost identical. But how can a scien- 
tific claim be made for what is indefinite and unformulated? Christianity 
has uttered her faith in the Christ of the Scriptures in her objective confes- 
sions. <As to the relation between science and faith, he stands on the same 
basis as Prof. Seydel, who wants a ‘‘ philosophy, which is at the same time 
religious and scientific, which stands on the firm basis of natural science, 
and also adopts the truth of Christian theology.’’ In a word, he attempts 
that from which many have turned in despair—the bridging of the chasm be- 
tween knowledge and belief ? Does he succeed ? I am sure that the answer 
must be negative, for neither science nor theology will accept his definitions 
and imposed limitations. 

Holland, Mich. HENRY E. DOSKER. 


Manual of the Science of Religion. By P. D. de la Saussaye, Professor of 
Theology at Amsterdam. Translated from the German, by Beatrice 8. Col- 
yer-Fergusson (née Max Miiller). 12mo, pp. xiii, 672. (London and New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1891.) Prof. De la Saussaye’s valuable 
History of Religion has been reviewed by Dr. C. A. Aiken, Vol. i, in The 
Presbyterian Review (Vol. ix, p. 157, 1888), and Vol. ii, in THE PREsBY- 
TERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW (Vol. i, p. 372, 1890). Mrs. Colyer- 
Fergusson’s translation thus far includes only the first volume of the German 
text, though she strangely speaks of it as forming ‘‘a book by itself,’’ the 
success of which will determine whether the second volume will be trans- 
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lated (p. x). Probably no other book supplies so ready and useful a hand- 
book to the subject; and it will be a pity if it is not put, as a whole, in the 
reach of the English-speaking public. The translation is far from perfect, 
rough, and at times strange. The mistranslation of the title is misleading. 
This is the way the translator makes the author describe the most original 
section of his work: ‘‘ The phenomenological section is, I believe, the first more 
comprehensive attempt to arrange the principal groups of religious concep- 
tions in such a way that the most important sides and aspects should appear 
conspicuously from out the other material’? (p. vi). It is doubtless the 
proof-reader who is responsible for the assertion that ‘‘the three first parts of 
the Avesta form the great liturgy of he Persians’ (p. 196)—leaving us in 
the dark as to how the ladies worshiped. But it must be the translator who 
gives us the equally pleasing information that ‘‘ only single people”? doubted 
at first that there was an historical foundation for the story of Buddha’s life 
(p. 566).——The Change of Attitude Towards the Bible. A Lecture given 
under the Auspices of the Boston Board of the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, Feb. 17,1891. By Joseph Henry Thayer, Professor in Harvard 
University. 16mo, pp. vi, 69. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1891.) We read the few pages (pp. 55-60) which Prof. Thayer devotes 
to the positive presentation of what he deems the proper mode of approaching 
the Bible with the most complete assent. What could be better than the 
following paragraph? ‘The ‘historical’ view and method aims to use all 
the knowledge of this sort ’’—i. e., of the circumstances in which the several 
parts of the Bible originated—‘‘ which is still attainable. It looks at the 
Biblical books in their original relations; strives to ascertain and take into 
account the particulars relative to time, place, person, which called them 
forth, and shaped them. It is styled the ‘ historic’ view accordingly, not in 
the sense that it regards the Bible as primarily consisting of history, or 
designed to teach history, but asa book to be studied or understood and used 
in the light of history ”’ (p. 58). Our difficulty commences when we begin to 
discover what Prof. Thayer’s historical opinions are. His view of the his- 
torical origin of the New Testament Canon (p. 11 sq.) is not ours. His view 
of the historical relation of the New Testament to early Christianity is not 
ours (pp. 8,14). Drawing a sharp distinction ‘“‘ between Christianity and the 
records of Christianity,” he speaks of the New Testament as ‘‘its early litera- 
ture’ (p. 8)—thus at the beginning insinuating much too low an idea of the 
historical place occupied by the Scriptures; he declares that ‘‘the Church 
produced the Bible, not the Bible the Church” (p. 14)—thus reversing the 
true historical order. The New Testament is not simply the early literature 
of Christianity; it is the authoritative corpus juris of Christendom... It did 
not emanate from the bosom of an already established Christianity, but from 
the authoritative agents of our Lord, who were sent forth to establish Chris- 
tianity in the world. It was emphatically therefore not a product of the 
Church, but the Church was and remains the product of that apostolical 
authority which lies crystallized in permanent deposit in its pages. The 
removal of the Scriptures from their true position as the source of Christi- 
anity must ultimately result, of course, in the substitution of Christian 
tradition for them as the basis of Christian faith ; accordingly we cannot be 
surprised to note (p. 9) that Prof. Thayer appeals from Puritan to ‘‘ Catho- 
lic ” views of Scripture. The same passage makes it evident that he is aware 
of the revolutionary character of the views he is presenting ; he is conscious 
that his crusade is against the whole Reformed doctrine of the Scriptures 
(pp. 10, 65)—though the defective sketch of the history of Bibliology (p. 62) 
shows that he is not aware how uncatholic also his views are. They are, 
indeed, as revolutionary as they well could be. He represents the opinion he 
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is opposing as asserting the ‘‘ verbal accuracy’ and ‘literal exactness” of 
the Scriptures—a form of statement which is not itself either verbally accu- 
rate or literally exact: but the opinion which he wishes to substitute for it 
goes much beyond the denial of ‘* verbal accuracy ” and “‘ literal exactness.” 
It necessitates the denial of all inspiration, technically so called. Not only 
are inaccuracies and the like to be found in the Scriptures, but his conception 
of Biblical history allows him to call it only ‘‘ fairly trustworthy ” (p. 52), and 
his conception of the exegesis of the Biblical writers is that it is unintel- 
ligent or at least such as ‘‘no intelligent reader can accept at the present 
time”’ (p. 22). Unless the passages on pp. 45-49 can be reduced to a petty 
complaint that the Scriptures are sometimes misinterpreted, they cannot mean 
anything other than that what the Bible says is not infrequently not true, and 
what it commands is repeatedly not authoritative. The argument on p. 26, 
again as applied on pp. 33, 34, means nothing unless it means that the Bible 
has been outgrown in its forms, and that a new statement of truth has become 
necessary. No wonder then that Prof. Thayer cannot (pp. 40) look with 
patience upon the habit of calling such Scriptures the ‘‘ Word of God’”’; but 
it is a wonder that so good a scholar should represent the application of this 
phrase to the Bible as a whole as un- Biblical. Did he forget for the moment 
that the New Testament writers call the whole Old Testament ‘‘ The Oracles 
of God” (ra Adyea tod Jevd)? that they quote it as a thing spoken (e. g., Luke 
ji. 24)? that they refer to its unspoken words as God’s speech (e. g., Heb. i.6, 
iv. 4,7)? Certainly, let us look upon the Bible from the historic stand- 
point; let us interpret it historically; but let us get our historical outlook 
right.—— Who Wrote the Bible? A Book for the People. By Washington 
Gladden. 16mo, pp. 381. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1891.) It is a dangerous matter to assume the function of teacher of 
the people in a science of which we have no adequate first-hand knowledge. 
Those who do so are inevitably the prey of the ‘‘ authorities’ they adopt as 
their masters. Nor are they in a position to,choose wisely the ‘‘ authorities ”’ 
to follow. It is tutissima we are indeed told to choose the via media, but we 
are never told that it is rectissima et verissima; and we go so far with Dr. 
Abbott (Philomythus, ed. 2, p. vi), at least, that we prefer the true to the 
safe. Dr. Gladden’s little book now before us (which seems to bear traces 
of having, in part at least, been prepared originally for oral delivery) is 
another instance of how completely even a strong and natively independent 
mind is rendered helpless in such a situation. He is not telling his readers 
what he knows, but what he thinks others know. He has no desire to be 
radical: ‘It is the conservative criticism whose leadership will be followed 
in these studies. No conclusions respecting the history of these writings 
will be stated which are not accepted by conservative scholars’ (p.5). This 
is simply to assume that one school of writers, designated here ‘‘ conserva- 
tive,” is a safe school to follow. First-hand knowledge of the problems 
involved might—or we should rather say, would—have led so clear a mind 
to perceive thut this school, although intermediate between two great con- 
tending parties, is not proceeding on a road that is either right or true or 
safe or even (though this is a relative term) ‘‘ conservative.’’ Dr. Gladden’s 
clearness of vision has, at Jeast, however, preserved him from the absurdity 
of contending, as many of the school he has elected as his director in critical 
matters contend, that the new views of the origin and modes of composition 
of our Bible do no injury to the doctrines of its inspiration and authority 
(compare on this matter Dr. E. C. Bissell’s admirable paper in the first num- 
ber of the second volume of The Hartford Seminary Record). Having 
adopted the ‘‘ new ” view of the ‘‘structure of these ancient writings’ as 
fact, he tells us plainly : ‘‘ Evidently neither the theory of verbal inspiration 
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nor the theory of plenary inspiration can be made to fit the facts which a 
careful study of the writings themselves brings before us. These writings 
are not inspired in the sense which we have commonly given to that word ” 
(p. 61, cf. pp. 57, 92 et seq). Accordingly it is repeatedly denied that the 
Bible is ‘‘ infallible” (pp. 25, 360); its laws are declared to be not only “‘ in- 
adequate ”’ but “‘ morally defective” (pp. 21, 25); and its authority and trust- 
worthiness as a religious teacher are set aside (p. 154) to such an extent that 
it is asserted to give ‘‘ blurred and distorted ideas about God and His truth ; ”’ 
while, as to Esther at least, the length is attained of affirming that it pre- 
sents ‘ the perfect antithesis of the precepts and the spirit of the gospel of 
Christ ’’ (p. 105), so that ‘‘ it seems like blasphemy to intimate that the Spirit 
of God could have anything to do with its composition” (p. 166). After 
such a blast we read with some calmness the asseveration as to the Pentateuch 
(p. 87), that ‘‘ unless tautology, anachronisms and contradictions are a proof 
of inspiration,’’ it could not ‘‘ have been written by a single inspired writer.” 
Dr. Gladden will have performed a valuable service if he makes it clear to 
all, that this is the new view of the Bible to which that school of critics which 
he calls ‘‘ conservative,” and which is commending itself to the Church as 
essentially such, must logically lead us. Though it has left him believing in 
an inspiration of some kind (p. 212), it is hard to see from his own exposition 
how he can allow any other divine influences to have entered into the origin 
of the Scriptures than are analogous to the divine direction of the growth, 
say, of an ‘‘ old apple tree’’ (p.2). Certainly the only express statement con- 
cerning the nature of revelation which the book contains (p. 43), reduces it to 
the ‘“‘superintending care of God” over the progress of history—to the 
‘*moral leadership of God in history ’’—‘‘ not the dictation by God of words 
to men that they may be written down in books,”’ but “‘ rather the disclosure 
of the truth and love of God to men in the processes of history.’’ Accord- 
ingly we find him declaring of the prophet (p. 108), not that God has spoken 
to him and put His words within his lips, as the prophets themselves declare, 
but only that, ‘“‘by some means, he has come to understand God’s purpose, 
and his function is to declare it.’’ This was scarcely the attitude of our 
Lord and His apostles towards the Old Testament. Accordingly Dr. Glad- 
den spends many hopeless pages in seeking to reduce the weight and bearing 
of their testimony. The Lord (pp. 20 sq.) is made to be a swift witness 
against the authority of the law, as if the explanation, or even the repeal, of a 
law is to ‘* contradict ’’ it. As to the crass misinterpretation of Matt. vi. 3 
sg., we hand him over to Dr. Thayer’s tender mercies in the little book re- 
viewed above (p. 47). Repeated effort is made to break the force of 2 Tim. 
ili, 16 (pp. 26 sq., 307 sq.) on the ground that the Canon of the Jews was not 
fixed at the time, as if (1) the fact that the canonicity of some books was 
disputed by later rabbis proves that they were not in the Canon (it is appa- 
rently forgotten that some books are disputed by some even in this year of 
grace 1892!); and as if (2) this margin of uncertainty, even if made out, 
would affect the nature of the testimony to all the books that were then un- 
disputed. On the matter of the formation of the Canon, however, Dr. Glad- 
den is peculiarly unhappy. Take his account of the collection of the pro- 
phetic books: 


“‘After the Book of the Law was given to the people with great solemnity in the days of Ezra, 
and the public reading and explanation of it became a principal part of the worship of the Jews, 
it began to be noised abroad that there were certain other sacred writings worthy to be known 
and treasured’’ (p. 79). ‘It may be safely conjectured that the Jews, although they had never 
preserved any collection of the books of the prophets, had known something of their contents ” 
(p. 102). ‘It seems clear, also, that copies of these books must have been kept—perhaps in the 
schools of the prophets; for the later prophets quote verbally from the earlier ones. It may, 


therefore, have been in response to a popular wish that this collection of their writings was 
undertaken”’ (p. 102), 
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This is scarcely convincing. It is admitted indeed (p. 103) that there is no 
ground of fact for it. How could there be? Save for the accident that the 
later prophets quote the earlier, it looks as if Dr. Gladden would have asked 
us to believe that books, copies of which had not ‘‘ been kept,’’ were never- 
theless ‘‘ collected!’ How easily “facts”? are assumed as a basis for such 
**constructions ” of history, is illustrated by certain diverse dealings in con- 
nection with the collection of the Prophets and of the Kethubim. We are 
taught (on p. 105) that it is “‘ pure fiction ’’ to say that there was a ‘‘ Book” 
or “ Scripture’ ‘‘ kept open,’ to which sacred ‘“‘ books were added as they 
were produced ; ’’—that is to deny the early collection of the Prophets. But 
(on p. 148) we are given as a fact that the ‘‘ sacred writings ’’ were ‘‘ kept 
open for additions to avery late day ;’’—that is to affirm the late collection of 
the Kethubim. So (on p. 105) we are told that the priests would have been 
the custodians of the ‘* sacred writings ;’’—that is to show that the prophets 
could not easily have gained access to them. But (on p. 149) somebody else 
is their custodian, for the priests and Levites appear as humble suitors for 
the admission of Chronicles ;—that is to show how late it must have been 
before Chronicles could get in. We cannot take more space to point out 
several like curiosities of argument; not even that odd passage which deals 
with Christ’s mention of Jonah (pp. 134, 135), which seems to suggest the 
conclusions: (1) that it was important that the Jews should believe in the 
“* substantial historical accuracy ” of their Scriptures; and (2) that Christ was, 
therefore, led to think it unwise to explain to them that Jonah was fiction 
and not fact The ethical dilemma the reader must develop for himself. 
— The Being of God as Unity and Trinity. By P. H.Steenstra, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Literature and Exegesis in the Episcopal Theolog- 
ical School, Cambridge, Mass. 12mo, pp. vi, 269. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1891.) These lectures, though occasional in origin, 
are yet written with unusual spirit, acumen and grasp of the subject. They 

treat in turn, of the existence of God, of the attributes of God, and of the 
' Trinity. Though the hand of a skilled workman is visible throughout, we 
are constrained to believe that the value of the discussions decreases accord- 
ing to their order. The review of the arguments for the being of God is 
very able, and we are interested to observe among them the characteristic 
Ritschlian argument (see this number of the REVIEW, p. 9) given a bet- 
ter and more useful form than Ritschl knew how to give it (p. 72). The 
discussion of the Attributes, too, is very attractive. We instance especially 
the excellent remarks on the classification of the Attributes (pp. 100 sq.), 
and the discussion of time and space relatively to God. We cannot go so far 
with the author as to ‘** boldly say, with Pfleiderer, that for God also, as He 
is in Himself and apart from His relations to the world, time exists ” (p. 131) ; 
but we think the remarks on pp. 122 and 141, concerning the necessity God was 
under, if He created finite and material creatures at all, to create under these 
forms of space and time, and the like necessary truths, very fruitful. We must 
add, however, that the discussion of omniscience is not self-consistent ; the 
author states the ordinary argument for the limitation of God’s foreknow- 
ledge as regards free-actions, as if he held it unanswerable (in its course— 
p. 147—-outlining a very sharp statement of scientia media), and yet rejects 
the conclusion (p. 153), as indeed his admirable primary statement 
(p. 142) required him todo. The treatment of the Trinity is unsatisfactory, 
including the adoption of the modern speculative reconstruction of the 
doctrine. Does not so acute a reasoner see that this speculative reconstruc- 
tion librates between reducing the doctrine of the Trinity to the mere 
affirmation that God is a self-conscious being, and erecting the thinking of 
God into a creative process—by which we drop back into the pantheistic 
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abyss ? Even in his pages both extremes find unintentional expression. We 
read (p. 263): ‘* From the philosophical point of view, the Christian doctrine . 
of the Trinity is the doctrine that the Eternal can be and is Self-cunscious, 
Personal Life, etc.’—which is true in a further sense than that in which Dr. 
Steenstra means it—though he does follow it far enough to deny that 
“* person ’? in the Trinity is used in the sense of “ personality,’’ and to affirm 
that there is but one personality in God (pp. 189,247). And we read again 
(p. 260) of the necessity of grasping firmly ‘‘ the idea that God’s thinking is 
not like ours, merely descriptive of an already existing object, but an outflow 
of life, giving reality to what it thinks.” If this latter clause is true, then 
all is that God thinks, His creation is uncontrollable by will, and He sinks 
from a personal God into “ the ground of all that is ’ the thought of whom, “if 
we could but exhaustively think it, isthe sum of all thought.” So ineradicably 
are modes of statement and conception stained with reminiscences of their 
philosophical origin! But the most remarkable thing about the latter portion 
of the volume is the vigorous assertion which is imbedded in it of the whole 
modern doctrine of the ‘‘ Christian consciousness.””’ One might read, indeed, 
the statement given on pp. 171 sq. with substantial assent. We agree that in 
conveying divine truth to man, the first step is ‘‘ that we be informed of the 
facts of the revelation ’’ (though we cannot confine revelation to acts) (p. 
171); and we agree that this informing process is ordinarily performed not by 
the Scriptures directly, but through ‘‘the living voice and heart” of the 
preacher (p. 172). We certainly agree, further, that the effect of this inform- 
ing or proclamation on the hearer ‘‘ will depend on the spiritual condition ”’ 
(p. 178) ; so that, as over against the external revelation, there is requisite an 
internal work of the ‘‘ Divine Spirit directly on the human spirit,” to give 
the “information ” effect upon him. We agree that thus arises the Chris- 
tian’s full assurance both “ of the facts by which those experiences are pro- 
duced, and consequently of the doctrines which state these facts ”’ (p. 177). 
So that ‘‘ the Christian consciousness” has an attesting function (p. 178) of 
supreme importance for the individual, and in the mass produces a ‘‘ common 
consent ”’ (p. 181) of high objective importance as testimony. But all this is 
notnew. It istheold Reformed doctrine of the Testimonium Spiritus Sancti, 
as taught alike by John Calvin and Charles Hodge (Syst. Theol., iii, p. 69 sq.). 
It is necessarily implicated in the Reformed doctrines of effectual calling, 
efficacious grace, the Word as a means of grace. But all this certainly does 
not justify Dr. Steenstra in his next step (taken per saliwm), of erecting this 
testimony of the Spirit, under the title of *t Christian consciousness,” into a 
revelation of truth. When we agree that information must precede, we nat- 
urally think that when the work of the Spirit gives certitude of ‘‘ the doc- 
trines that state the facts ”’ “* by which the experiences [of the Christian] are 
produced,” it is the facts of which he was informed, t.e., the facts of the ex- 
ternal revelation which are thus certified. And therefore the old theologians 
are right, who add that the testimony of the Spirit is twofold, giving 
full assurance of the certainty of the facts believed, and of the trustworthi- 
ness of the Scriptures by the teachings of which we are informed of these 
facts. And therefore equally the new theologians are wrong who-forthwith 
conclude that ‘‘ the Christian consciousness ”’ is the sole assured source from 
which we may obtain knowledge of the things to be believed. Thereisa 
twofold sad confusion here—a confusion between Christian faith, which rests 
on the internal work of the Spirit and is His product, and the Christian faith, 
which rests on the Scriptures, the external work of the Spirit ; and a confu- 
sion between the ground of subjective certitude which is the internal work of 
the Spirit, and the ground of objective certainty which is the Scriptures. But 
Dr. Steenstra boldly takes the leap, confusions and all, and presents the 
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‘Christian consciousness,’’ not as the ground of our subjective certitude of 
the truth of those truths concerning the Trinity revealed in the Scriptures, but 
as the ground of our knowledge of those truths themselves and the source of 
revelation concerning them: with all the involved overestimation of the “‘views 
of truth ” which Christians may hold, and underestimation of the Scriptures as 
the Word of God. Accordingly, while he represents (p. 161) the Trinity as 
“* essentially a divinely revealed doctrine,’”’ he declares that ‘‘in the form in 
which the Church holds it, it is not to be found in the Scriptures ”’ (pp. 162, 
212), the “‘ revelation” of it having taken four centuries. He even declares 
that it “Sis almost self-evident” that ‘‘ we are justified in viewing’’ the 
working out of the doctrine during the Nicene controversies “ as a constituent 
part of the revelation ”’ (p. 217). This, we say, involves an overestimate of the 
creeds as well as an undervaluation of the Scriptures ; but the latter chiefly. 
As thecreedsare expressions of a later Christian consciousness, so the Scriptures 
are thought of as nothing more than the expression of an earlier Christian con- 
sciousness (p. 209). TheScriptures are no more truly ‘ revelations ” through 
‘‘inspired men’’ than the creeds. But we must hear the author himself: 


“The emergence of the doctrine was not only historical, but historical revelation. It wasrev- 
elation in and through the thinking of men whose whole being had been permeated with new 
life and power. To say that they were not infallible is only to say that the new creation in them 
had not reached completeness; but to say that, although renovated, they were not divinely 
guided in their thought—inspired—is to say that the union of man with God through 
Christ affects one part of the indivisible human personality but not the other. Shall we admit 
that, in the Old Testament time of preparation, God made use of chosen men, especially en- 
dowed by nature and fitted by life-training, to lead and instruct His people, and then doubt that 
He has prophets and inspired thinkers in Christian ages? Such a doubt must either rest on in- 
consequent theories or it must issue in a rejection of Christianity ’’ (p. 218). ‘“ What the great 
prophets were to ancient Israel, that the great fathers were to the Christian Church. On the 
one hand they impersonated the life of the Christian people, its faith, love and hope, in their 
highest form ; and on the other they were the fitly-chosen organs through whom the Spirit of 
truth imparted enlightenment and instruction to the vast body of the faithful. They were— 
why should I hesitate to use the word ?—the inspired interpreters of God’s historical self-revela- 
tion in the Christian consciousness ”’ (p. 244). 


According to the author, there is no other than a ‘historical’ revela- 
tion from God—a revelation in “ acts,”’ which the “‘ Christian consciousness ”’ 
is to receive and interpret ; even Christ, it seems (p. 215)—though surely this 
implication is a slip—did not fully apprehend it, or its involved doctrine of 
the Trinity ; it needed the thought of centuries for that. So that the total 
effect of the whole is, not that the fathers are no less inspired than the 
prophets, but that the prophets are no more inspired than the fathers, and in- 
deed than some of us moderns. The statement of this teaching is its refu- 
tation. If we are dependent on ‘‘ Christian consciousness ’’ and not on the 
strong voice of God for our knowledge of the truth, whose ‘‘ Christian con- 
sciousness ’’ shall we rest upon ? The author declares: ‘* It may be doubted 
whether the doctrine of the Trinity could ever have taken deep root on 
Jewish soil. The very vehemence of its protest against everything that 
seemed to endanger monotheism unfitted the Jewish mind for the conception 
of this doctrine, or of any idea that necessitated it ” (p. 224). If then the 
Church had remained Jewish in constitution, the ‘* Christian consciousness ”’ 
would never have given us the doctrine of the Trinity ; nay, it would have 
given us its contradiction. Were this the basis of the doctrine, who could 
assure us that the actual historical deliverances of the ‘‘ Christian conscious- 
ness’ are not just as fatally one-sided and wrong,—just as sure to be out- 
grown? Nodoubt, without the inward work of the Spirit we can never have 
inward assurance of the truth, but equally without the outward revelation of 
God we can never have the truth, to be assured of.——An Inquiry into the 
Nature of Our Lord’s Knowledge as Man. By W.S. Swayne, M.A., Oxon., 
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Clerk in Holy Orders, Theological Lecturer and Diocesan Preacher in the 
Diocese of Litchfield. With a Preface by the Bishop of Salisbury. 18mo, pp. 
xxx, 55. (London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1891.) ‘* Our 
Lord’s knowledge as man.’”’ Does this mean the knowledge our Lord had, con- 
sidered as man in contrast to His divine nature, i.e., in His human nature, or 
His human soul? Or does it mean the knowledge He had in His incarnate 
state in contrast to His pre-incarnate state, i.e., both as God and 
man, as God-man? It makes every difference which is meant. But 
the vitiating fault of the present booklet is that it does not seem 
to be aware of the distinction, but stumbles along through nine pages 
of ever-increasing confusion in its endeavor to determine the status 
questionis, only to arrive at this: ‘‘ The question to be approached is this: 
Was our Lord even as man omniscient ? When He took upon Himself the 
other limitations and weaknesses of humanity, did He exempt Himself from 
all limitation of knowledge ? Or was our Lord, as man, limited in knowl- 
edge, save when that love which impelled Him to become incarnate required 
Him to let something of His divine omniscience permeate and speak through 
His humanity ?” To the author this is a simple double question, and he an- 
swers its first member in the negative and the last in the affirmative. Had he 
observed that he was dealing with an ‘‘ undistributed middle ”’ he might have 
perceived that he was asking two very different questions and been able 
to see his way clear to answering both in the affirmative. ‘‘ Our Lord, even 
as man,’ i.e., in His incarnate state, is God as well as man, and is therefore 
omniscient. ‘‘Our Lord as man,” i.e., in His human soul, was limited in 
His knowledge, subject to a true intellectual development, and remains for- 
ever as short of omniscient as the finite is short of the infinite. Had he 
grasped this obvious and necessary distinction. moreover, our author would 
not have been confused by his quotations from the fathers (notably from 
Athanasius, e.g., p. 30) which quite clearly foJlow it; he would have known 
how to meet the problem of a real ignorance in union with real knowledge 
(p. 85) ; and above all, he would have been saved from certain odd expressions, 
as on pp. 40 and 41, which, if pressed literally, would imply a defective view of 
the incarnation which would reduce it to mere inhabitation, and a defective 
view of Christ as our Prophet as if He were so only in His human nature. 
What else can result from speaking of Christ’s ‘‘ humanity as the teacher and 
guide,’’ which possessed, nevertheless, ‘‘ a merely creaturely knowledge,”’ 
save when His Deity willed to communicate more for specific occasions ? 
In this statement the unity of Christ’s person is broken ; instead of the con- 
stant natural intercommunion of the divine Spirit and human soul, united in 
the bonds of a single personality, we have interrupted communications de- 
pendent on will; in a word, instead of a God-man we have a divinely guided 
and taught human being as our Lord and teacher. Having missed the de- 
termining distinction between our Lord in His human nature and our Lord 
in His divine nature, the author offers us, instead, a distinction between Him 
as man and as teacher: as man, He speaks “in virtue of His creaturely 
knowledge only;”’ as teacher, He speaks with ‘tan infused and perfect 
wisdom ”’ (pp. 51-53). We ask in vain, What, as God ? What, as God-man ? 
“Brave ” and *‘ modest ” as Mr. Swayne’s little book may be, therefore. we 
cannot call it literate; nor can we, despite many helpful remarks in it, look 
to it for guidance in the very delicate problem of the relation of our Lord’s 
human to His divine intelligence. The best portion of the book is a careful 
exegetical study of the amount and kind of knowledge our Lord exhibits in 
the days of His humiliation. It is shown that He claims and exhibits a 
perfect knowledge of the thoughts and intents of the hearts of men (p. 14), 
of all that relates to spiritual things (p. 15), ‘‘ of the true exegesis and mean- 
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ing of Holy Scripture” (p. 16), including its authority and inspiration (pp. 
16, 18). But when it comes to the matter of ‘‘ authorship and mode of com- 
position,” the author draws back. Why, it is hard to say, save that it was 
therefor that the book was written (pp. v, 1). Certainly the process by 
which such matters are withdrawn from the sphere of our Lord’s knowledge 
and teaching (pp. 16 sq.) is not scientific or convincing. It is said that our 
Lord in quoting the Old Testament books made use of their accepted titles 
(p. 16); yet an attempt is at once made to show that there was no received 
view (p. 17), and it is said that our Lord never attempts to decide between the 
conflicting views (p. 18). Here seems to be a dilemma. If there was an 
accepted view, our Lord’s use of it seems to ratify it ; if there were conflict- 
ing views, our Lord’s adoption and use of one seems to decide between them. 
It does not seem to be a question as to whether our Lord had superhuman 
knowledge : this is admitted—He saw Nathanael under the fig tree. It is not 
a question whether He should feel bound to “ explain the minutie of the 
higher criticism ’’ (p. 4). It is admitted that He does not formally enter 
into such questions; from which it would seem to follow either that the cur- 
rent views did not admit of correction, i.e., were true, or else that the cor- 
rection was not important for theology or Christian life—which seems to 
raise another dilemma for the “ critics.’’ It is whether He would constantly 
act in a misleading way: in a way which, according to the “‘ critics,” has mis- 
led twenty Christian centuries, and if it be misleading, is likely, despite the 
‘* critics,’’ to mislead twenty more. Let Mr. Swayne himself give the answer: 
‘Tf the slightest suspicion that our Lord could have erred or been deceived 
would have sorely stricken faith, asuspicion that He could deceive would have 
been faith’s death-blow ” (p. 35). Weare compelled to remark, in passing, on 
the strangely slight grasp on the Christological deliverances of the early coun- 
cils, which is exhibited by those theologians of the Church of England (of all 
Churches) who have been driven by the necessities of the presently popular 
radical form of Old Testament criticism to investigate the nicer problems of 
the person of our Lord. Along with Mr. Swayne’s book, Dr. Driver, in the 
exceedingly painful Preface to his recent book on The Literature of the Old 
Testament, commends, in this connection, also Dr. Plummer’s paper on The 
Advance of Christ in Sogia in The Expositor for July, 1891: an interesting 
piece of exegetical work, no doubt, but one which, though bearing on its first 
page the declaration that God reveals truth no less ‘‘ by the unanimous 
decisions of His Church ”’ than by ‘* the clear word of Scripture,’ betrays no- 
where a consciousness that it is dealing with a person who, as the Church has 
unanimously decided, includes within His single personality a divine as well 
asahuman mind. So Bishop Wordsworth, in his Preface to Mr. Swayne’s 
book, permits himself expressions in speaking of this great subject which 
make our theological hair stand on end—such as: ‘‘ The proposition that our 
Lord’s perfect human nature contains a human will as well as a divine one, is 
indeed quite certain from Holy Scripture ” (p. viii). Itisasmall matter after 
this to observe that the learned bishop seems to be unaware that the contest be- 
tween the Tiibingen and Giessen theologians concerned a kenosis within our 
Lord’s human nature only, and therefore has no relation to the modern Kenotic 
controversy (p. xviii).—— The Church Standing of the Children. By Rev. Nor- 
man L. Walker, D.D., Author of Scottish Church History, etc. 32mo, pp. 82. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1891.) Dr. Walker gives usin these few pages a 
perfect popular tract on infant baptism. He puts the weight of the argument 
just where it ought to be put—on the covenant idea and the continuity of the 
Church ; and when he comes to speak a word on the mode of baptism he lays 
the stress there too on the decisive point—on the symbolism of the rite. This 
enables him not merely to defend his own position, but also to show in a few 
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words the artificiality of the opposing position. As to the denial of infant bap- 
tism, it involves “‘ the withdrawal of a privilege which had been previously 
enjoyed for about two thousand years, and its withdrawal, moreover, under a 
system, one of whose most distinguishing characteristics is that it presents a 
specially benignant attitude towards the children.” As regards immersion, it 
‘is in its own nature fitted to misrepresent the Scripture symbol, and is, in 
fact, often employed to do so.” It happened that we had just risen from read- 
ing a series of very admirable popular papers on baptism by Dr. Kuyper, pub- 
lished in his journal, De Heraut, during the summer of 1890, when Dr. 
Walker’s tract came to our hand; and we were impressed by the unity in 
spirit as well as in doctrines presented by the two writers. As Dr. Walker 
bases the argument for infant baptism on the capacity of infants for the 
reception of grace, so does Dr. Kuyper, who even says: ‘‘ Infant baptism 
stands or falls with the question whether fully grown people only, or also 
infants dying as such, are saved.”’ Both lay stress on the fact that baptism is 
administered on the presumption that grace is already present; both insist 
that, the Church having no power to read the heart, this is as truly a pre- 
sumption in the case of adults as of infants; and both point to the covenant 
as including ‘‘ you and your children,” as the divinely given rule for procedure 
in recognizing grace as present. We wish every Presbyterian would read 
Dr. Walker’s tract. 
Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 





IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


LAUDES Domint, for the Church and Choir. LAUDES DoMINI, abridged 
for Chapels and Seminaries. LAUDEs DoMINI, for the Sunday-school. 


LAUDES DoMINI, for the Prayer Meeting. By the Rev. CHARLEs S. 
Rosinson, D.D., LL.D. New York: The Century Company. 


The last-named book, Laudes Domini for the Prayer Meeting, completes 
the series upon which Dr. Robinson has been laboring for a number of years, 
The excellent service which the editor has rendered to the worship of the 
sanctuary, began with the publication of the Songs of the Church in 1862, a 
work which at the time was far in advance of any book of praise in use 
among the non-liturgical churches. A comparison of this work, or of the 
better known revised edition of 1865, the Songs of the Sanctuary, with the 
series before us, will reveal the great progress made in this department of 
worship in American churches during the past thirty years. 

Laudes Domini for the Prayer Meeting, the work specially under review, 
is largely an abridgment of the Laudes Domini for the Church and Choir. 
Of its 579 hymns, more than 520 are found in the larger edition. About one- 
half of the additional hymns are from the older so-called Gospel Hymns, and 
the remainder are hymns selected from other compilations, with a few new 
candidates for public favor. The paucity of new and good hymns is striking. 
The revival in hymnology which marked the earlier years of this century 
seems to have passed away, and the most diligent search of current literature 
brings little to light that is wortiy of adoption. There are no living succes- 
sors of such hymn writers as Bonar, Palmer, Faber, Neale, Winkworth, 
Havergal, Caswall, and others. 

With the exception of the tunes necessary to accompany the added hymns, 
the musical adaptations also correspond to those in the church edition. 
Here the enormous production, especially in England, presents an immense 
mine to the searcher for gems, and the later works evidence a gratifying 
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recession from the extreme type of a score of years ago. We have never been 
satisfied with Dr. Robinson’s indexes, and have always hoped that his next 
work would present that fullness in this respect for which his experience and 
knowledge abundantly qualify him, 

Princeton. L. W. MuDGE. 


Morning by Morning; or, Daily Readings for the Family or the Closet. By 
C. H. Spurgeon. Evening by Evening; or, Readings at Eventide. By the 
same. The American Tract Society have reissued these two volumes which 
first appeared more than twenty years ago. They extend through the year, 
a page being devoted to each morning or evening. They answer their 
purpose remarkably well, being devout, spiritual and practical. It is better 
for the Christian to light his own fire by communion with Him who is invisi- 
ble. But if he needs help, whether in individual or domestic worship, he 
can have no safer guide than the famous London preacher, who adheres to 
the living oracles and knows how to bring out their wealth of meaning in a 
plain, simple and suggestive way.—F rom the same publishing house, we 
have received a new edition of the clever volume of the Rev. J. A. Hodge, 
entitled Recognition After Death. There are those who discourage the dis- 
cussion of such themes, but it is certain that the question will often be asked 
whether friends and kindred will know each other in the next world, and it 
is desirable that a sensible and Scriptural answer should be given. This Dr. 
Hodge has done in a very satisfactory way, first meeting the chief objections 
urged against the doctrine, then stating the teachings of Holy Writ, after 
which a series of chapters considers the various methods by which recogni- 
tion is effected. The volume concludes with a brief notice of the Resurrec- 
tion, and of the body with which the risen saints will be furnished. We 
agree with the respected author in disfavoring cremation, but would hardly 
call it ‘ anti-Christian.” ——Grundriss der Praktischen Theologie. Von D. 
Karl Knoke. (G6ttingen: Vandenhoek & Ruprecht.) B. Westermann & 
Co. have sent us this excellent work of the Gottingen professor. It isa 
second revised edition of what was first issued in 1886. The author lays the 
foundation of the outline in a careful consideration of the Church and its 
offices. Then he sketches (1) its basis in missions and catechization ; (2) its 
development in liturgics and homiletics; and (3) its care of souls and its 
polity. The discussion is sensible and satisfactory. Dr. Knoke is familiar 
with the literature of the subject from the beginning, and quotes freely from 
the sources; but, as is usual with German divines, fails to mention a single 
French, British or American name. He is, however, thoroughly evangelical, 
and pays due honor to the Scripture in citing its hints and suggestions. He 
calls his book a ground-plan or outline of the science, but his clearness of 
style and comprehensiveness of thought make it rather a well-digested 
treatise.——Sons of God. Sermons. By the Rev. 8S. D. McConnell, D.D. 
(New York: T. Whittaker.) This is a bright, fresh, readable volume con- 
taining many good things, but others also which are very bad. The rector 
of St. Stephen’s Church (Philadelphia) denies the Fall of Man, Original Sin, 
Vicarious Atonement, Verbal Inspiration, etc., thus showing how far the 
dry-rot of broad-Churchism has infected a communion whose articles are 
orthodox and whose prayers are evangelical. It would not hurt the author 
to study the Bible more, for he says that in the Old Testament (p. 207) is 
‘‘an unbroken series of general fasts set at certain periods of the year, 
and lasting for days and weeks some of them.’’ Yet there is only one peri- 
odical fast enjoined in the Hebrew Scriptures, viz., the Day of Atonement, 
and then in the phrase “afflict the soul.”? The title, as explained by the 
first sermon, teaches that all men are sons of God; and so they are ina 
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certain sense—that is, by creation; but our Lord called the Jews children of 
the devil (Jno. viii. 44), and we are told that the right to become children of 
God (Jno. i. 12) is granted only to those who believe. For any writer to 
confound these two different kinds of sonship is an offense against morals as 
well as against doctrine. Dr. McConnell! thinks the first sin was a fall 
upward as causing men to attain (p. 4) “the point where they could compre- 
hend moral distinctions.” But if Adam could not apprehend such distinc- 
tions before his fall, it is hard to see how there was any guilt in his falling. 
And if actual sin is necessary for the apprehension of such distinctions, it is 
equally hard to see how God and the holy angels are moral beings, or have 
intelligent knowledge of good and evil. The volume, with all its brightness, 
shows incredible ignorance of both Biblical and dogmatic theology. ——The 
Westminster Question Book, for 1892. (Presbyterian Board of Publication.) 
This isthe eighteenth volume of the series, and, like its predecessors, is remark- 
able for the amount and excellence of the information compressed within a 
short compass. The analysis of the lesson is good, and the questions proposed 
are wellchosen. Norshould the insertion of the Catechism pass without com- 
mendation.——Do Foreign Missions Pay? ASermon. By Harley J. Steward, 
D.D. (Cincinnati: Geo. P. Houston.) The author answers the question in 
the title by showing the effects of the work on commerce and science, its 
exhibition of the power of the gospel, its influence in promoting the spiritual 
unity of all believers and developing character at home, and in the number 
of conversions made. The discourse abounds in interesting facts and quota- 
tions, and compels assent by its clearness and cogency. Nor is there any of 
the hysterical rhetoric or morbid extravagance which sometimes mars appeals 
on this theme.——The Sermon Bible: Luke ito John iii. (A. C. Armstrong 
& Son.) This new volume corresponds with great exactness, inwardly and 
outwardly, to those that have gone before. The selections are all modern, 
and made mainly from English sources. It is not easy to see how the work 
could be better done, though of course its value depends upon the way in 
which it is used.—The Church for the Times. A Series of Sermons. By 
William Frederic Faber. (Westfield, N. Y.: The Lakeside Press.) These 
sermons treat of the Church’s faith, worship, mission, methods, etc., the 
whole indicating what sort of a Church is required now. It hardly seems 
that Mr. Faber was divinely called to handle this theme. A single extract 
from the first sermon will prove this: ‘‘The Westminster Confession is 
magnificent philosophy ; it was consummate theology, but it is not now, and 
never was, the Faith. The Faith is contained in it, but in such wise that 
we might almost say bidden in it.”” No wonder that such a writer, speaking 
of the mode of inspiration, and whether Moses wrote the Pentateuch, or 
whether there be two Isaiahs or but one, could say, “for Christian faith 
these questions are of but paltry significance.” ——Koélasis Aionios, or Future 
Retribution. By George W. King, Pastor of the Broadway M. E. Church, 
Providence, R. I. (New York: Hunt & Eaton.) This volume is in the 
main an acceptable treatise on a much vexed subject. It is noteworthy as 
taking up and meeting the various forms of error now prevailing, and re- 
viewing the modern literature of the theme. Yet the book is far from being 
a model treatise in matter orform. In one place (p. 214) Mr. King utterly 
rejects the doctrine that future suffering is not exclusively the natural con- 
sequence of sin, but also includes positive inflictions. Yet, in another 
(p. 255), we are told that ‘‘ the Scriptures everywhere represent future punish- 
ment as a judicially inflicted penalty, and not as the natural result of a sinful 
life.”’”, Such a stultifying contradiction in terms naturally impairs one’s 
respect for the writer. The same effect is produced by his statement of the 
ground of endless retribution. He discards the doctrine of original sin and 
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its consequent curse as stated in the Augsburg and Westminster Confessions 
and the XX XIX Articles, and makes the strange assertion (p. 145), ‘‘Depravity 
is inherited, but not guilt,” implying that there can be sin which is not 
obnoxious to punishment. He charges Calvinists with attributing the future 
doom of the wicked to “ an arbitrary reprobation,”’ whereas the Westminster 
Confession (ch. iii, 2 7) expressly says it is ‘‘for their sin.” This ignorant 
attack upon the doctrines of grace was not at all required by the author’s 
argument, and his book would have been much better and more calculated to 
be useful if he had confined himself to the points in which all evangelical 
Christians agree.——Three Gates on a Side, and Other Sermons. By the 
Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) This volume 
possesses the usual characteristics to be found in Dr. Parkhurst’s discourses, 
None of them is constructed on the ordinary homiletic pattern. The text is 
often a mere hint, and sometimes not even that, of what follows, as in the 
discourse which gives name to the volume, where a phrase descriptive of the 
New Jerusalem as John saw it in his vision, is made to do duty as showing 
the multiplicity of the ways in which Christ comes to men, or they come to 
Him. But the preacher always has something to say, and he says it with 
incisiveness and often with epigrammatic point. The sermons are so clear 
and fresh and direct that they catch the attention and reward it. If this 
book is a fair specimen of the author’s general style, we should desire a more 
instructive class of themes, a vigorous treatment of great subjects, so as to 
fulfill completely the teaching office of the pulpit. The great bulk of a con- 
gregation in town or country, and particularly in the former, get their 
religious knowledge from the pulpit, and they need line upon line. Dr. 
Parkhurst is well able to do this. See the following extract (p. 37): ‘‘ We 
are hearing in certain quarters a good deal about a Christo-centric theology 
—a theology that affects to group itself exclusively around Christ. Such 
phrasing is plausible, and is calculated to tickle an orthodox ear; but the 
phrase is a good deal of it sophistry, and what of it is not sophistry is cant.” 
And then is added an extract from the younger Hodge, followed by two 
pregnant and felicitous quotations from Scripture. There does not seem to 
be any reason why the Madison Square pulpit should not have a richer infu- 
sion of doctrinal utterances. There is surely no lack of ability in its 
occupant.——Our Sizty-six Sacred Books: How They Came to Us and What 
They Are. By Edwin W. Rice, D.D. (Amer. S. S. Union.) This little 
handbook, the character of which is well stated in the title, is worthy of 
great praise. A wonderful amount of information is put within its covers, 
and it is certainly in the main correct and trustworthy. The author has a 
reverent spirit, and writes with the humility becoming one who handles the 
living oracles. No one putting this work into the hands of the young or 
uninformed need fear lest they be led astray. It differs in tone and substance 
very widely from some more pretentious works which professedly aim at the 
same thing, but instead of expounding the Bible’s history and claims, sit in 
arrogant judgment upon both.—Bible Studies from, the Old and New Tes- 
taments, Covering the International S. S. Lessons for 1892. By George F. Pen- 
tecost, D.D. (A.S. Barnes & Co.) This volume is prepared on the same 
plan as the previous volumes of Dr. Pentecost for the years 1888-1891. The 
lesson is given in full, and is followed by a series of remarks setting forth its 
meaning and application. These are always fervent, spiritual and sugges- 
tive. The author’s treatment of the ‘‘ Temperance Lesson” (p. 18) is par- 
ticularly judicious and instructive; but when he expounds the phrase ‘‘as 
many as were ordained to eternal life believed ”’ (p. 485), as if it meant ‘‘ as 
many as set themselves in the way of eternal life believed,’ he makes the 
Scripture say exactly the opposite to what it does say.—Zllustrative Notes. 
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A Guide to the Study of the S. S. Lessons for 1892. By Jesse L. Hurlbut, 
D.D., and Robert H. Doherty, Ph.D. (Hunt & Eaton.) The title-page of 
this stately octavo informs us that it includes ‘‘ original and selected exposi- 
tions, plans of instruction, illustrative anecdotes, practical applications, 
archeological notes, library references, maps, pictures, and diagrams.”’ 
This is true. All these things are found in the book, and it is no wonder 
that quite a staff of workers were engaged in its preparation. The aids it 
furnishes to a faithful teacher are numerous and good. The maps and plans 
inserted must prove very helpful, though the matter of illustrative anecdotes 
seems somewhat overdone. A great advantage is secured by putting the 
Authorized Version and the Revised Version side by side at the top of the 
page. The whole tone of the volume is earnest and devout. One may not 
accept all the explanations given, as, for example, the reference of Matthew’s 
statement about Christ’s being called a Nazarene, to Isaiah’s description of 
Him as a branch or Netzer (p. 14), but there is enough of sober and judicious 
exposition to gratify any studious reader. The valuable helps rendered to a 
Sunday-school teacher in this and other like volumes ought surely to raise 
the standard of instruction in these nurseries of the young. There is surely 
no excuse for inadequate preparation. 
New York. TALBOT W. CHAMBERS. 





V.—ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


RECORDS OF THE Past. Being English Translations of the Ancient Monu- 
ments of Egypt and Western Asia. New Series. Edited by A. H. 
Sayce. Vol. ii-iv. London: Samuel Bagster & Sons. Imported by 
James Pott & Co., New York [1889-90]. 


In the older series the principle prevailed of keeping Egyptology and Assy- 
riology distinct and allotting to each the alternate publication. In the pres- 
ent volumes that plan has been abandoned ; a fourth part of the contents. 
consisting of early Egyptian inscriptions, while the remainder is made up of 
Western Asiatic records. The books do not aim to present new, but rather 
revision of old material; and accordingly first translations are almost want- 
ing. The records which appear are, for the most part, familiar to students 
fairly acquainted with either Egyptology or Assyriology. In one instance 
the form of publication is less desirable than is found elsewhere: the restora- 
tion of the Assyrian canon reveals nothing of the character of the sources 
whence it is derived, and will not supplant the analytic presentation pub- 
lished by Schrader. But this exception may be considered as establishing the 
prevalent satisfactoriness of form. 

As in the first volume, the commentary must be received with cau- 
tion, especially where parallelisms are drawn with the Old Testament. The 
city of Urursi is referred to in Vol. ii, p. 64,1. 16, and p. 65,1. 15. At the 
time of the publication of this volume, the editor was unable to identify 
the place, but it now proves to be Jerusalem (Vol. iv, p. vi). The trans- 
lation of the latter passage however is not ‘‘the city of the Mountain of 
Jerusalem, the city of the temple of the god Uras, (whose) name (there is) 
Marru, (or Salim] the city of the king;”’ for, as Dr. Zimmern has pointed 
out, the signs swmu Mar-ruv or, as the editor afterwards read, Sa-lim (Acad- 
emy, February, 1891, p. 138) have been misread; and with the reading of 
these symbols, Prof. Sayce’s theory stands or falls. Moreover the higher 
position allotted to these characters on the original as well as the oblique 
wedge placed before them indicates that they belong to the preceding line; 
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and Zimmern accordingly translates ‘a city of the district of Jerusalem, 
whose name is Beth-Ninib, a city of the king, has gone over” (Zeitsch. f. 
Assyr., September, 1891, S. 262f.). This revised version disposes of the sup- 
posed evidence that ‘‘ ‘ the most high God,’ of whom Abram was blessed, was 
locally known under the name of Marru ” [or Salim]. Dr. Neubauer’s theory 
also is adopted and specially emphasized by the editor in footnote and Preface 
(ii, 148; iii, p. xi); but its extreme claim as there made, that the syllable am 
or ammi in Semitic proper names always represents the name of a heathen 
god, will scarcely meet with general favor. The editor, indeed, admits that 
‘“*the author of the explanatory list of Babylonian royal names,’’ like modern 
interpreters considering the word to be a common noun, “‘renders.... 
ammi.... by the Assyrian kimtu, ‘family’ ” (cp. Vol. i, new series, p. 32, 
VR. 44, Col. i, 22); but he thinks that the Assyrian was in error. The 
Hebrew conception of the word is clear. The syllable ‘am or ‘ammi occupies 
the place elsewhere held not only by divine names as ’él and yé or y¢hé (cp. 
él’ and y6’él with ‘ammi’él, elzabad and yehdézabad with ‘ammizabad), but 
also by common nouns like Gb father, ’4h brother, s@r, a rock (cp. ’abihid 
and ‘dhihtd with ‘ammihdd, ’dbinddab and ’ahinadab with ‘amminadab, 
strigadday and ’adhi$adday with ‘ammixadday, abi’él and sdéri’él with 
‘ammi'él, *élisér and ’éli’Gb with ’éli‘am); showing that ‘am or ‘ammi may 
be acommon noun. As such it yields good sense: the meaning “‘ people ’’ is 
suitable in Rehoboam ‘‘ the people is enlarged,’”’ in the name of the town 
Ibleam ‘‘ the people pines away,’”’ while “ally ”’ or “‘ kin” (ep. Arabic ‘amm, 
patruus) is fitting in Ammiel and Eliam. And only as a common noun could 
it find a place among the Hebrews: for while they admitted into use names 
like Jerubbaal, ‘‘ Let Baal contend,’’ which were historically justified, they 
yet held them in suspicion and often purified them by the substitution of 
‘*shame” for the name of the heathen god; but Ammiel, Ammishaddai, 
Amminadab, etc., were in good repute and constant use, sufficient evidence 
that in them the Hebrews saw no trace of polytheism. 

The excellences of the books are the collection, in convenient and inex- 
pensive form, of translations scattered widely through numerous technical 
journals; the reliability of the renderings, representing as they do the results 
attained by the best scholarship and being for the most part certain; and the 
repleteness of the introductions with historical and bibliographical informa- 
tion. As handy volumes intended to present to the general reader the records 
of the East in accurate translation, without technical detail, and without 
reference to the bearing of the texts on special questions, the books of the 
series not only are unrivaled, but could scarcely be excelled. 

Princeton. JOHN D. DAVIS. 


BuBASTIS. (1887-1889.) By EDOUARD NAVILLE. Eighth Memoir of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. Volume for 1889-90. With fifty-four plates. 
Published by order of the Committee. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., 1891. Folio, pp. viii, 71. Plates 54. [Annual subscrip- 
tion, $5.00.] 


This noble volume, containing seventy-one large pages of letter-press and 
a large number of full-page photographs and representations of the inscrip- 
tions recovered from Bubastis, is a fitting monument to the enthusiasm of 
the friends and patrons of the “Fund.” It is the largest volume of the 
series thus far, with a single possible exception. The importance of the first 
memoir, ‘ Pithom,”’ in the light which it threw upon the question of the 
oppression of the Hebrews in Egypt and the route of the Exodus, is not 
likely to be soon equaled, but nevertheless the continuation of the volumes 
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and of the investigations and excavations which the series represents, is 
most earnestly to be hoped for and encouraged. That the Fund has done so 
much in so short a time is a very remarkable fact, and the recognition which 
it has won upon all sides is only a fitting and worthy tribute. 

The ancient city excavated during parts of three seasons by M. Naville, 
Bubastis, was the Pi-Beseth of Ezek. xxx. 17, whose young men should fall 
by the sword, while captivity was to be the fate of the city. It was the city 
whose temple is described by Herodotus as the most beautiful he had ever 
seen. It wasa place of great importance, as is shown by the extent of its 
remains and the history which they indicate, and also from its strategic im- 
portance as a key to the Delta and to the valley of the Nile. From the extent 
of the ruins, which are scarcely second to those of Tanis, the conjecture seems 
quite probable that Bubastis may have been one of the principal residences 
of the Pharaohs, and that it may have been here that the court was located 
at the time of Joseph and Moses. For generations the mounds which mark 
the spot have been dug away by the felaheen in their quest of ‘‘ sebakh” 
or fertilizing earth, and many are the relics which have this as their source. 
Long ago Mariette declared that the elevations presented an unpromising 
field for the explorer, but Naville has proved him in error. 

The monuments which have been found extend from the fourth to the thir- 
teenth dynasty and include two Hyksos kings and even one of the Greek 
succession. The Romans have also left traces of their occupancy in several 
ways. The period of time thus covered extends over four thousand years. 
The temple, as Herodotus said, extended over a large area, and its ruins were 
found in a rectangular depression which was 1000 feet in length. It was en- 
compassed by higher ground elevated by the débris from series of dwellings 
which gradually raised the surrounding space. Indications were found 
which showed that many kings had been employed in the erection of the 
chief buildings, whose activity at this particular place had never been sus- 
pected before. A list of all those thus employed contains no less than twen- 
ty-six names. One of those heretofore unknown except in one other place 
in the Delta, was Ramses VI, of whom a portrait-statue has been recovered. 
New geographical names have been discovered, which in many cases unfor- 
tunately are no more than names. Some of the monuments discovered have 
found their way to Boston and to Philadelphia, apparently on account of the 
superior enterprise of these cities and their museum or university authorities. 

One of the strange phenomena of the inscriptions in the Delta is in the great 
number of monuments which bear the name of Ramses II. But examination 
shows that this wonderful king was not the author of all that bears his 
name. Ina most ruthless and shameful fashion he has usurped the memo- 
rials of his predecessors, and after erasing their names has simply inserted 
hisown. Hence the explanation of the frequency with which his cartouche 
is found throughout the Delta. In this evil example he was followed by 
others, till it has become very difficult and often impossible to trace the his- 
tory which the monuments were intended to perpetuate. 

Light has been shed upon one of the standing riddles of Egyptian history. 
Who were the Hyksos, whence did they come, and have we any authentic 
memorials of their stay in the land? There are strange monuments in 
Tanis which have been attributed to these shepherd invaders, though this 
view has not been allowed to pass unchallenged. It has been long known that 
the customs of the land, its administration and many of its institutions held 
their own and achieved a victory over the very victors. The extent of the 
changes in the religious faith of the original inhabitants in consequence of 
the invasion has not been known and is even now uncertain, but that one of 
the kings of foreign lineage made a new departure is made certain. In in- 
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scribing a statue (presumably of himself as it is imperfect), and after calling 
himself the ‘‘ Son of Ra,” he goes on to dedicate the statue to his own Ka, 
genius or double. This was a new element at least, and quite at variance 
with all Egyptian precedent. 

The sphinxes of Tanis have been the occasion of much controversy. Who 
erected them ? Whom do they represent ? Comparison with the so-called 
Bagdad Lion, now in the British Museum, shows a striking similarity. The 
Egyptian monuments have been usurped by a king of the twenty-first dynasty, 
whose cartouche occupies the breast, while the name of Apepi, another Hyk- 
sos king, is scratched upon the shoulder. To ascribe them to Apepi is 
improbable upon various grounds. The Bagdad Lion contains the name of 
a king which had been read Ra-Set-nub. Now Naville has found the name 
again as that of a Hyksos king. These facts when put together point to the 
probable conclusion that the sphinxes were really the work of the shepherd- 
kings, or one of them, and that the erasure of the name originally upon the 
breast has robbed us of important means of determining many questiors. 
Naville concludes, however, that we have here in part at least portrait-stat- 
ues of the invading kings, and that a firm step has been taken towards the 
solution of the problem. The previous reading of the name proves to have 
been erroneous, and it must be displaced by User-en-Ra, a king whose ordi- 
nary name was Jan-Ra. The first letter of this name is represented by char- 
acters which usually correspond with the Hebrew yod. Naville suggests that 
he may be the same as the "Javds, "Awas (Javpas) of Josephus, However 
that may be we have here a new king of the Hyksos, heretofore unknown. 

Naville adheres to the view that the Hyksos rulers at least were Mongo- 
loid, denying any distinct national type for the common people, supposing 
them to have been a mixed race. He thinks that they were Mesopotamian 
in origin and that they were driven out of the East by political disturbances. 
Their expulsion would seem to have been a long process, and not to have 
been complete till Thothmes III, the sixth king of the eighteenth dynasty. 

The monuments of the earliest kings are very few and meagre. This is to 
be accounted for not only by the great lapse of time, but also by the fact that 
the early practice in regard to placing inscriptions in the temples was in 
marked contrast with the later. Early temples, so far as they have become 
known, have been extremely plain and devoid of sculptured records. In the 
Middle Empire the practice really arose, and since that time nearly every avail- 
able inch of wall room has been utilized. But even where the practice was in 
vogue one is unable to give entire credence to what one reads. The bom- 
bastic style of the royal chronicler was not entirely favorable to an absolutely 
veracious story, and one must exercise great caution in taking the assertions 
given. No king can be expected to place the story of his overthrow upon 
the walls of his temple, which he sets up as his card of introduction to pos- 
terity. To this consideration also is due the fact that thus far no inscription 
has been found which refers to the Hebrews or the Exodus. Enthusiasts 
have desired to find mention of the Israelites in Egypt, but their conjectures 
have failed to find any general accepiance. 

Mention, in passing, may be made of an ingenious application of the 
higher criticism to certain monuments (pp. 43, 44) by means of which the 
history of the family of Ramses II is set forth in some detail. 

The geographical divisions of Upper Egypt have long been known and 
fixed with almost absolute certainty. The same cannot be said of the Delta. 
Nomos-lists have been preserved, but their location has not yet been fixed with 
any approach to satisfactory results. A curious tale of conjecture might be 
told, based upon the successive views which have been advanced at various 
times only to be withdrawn. In this volume we find another piece of evi- 
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dence showing that at the time of the eighteenth dynasty the limits of the 
nomoi had not been fixed and their separate administration established. 
This matter has considerable importance in connection with the question of 
the location of the land of Goshen. 

The thing for which Bubastis, the city of the cat-headed goddess, is prob- 
ably best known in the mind of the general reader who takes any interest in 
Egyptian literature and archeology, is the cat. It isa problem whence so 
many of these animals could have come. Naville opened one pit (of many) 
which contained ‘‘ over 720 cubic feet of bones,” and remarks: ‘‘ This gives 
an idea of the quantity of cats necessary for filling it.” In some of our 
museums, notably at the Historical Society in New York, we find their 
mummies. These come however from Saqqarah. In Bubastis a different 
process was adopted, and there the cats were first burned and then thrown 
into the pits, their final resting places. These pits as well as the mounds 
have been a wonderful source of ‘* sebakh.”’ 

This volume contains very much of great interest to students of Egyptian 
literature und archzology and a not inconsiderable amount of matter which 
is important for the student of comparative history and chronology. It is 
to be hoped that an appreciative public will respond generously to the appeals 
of the “ Fund” and stay up their hands in their new undertaking, the im- 
portant, useful and increasingly urgent work of an archeological survey of 
the valley of the Nile. 

New York. CHARLES R. GILLETT. 


THE HItTTITEs: THEIR INSCRIPTIONS AND THEIR History. By JOHN 
CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., Professor in the Presbyterian College, Mon- 
treal. Two Volumes. Toronto: Williamson & Co.; New York: A. 
D. F. Randolph & Co. 8vo, pp. vii, 399; iv, 349 [1891]. 


In this extensive work Prof. Campbell, in Part i, relates the history of the 
discovery of the Hittite monuments, treats of the determination of the 
linguistic family to which the inscriptions belong and of the phonetic value 
of the characters employed, and applies the results to the translation of the 
eight accessible, well-preserved inscriptions; and in Part ii seeks to trace the 
Hittites in Palestine, Edom, Egypt and the valleys of the Euphrates and 
Tigris from remote antiquity onward through their conflict with the Assyrian 
empire, their overthrow by that monarchy, their struggle with the Aryans, 
their western dispersion, eastern migration and settlement in America. The 
treatise evinces wide reading and laborious research. 

Opinions concerning the Hittites have been unusually rife of late. Prof. 
Sayce, a veteran in the field, who has long maintained the language to be non- 
Semitic and a possible remote relationship to exist between that people and 
the modern Georgians, now ventures to hint an Indo-European character in 
the possessive pronouns (PSBA. June 4, 1889, p. 389). The late M. Arthur 
Amiaud, confining himself strictly to a study of the phenomena of the 
inscriptions, has discerned vowel signs in four symbols of frequent occur- 
rence, and consequently assumed that the Hittites had arrived in their 
system of writing at the decomposition of the syllable, in other words at 
alphabetism ; though like the Egyptians they may have continued to use 
characters which represented syllables and also ideographs side by side with 
letters (ZA. 1886, p. 274 seqg.). The Rev. C. J. Ball, arguing from proper 
names, considers the Hittites of Northern Syria to be of Aryan stock; very 
possibly an offshoot of the original population of Armenia, which might 
naturally enough overflow in a southward as well as a westward direction. 
In translating their inscriptions he relies on the Cypriote symbols and the 
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linear Babylonian, which he believes is related thereto, to supply the phonetic 
values of the hieroglyphs (PSBA. June 5, 1888, pp. 424 seq., 487 seq.). Cap- 
tain Conder was first attracted by noticing that a Cypriote character with the 
sound mi resembled an Altaic [i.e., Hittite] emblem to which both he himself, 
from a comparison with the Egyptian parallel, and Prof. Sayce, arguing from 
the bilingual legend, had assigned the meaning “ country ; ’’ and that the sound 
was very close to the Akkadian and proto-Medic word for the same concept. 
Following this clue he has been led to the opinion that the Hittites are akin 
to the Akkadians, ascertains the phonetic values of their hieroglyphs from 
the Cypriote and when that fails from the linear Babylonian, and determines 
the meaning from the proto-Medic and Akkadian (Altaic Hieroglyphs). The 
theory of Prof. Campbell is the racial and linguistic relationship of the 
Hittites with the Basques of the Pyrenees in the west and with the Coreans 
and Japanese in Eastern Asia, and especially with the Aztecs in America. 
His method is to prove this relationship historically, then to demonstrate the 
similarity which subsists both in form and phonetic value between the char- 
acters used by the Aztecs, Coreans and Cypriotes, and to exhibit the resem- 
blance of these again with the Hittite symbols in appearance ; and finally, on 
the authority of the proven kinship of the peoples, to assign the sounds of 
the related known alphabets to the corresponding hieroglyphs of the Hittites 
and to interpret the resulting transliteration with the aid of the grammar 
and lexicon of their modern descendants. 

The theory of a blood-relationship between Hittite and Aztec is bold. The 
amount of evidence adduced is vast, but for the most part invalid; the 
author continually confusing similarity in the sound of words with identity 
of their etymology, and that too not infrequently in regard to words whose 
origin is known or at least reasonably sure. In attempting to prove the 
racial connection of the Mexicans with the Hittites, he says: 


The two words Citin [i.e., Khita, Hittite, converted in the plural number to Citin] and 
Mecitin recall the Scythian Gete and Massagetz, and these, the Cheth and Maachath of the 
Bible. The Japanese family name Masakado, accompanied by Tairano, is undoubtedly of the 
same origin as Massagetze The Indian writers know the Massagete as the Magadhas, and 
represent them as a branch of the Kshattriyas. ... . In Palestine they were the Maachathites 
on the northeastern border, and, in the times of the Egyptian wars with the Hittites, their capi- 
tal was Megiddo at the foot of the range of Carmel. The Georgians belonged in part to this 
Hittite family, deriving themselves from Mtzkehtos, son of Kartli, sonof Targamos. In Pales- 
tine the latter name survived in the form Trachonitis, which replaced the ancient Maachah. 
.... If the connection of the Mexicans with the Hittite Maachathites be valid, it would seem 
that they should be embraced under the larger name Aztec, and the Aztecs, under the more gen- 
eric Chichimec. .. . . Who were the Chichimecs? They were the Zuzim of Palestine, the Assa- 
cani.... of the Punjab, whose capital was Massaga, the Tsutemame of the Indian inscrip- 
tions... . . In Japan the eastern region of Atsouma and Satsouma, of which Yedo is the chief 
place, continue the connection. For Aztec then Yedo [is] supposed to’ stand, the medial z rep- 
resenting an original breathing. Yet another link in philology binds the Mexicans to the 
Hittite race. Their learned men were Amoxoaques, so called, it is supposed, from the word 
amozx,a book. The Japanese original of amoz is shomotsu, the Loo Chooan shimutsi, a very old 
word, for in the Turanian Accadian of Chaldea it appears as swmuk, samuk, a library. The 
Amoxoaques were the scribes of the Aztecs. Now the literary class among the Hittites were the 
Kenite scribes of Hamath...,. The different forms sumuk, shomotsu, amoz are corruptions of 
the name Hamath, similar to the forms Hamaxia in Cilicia, Hamaxitus in the Troad, and 
Hamaxceci in European Scythia. The latter were known to Herodotus as the Argippei, a 
sacred tribe, the more ancient name Hamath being superseded by Rehob or Rechob. In the 
peculiarly Hamathite country of Japan the name Rechob survived as Sirakabe. The Indians 
retained it in the form Rishabha, denoting a tribe, but also a hymn writer, related to Bharata 
and Himavat. It is utterly impossible that such a network of identical nomenclature can be 
fortuitous. 


So argues the author. 
But while in default of proof the racial kinship of Hittite and Aztec can- 
not form a basis for the interpreter’s work, the Cypriote syllabary may. The 
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application of these symbols to the decipherment of the Hittite inscriptions 
was proposed by Prof. Sayce in 1876; and although it is, as Amiaud contends, 
as yet only a very brilliant hypothesis, the idea has been adopted and expanded, 
as already intimated, by Ball and Conder and our author. The last 
adduces the monumentally attested occupation of Cyprus by a Hittite popu- 
lation as evidence of the Hittite origin of the Cypriote syllabary, and finds 
that on assigning the phonetic equivalents of the Cypriote signs to the Hit- 
tite characters of the bilingual inscription, taken in their natural order, the 
cuneiform royal name Tarriktimme appears in Hittite as Ta-ra-ke-ti-me. It 
may be noted in passing, however, that Amiaud reads the third syllable as 
mu, a reading which Pinches had already declared to be equally good (PSBA. 
March 8, 1885, p. 124). Our author has also been able invariably to use the 
Cypriote characters in their consonantal values; and these in connection 
with an inference from Tarriktimme’s legend suggest, in several inscriptions 
where the words would be appropriate, ‘“‘ King of the Ketans ”’ (H. i, 3) and 
elsewhere with modest additional conjecture ‘‘Hamath” and ‘*‘ Hamath- 
ites.”” These results are indeed not absolutely certain; for the investigators 
do not in all cases agree among themselves upon the Hittite hieroglyph which 
corresponds to a given Cypriote character. Still this feature of the work is 
worthy of attention: and it is only to be regretted that Prof. Campbell, in- 
stead of rejecting the Cypriote as the key (p. 53), did not use it and the 
results already obtained to unlock, if possible, further mysteries and finally 
disclose the meaning of the inscriptions and the linguistic affinities of the 
language in which they are written. 

The translations as a whole merit favorable consideration on account of 
the unpretending character which they reveal in the records and the appro- 
priateness to locality and object. Suspicion, however, is aroused by the vary- 
ing vocalization assumed for the same sign; and by the unnatural, not to say 
fantastic, order in which the characters are often read. Note for example 
the tortuous path followed on the monuments by the words mata hamata ka 
Kenetala (H. iii, 1), mata matanesa tala sain sutoba (H. ii, 2), and mata 
matanesa nabasanesa sari Pisa (H. ii, 1). But the main question is whether 
the author’s use of Aztec, Japanese and Basque is scholarly or not, and this 
must be decided by competent specialists in those languages; in the mean- 
while the grave defects manifested in the historical argument cast doubt 
upon the philological work generally. 

The second part of the treatise is, as already indicated, historical. The 
Hittites (?) are traced from Cutha in Babylonia—and lo! the very appella- 
tion of the city speaks the Hittite name (p. 185)—during all the vicissitudes 
of the race to their final settlement in America. The argumentation is 
analogous to that in the chapter which treats of the kinship of Hittite and 
Mexican, being largely based on the fallacy that likeness of sound in words 
indicates like etymology. One example will suffice. Discussing ‘‘ an ancient 
record, not of Hittite history alone, but of the whole ruling population of 
the East, made by Hittite scribes in the fifteenth century B.C., and by them 
laid up in the Hebrew archives, found by Ezra, or whoever edited the books 
of Chronicles, and by him inserted in the early part of the first book ” (p. 
173), the author says: 

Zereth named Zarthan and Zereth Shachar and Cherith, with many other places in Israel and 
Moab. From Zereth descended Shachar, and he was the father of Jehaleleel. The prophet 
Isaiah has preserved a poetic fragment relating to Jehaleleel, which he applies to Babylon. In 
the English version it reads: ‘‘ How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning! 
How art thou cut down to the ground, which didst weaken the nations!’’ The true reading of 
“Lucifer, son of the morning,” is ‘‘ Helel, son of Shachar,’’ thus presenting in an abbreviated 
form the name of the grindson of Zereth In Moab, where Zereth Shachar was the me- 
morial of his forefathers, the name of Jehaleleel was preserved in Elealeh, but also in the river 
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Nahaliel. In Asia Minor the river Halys commemorated him, but when his descendants dwelt 
in Egypt, they gave tothe great river of that country the Nahaliel form of his name and called 
it the Nile. He is the Ilus of Sanchoniatho’s Pheenician history, which, however, is silent con- 
cerning his downfall. But the Basques have a record of it in the beginning of their oldest 
extant literary production, the ‘Song of Lelo:”’ 

° 


* Lelo, dead Lelo, 
Lelo, dead Lelo, 

- O Lelo, Zarac 
Kills Lelo.” 


Even among the Senel of California the mourners sing over and over again : 


“Hel lel lily 
Hel lel lo 
Hel lel lu,” 


their version of the everlasting Lelo. .... The Greeks jhave preserved Jehaleleel’s name in 
many different forms, as Ilus, Aolus, Aloeus, and Eleusis ; that of his ancestor [Zereth] in Cre- 
theus, Sardus, and Dardanus, and that of his eldest son [Ziph] in Sisyphus..... The fall of 
Jehaleleel may be set forth in the still more obscure Chaldean tablets relating the sin of the Zu 
bird, for in them the God Elu is mentioned, as is Sarturda, in the land of Sabu, while Zu on 
account of his sin is banished from the society of the gods. The most important tradition of 
this memorable event is that which Diodorus received from a tribe of North African Hittites, 
whom he calls Atlantes. They stated that their first king was Uranus, the Hittite Haran. In 
his line came Helius, who was drowned in the Eridanus by his uncles, the Titans, and whose 
name was given tothe sun. The name Eridanus is quite consistent with the tradition, for 
Ardon, the namer of the Jordan and the two rivers Jardanus in Crete and Elis, was of the pos- 
terity of Zereth. This Helius is Helel, or Lucifer, and his name actually denotes the sun among 
many Khitan families. Thus the Basques have a form iluzka As a rule, however, the 
Khitan use the same word to denote both sun and moon Thus Jehaleleel, or Helel, is 
simply Lucifer, the light bringer, whether by day or by night. The Greek helios and Latin sol 
are loan words from the Hittite. 


Princeton. JOHN D. DAvis. 


MANUAL OF ORIENTAL ANTIQUITIES. Including the Architecture, Sculp- 


ture and Industrial Arts of Chaldea, Assyria, Persia, Syria, Judea, 
Pheenicia and Carthage. By ERNEsT BABELON. Translated and en- 
larged by B. T. A. EVETTS. With 241 Illustrations. New York: Put- 
nams, 1889. 8vo, pp. xix, 312. 


This handsome manual is an admirable companion volume to Maspero’s 
Egyptian Archeology, both of these works being intended to serve as popu- 
lar introductions to the important subjects of which they respectively treat. 
A glance at the title shows that every form of civilization which anciently 
flourished in the ‘‘ Orient,’’ except that of Egypt, is reviewed in these pages. 
As is remarked in the Preface, there is a certain fitness in embracing under 
one survey these various forms of artistic and industrial culture, since it is 
possible to trace all the secondary and later developments to a common source 
among the dwellers on the Euphrates. It seems reserved to French students 
and archeologists to treat of these subjects in a manner at once thorough 
and popular, and it must be acknowledged that M. Babelon has succeeded 
admirably in the task to which he has set himself. 

According to the genetic conception just indicated, nearly one-half of the 
book is taken up with Babylonian and Assyrian art. We thus get four chap- 
ters: ‘‘ Chaldean Art,” ‘* Assyrian Architecture,” ‘“* Assyrian Sculpture and 
Painting,” ‘‘ The Industrial Arts in Assyria.’? The remaining four chapters 
are given up to ‘‘ Persian Art,’ ‘“‘ The Hittites,” ‘ Jewish Art,” ‘‘ The Art 
of Pheenicia and Cyprus.”? The author’s method of treatment is to let cer- 
tain monuments, chosen as types and in nearly every case represented by an 
illustration in the text, tell their own story; and then the general remarks 
by which the chapters and sections are introduced are amplified and supple- 
mented in a way to impress upon the reader the most striking and character- 

13 
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istic features of the whole class of objects included in the respective divisions. 
This plan has the advantage over a systematic and elaborate exposition, that 
it is much more interesting and is at least just as educative. The reader is 
referred to the book itself for instances in which general principles are thus 
naively suggested and as it were casually conveyed. 

The account given of ‘‘ Chaldean Art’ is necessarily incomplete, from the 
fact that our knowledge is fragmentary and tlie lost links in the chain of 
development very numerous. The surprisingly rich discoveries made in 
Lower Babylonia within the last few years by M. de Sarzec suggest, however, 
that future explorations may result in supplying much of what is wanting, 
and thus partially relieve Babylonian archeology from the disadvantage it 
has labored under as compared with that of ancient Egypt. There is no 
space here for details, but attention may be called to the vaulted sewers 
which were an inseparable accompaniment of large buildings in early Baby- 
lonia and were afterwards more fully developed in Assyria (see pp. 8f., 58f.). 
In this perfect system of drainage the sewage was carried out into the open 
plain; and is it not a fair presumption that, as is now done in modern Berlin 
and elsewhere, it was utilized by the skilled agriculturists of the Euphrates 
valley to fertilize the soil? In dealing with the most ancient specimens of 
sculptured heads and faces (p. 26ff.), it is refreshing to notice that M. Babelon 
does not thrust in any suggestion of ‘“‘ Sumerian ” or ‘‘Akkadian” originals. 
The archeology of art, as well as that of language and literature, refuses to 
aid in perpetuating unproved hypotheses about this undiscoverable people. 
Indeed the names themselves never occur in the book, as the author contents 
himself with the term ‘‘ Chaldean’’ to indicate the earliest inhabitants of 
Babylonia. It may be remarked, however, that this word also is now known 
to be a misnomer, since the Bible and the cuneiform literature agree in con- 
fining the term to the people who founded the latest not the earliest native 
monarchy in the land of the Rivers. Another erroneous opinion, once also 
generally held, is that ‘‘ Naharaim’’ meant the two rivers, Tigris and Eu- 
phrates (p. 32). Both Biblical and monumental usage confine the application 
of the word to the region east of the Middle Euphrates, extending less than 
half way to the Tigris. Reference may be also made to the astonishing fine- 
ness of execution shown in monuments of the most remote accessible period, 
especially in small figures of metal and stone; also to subsidiary contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of Babylonian antiquity, such as progress at a very 
early date in useful industries: p. 41f. might be used, for example, as the 
best commentary possible on the “‘ goodly Babylonish garment ”’ of the Book 
of Joshua. 

The history of the development of the arts and their transmission to the 
western races cannot be traced here even in outline. The reader, however, 
may be assured that it is a most fascinating story as told by M. Babelon. 
Particularly to be noticed is the part played by the Hittites in this memorable 
transplanting. Indeed it seems necessary to say that this is the main service 
which the Hittites performed for the world, their political significance having 
been much slighter than is usually supposed. Hittite art is treated here with 
fullness and discrimination, and its dependence on Assyria amply proved. To 
the other authorities (p. 185) the author should have added a reference to the 
luminous and suggestive sections in Meyer’s Geschichte des Alterthums 
on the cultural mission of the Hittites. In conclusion it may safely be said 
that no volume of the extent of the one before us contains so much valuable 
information illustrative of the great topic of the history of civilization in 
Western Asia. Even one who comes belated to this subject will, with this 
manual as his guide, receive from the study a rich reward. 

University of Toronto. J. F. McCurpy. 
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THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS OF WESTERN AsIA. Vol.iv. A selec- 
tion from the miscellaneous inscriptions of Assyria prepared for publi- 
cation under the direction of the Trustees of the British Museum by 
Major-General Sir H. C. RAwtinson, Bart., G.C.B., F.R.S., ete. 
Second Edition. London, 1891. 


The first edition of the fourth volume of The Inscriptions of Western Asia 
was published in 1875, but was soon exhausted. The reissue was talked of 
nine years ago, but various delays prevented its appearance until now. The 
new edition differs from the first as to form, in the use for the most part of 
printing, instead of engraving; as to contents, in the omission of five old 
plates and the addition of ten new ones in the body of the work, besides the 
insertion of supplementary matter in an Appendix; and as to authority, in 
representing the readings, not of George Smith, by whom the old volume was 
prepared, but of Mr. Pinches, the present assistant keeper in the department 
of Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities, British Museum, to whom the revision 
of the plates and the transcription of additional texts were committed. 

A notable addition is the hemerology of the month Marcheswan. The 
calendar for the second Elul was published in the first edition and showed, 
as is well known, that the recurring seventh day, and strangely enough the 
nineteenth day also, were regarded as unlucky times for doing certain acts. 
But were these days characterized by the same restrictions in the remaining 
months of the year? George Smith, who restored the obliterated portion of 
the text for second Elul, thought they were; concluding from an examina- 
tion of fragments of various other calendars that the corresponding days of 
the several months—the recurring seventh day not excepted—were appointed 
as festivals of the same kind and were marked by the same encouragements 
and warnings (see Pinches’ letter in Lotz’s De Historia Sabbati, p. 59). The 


evidence upon which this conclusion was based and its sufficiency are now 
exhibited by the publication of the text not only for second Elul, but also 
for Marcheswan, with note of the variants in texts for intercalary Nisan, 
Sivan, Tebet, Sebat and Ve-Adar. 

Princeton. JOHN D. DAVIs. 


Diz NOMINALBILDUNG IN DEN SEMITISCHEN SPRACHEN. Von Dr. J. 
BartTH, A. O. Professor an d. Univ. Berlin. I. Hilfte: Die Schlichten 
Nomina, 1890. II. Hilfte: Die Nomina mit diusserer Vermehrung, 1891. 
(20 Mk.) Leipzig: Hinrichs. 8vo, pp. 492. 


The problem of the origin and development of the noun in Semitic that 
Dr. Barth sets before him in this work, is one that has long needed a fuller 
and more thoroughgoing investigation than is to be found in any of the 
grammars of the various Semitic languages. The simpler phenomena of the 
comparative philology of the verb have hitherto received a disproportionate 
degree of attention, and in this department definite results may be said to 
have been reached; but the noun has been neglected, and the laws that 
govern its formation from the verb and its further independent growth have 
never been satisfactorily traced out. The main difficulty in the way of such 
an investigation has been the wonderful richness of the Semitic nominal mor- 
phology ; one vowel, two vowel or three vowel forms, lengthened, sharpened, 
prefixed and suffixed forms seem to be developed at random out of every root, 
ina variety that is limited only by the mathematical laws of permutations and 
combinations. To reduce this material to order and to trace the genetic 
relations of all these forms has seemed almost as hopeless a task to the gram- 
marians as the tracing of the genetic relation of the manifold forms of plant 
and animal life seemed to the earlier naturalists. Most of the Semitic gram- 
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marians have freely confessed that they could give no complete account of 
the genesis of the noun, and have contented themselves with grouping in the 
same class those forms that bear an external resemblance to one another. 

For practical purposes of teaching the language this method may be suffi- 
cient, but for all scientific purposes it is as inadequate and misleading as to 
classify birds and bats together because both fly, or whales and fishes together 
because both live in the water. For instance, in Hebrew the forms yinn, 
72, 23 and Wnv are all grouped together in one noun class and distin- 
guished from the Inf. jn. As a matter of fact, however, yinn and pon 
are identical obscured forms of the measure gatél from transitive verbs, 
while 7j2: is a fully written heightened form of the measure gatil, and 
j23 and inv are respectively Inf. and Part. nouns of the measure gatal 
from intransitive verbs. 

What is needed for the elucidation of the Semitic noun is not the mere 
gathering of like forms under their measures but an explanation of the gene- 
sis of these measures; in other words, if we wish to understand the Semitic 
nouns, we must classify them like people, not according to their physiog- 
nomy, but according to their ancestry. This problem of the genetic devel- 
opment of the noun is the one that Prof. Barth sets before him in this book. 
According to our judgment he has succeeded in solving it, and by bringing 
law and order out of this chaos of forms, has furnished an epoch-making 
contribution to Semitic grammar. All of the Semitic dialects are taken into 
consideration so that a broad basis is given for the inductions. In this way 
also a genetic discussion is made possible through the fact that, when inter- 
mediate links in the development of a form are lacking in one of the lan- 
guages, they are usually to be found in another. The Arabic naturally 
claims the largest share of the author’s attention, because of the remarkable 
richness and completeness of its nominal morphology, as well as the fact 
that it has preserved its derivatives most nearly in their primitive form. 
The Hebrew rightly comes next in fullness of discussion because, although 
the variety of nouns that it forms is small in comparison with the Arabic, it 
offers peculiar difficulties through the vowel changes effected by the tone and 
by weak and guttural radicals. It may be said that throughout the work the 
bearing of the discussion on the Hebrew has continually been kept in sight, 
and as this feature of the book will constitute its main interest for most of 
our readers, we shall take our illustrations from this language. 

The first half of the work appeared in the year 1890 and is devoted to the 
Simple nouns, i. ¢., those that are formed without external consonantal incre- 
ment; and in the first chapter the Isolated nouns are taken up, i. e., those 
which cannot be traced to any verbal-root. Recentinvestigations have tended 
to reduce greatly the extent of this class, and it is the opinion of many Semi- 
tists that all these nouns have come from obsolete triliteral roots, the seeming 
biliterals having originated through the loss of a weak radical. Prof. Barth 
does not decide this question dogmatically, but leans to the opinion that certain 
very ancient biliteral words, preserved in all the Semitic dialects, survived 
the triliteralizing tendency of the language, and have come down to us in their 
primitive form—a conclusion that is strengthened by the fact that the Egyp- 
tian has a number of these words in common with the Semitic. This cireum- 
stance, and the mutual relations of these forms in the several dialects are 
lucidly and satisfactorily discussed. 

After this preliminary chapter, which lies rather apart from the main 
problem, the vast class of the ordinary Semitic nouns that are derived from 
known triliteral roots is taken up, and as the bulk of these come from the 
Kal that stem is investigated first. 

The author sets out from the obvious and long-recognized fact, (A) that in 
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all Semitic languages the simple stem of the perfect may be used as a noun 
as wellas a verb, and that as there are three forms of the perfect, gata transi- 
tive, and qdtil and qd&til intransitive, so there are three corresponding noun 
forms, gdtal, qattl and qatil. Thus the @ perfect 02m forms the noun 03h 
in which the naturally short a in both cases has been lengthened by the 
peculiar working of the tone in Hebrew. In like manner the ¢ perfect |} 

forms the noun iRb and the wu perf. jop (= gdtiin) forms the noun top. 

(B.) From these i ea forms there are developed by recession of the charac- 
teristic and only essential vowel of the second radical, the common measures 
qatl, gitl and qitl. Thus from the transitive 47 comes 197 (= hdrg), from 
the intransitives bow and px, the nouns Saw and py: (C.) The character- 
istic vowel instead of being emphasized by recession to the first radical, may 
be formatively lengthened. Thus arise the forms qatdl, qatil and gatdl; e. g., 
pry (= Sadaq), Vy¥ and ory. (D.) Instead of this lengthening, the feminine 
ending may be appended to the ground form, and the measures gatdlat, qattlat 
and gattilat are developed, which have nothing to do with the externally 
similar feminines of the nouns under (A), but are compensatives of infinitives 
of the three forms just given under (C). The main types of nouns thus formed, 
with the exception of (B), now become in their turn the basis of a new devel- 
opment. From gatal, by sharpening of the second and the third radical, 
arise gattél and qgatdll; by reduplication, qgatlal and qataltal (strengthened 
forms that are often associated with the Piel, but which according to their 
signification belong to the Kal); with prefixes ’aqtal, yagtal, maqtal, tagtal ; 
with suffixes gatalan, etc. In like manner qatdal, qatil, etc., each have their 
own further development. 

This series alone gives us a rich nominal morphology, and a large propor- 
tion of the Semitic nouns can be brought under one or other of the above 
categories; but it by no means exhausts the resources of the Semitic, and it 
is this fact that has hitherto been the stumbling-block for all grammarians. 
There are a vast number of forms that refuse to be classified under any of 
the above measures directly traceable from the perfect stem. For instance, 
the measures qatal and qatdl are found alongside of i perfects; baw and 
piv are derived from the intransitives Sy and o2w. In the same sin- 
gular manner the transitives \2¥ and ox form the nouns 12 and ‘ox 
which apparently belong to intransitives, and still more commonly, as in the 
case of 1px, qiitl is associated with a perfect qatal. 

This phenomenon has not been explained by previous writers. They have 
simply ignored the essential significance that lies in the vowel of the second 
radical in Semitic and have assumed that noun measures can exist indepen- 
dent of the primitive form and signification of theroot. The first real solution 
of the matter is that given by Prof. Barth in this book, and when once 
it is pointed out, it is so evident that the only wonder is that it has not been 
recognized by every one before. The keyto the whole difficulty is the fact 
that the imperfect stem forms nouns in like manner with the perfect. The 
transitive perfect qatal has for its imperfect either ya-gtul or ya-qttl. The 
intransitive gattl and qatul have the imperfect ya-qtdél. From these forms 
with elimination of the pronominal element come the infinitives qatil 
(quttil), qattl and qataél; in Hebrew the const. inf. Sbp my and 32v. 
These are exactly like the perfect derivatives in form but are upposite in 
signification, gatul and qatil being transitive and qatal intransitive. That 
the infinitive is derived from the imperfect stem, and not vice versa, is proved 
by the analogy of the strengthened verbal stems and by such primitive forms 
as N2v, Nw, On, n2 which are found in different Semitic dialects and 
can be derived from the imperfect while they cannot have given rise to it. 

From these three ground forms of the imperfect arise the contracted forms 
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qutl, gitl and qgdtl; the lengthened forms gatdél, gatil and qatdal and their 
compensatives, and these in their turn give rise to all the various sharpened, 
prefixed and suffixed forms. As a result of this process we have a double set 
of derivatives for nearly all the measures in such a way that the transitive 
perfect form is like the intransitive imperfect form and vice versa. Conse- 
quently, to determine whether a given form is a perfect or an imperfect 
derivative, we must first ascertain by comparison of the dialects whether its 
root had transitive or intransitive structure in primitive Semitic. 

One more principle is needed to give a complete explanation of the Semitic 
noun; it is the law of Metaplasm. Since the perf. stems qatil and qatul are 
both intransitive and are closely allied in meaning, nouns are formed from 
each after the analogy of the other. This law, which is of great importance, 
is thus formulated by Prof. Barth: ‘‘ Every noun form from either of the 
two intransitive stems may be used metaplastically for the corresponding 
form of the other stem.”’ Furthermore, in the several dialects, particularly 
in the more degenerate north Semitic, forms have been developed by false 
analogy. In Hebrew, for instance, the measure gatél Siwp, which properly 
belongs only to transitive a perfects, has come to be used as the absolute 
infinitive from all sorts of stems; in Ethiopic, on the contrary, it has devel- 
oped into a participle which is formed not only in the Kal but in all the 
strengthened stems. Such phenomena belong to the degeneration of the 
separate dialects, and are easily recognized from the fact that they are not 
found in the other members of the Semitic group. 

Out of the mass of material that Prof. Barth has collected in regard to the 
individual forms we select one point as worthy of special mention ; it is the 
relation of the Infinitive (Abstract Noun) to the Participle (Concrete Noun). 
All of the measures that are formed directly from either the perfect or the 
imperfect stem are originally abstract nouns of action, like ‘* singing ’’ in 
English, or ‘‘ das Singen”’ in German; but a comparison of the dialects 
shows that by a kind of appositional construction they came to be used as 
participles also. Thus in Arabic ragule= ddle« means properly “a man 
righteousness’ and hence ‘‘a righteous man ;” saif#= Gdbe« means ‘a 
sword a cutting,” and hence ‘ta cutting sword.’’ So also in Hebrew 
mK YT ‘Ty CEx. xvii. 12), literally ‘* his hands were steadiness,” equals 
“his hands were steady.”? In consequence of this usage, which is character- 
istic of the primitive Semitic, we have not only a transitive and an intransi- 
tive of every measure, but each of these separates again into an infinitive and 
a participial use. Thus the transitive or perfect. gatal gives us not only 
abstracts like 333 ‘“‘lying” and dn “violence,” but also concretes like 
Don “wise” or Ww ‘‘ upright.” In like manner the intransitive or imper- 
fect qatal produces not only the abstracts xpy¥ ‘thirst’ and ows “ guilt,” 
but also the concretes 129 ““ white”? and bow ““low.”? The same principle 
can be carried through all the other measures, and when the theoretically 
possible form is missing in one language it can always be found in another. 
In the actual development of the several dialects the tendency was to narrow 
the usage of the particular form, either to the infinitive or the participle, and 
asa result of this development very different results have been attained. 
Thus in Hebrew, the imperfect qatul has been set apart as the so-called con- 
struct infinitive, while in Arabic it does duty mainly as a participle; on the 
contrary, the perfect gdtl, which is commonly participial in Hebrew, is the 
regular Arabic infinitive from transitives. 

This fact that infinitive and participle are essentially identical throws a 
flood of light on the hitherto inexplicable phenomenon of the use of the same 
form both as active and as passive. Sw is the regular form of the Hebrew 
passive participle, but alongside of it we find such forms as 733; ‘‘ mindful ” 
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(Ps. ciii. 14), 732 ‘ pressing ” (1 Sam. xxi. 9), rime “ holding ”’ (Cant. iii. 8). 
So also the measure gatil is usually passive but ¥°2) has an undoubted active 
signification. This singular phenomenon is easily explained by the infinitive 
origin of the participle. Just as the common infinitive form with suffixes 
Sup may mean either “ my killing another ”’ or ‘‘ my being killed,’ so the 
infinitive with the noun may have a like double use; ‘a man a killing ”? may 
mean either ‘‘a man who kills’ or ‘‘a man who is killed,’ and therefore 
etymologically 733; can signify ‘‘ remembering ” as well as ‘‘ remembered,”’ 
and 83) can denote “proclaimer,” t.e., ‘‘prophet”’ as well as ‘‘ pro- 
claimed.’? Analogous forms occur in the other measures; thus in gatal, 
besides the active participles named above, we have also the passives a 
“porn,” i.e., “child; Son “ pierced,” i.¢., ‘*slain;” Sow “ plundered,” 
i. €., “booty ;’’ in gatl we have wy ‘‘ hunted,’’ 7. ¢., ‘‘game,’’ and so on 
through the other measures. 

Space fails us to speak of Prof. Barth’s treatment of the quadriliterals 
and of the derivatives of the strengthened verbal stems, all of which are 
found to follow the same law as the derivatives of the simple stem. The 
discussion in the recently published second half of the work, of the nouns 
with prefixed m and of their relation to those with prefixed t, is interesting 
and satisfactory. The last sixty-six pages of the book are devoted to an 
investigation of the broken plurals which for the student of Arabic will be 
invaluable. The origin of the various plural forms out of collectives, and 
the causes that led to the association of particular broken plurals with parti- 
cular singulars, are traced out concisely, and yet so clearly that this most 
difficult part of Arabic grammar is made lucid and intelligible. 

The printing of the book is good, and considering the number of Semitic 
forms that are cited, there are few typographical errors. Vowel points are 
lacking here and there, but this will give the reader no serious difficulty. 
There are a few instances where the same form is cited under two different 
measures, for instance, on p. 144, 7p} is given as a compensative of the 
form qatilat (= perforatio), but on p. 166, as a feminine of the passive 
participial form qatil (= perforata). The arrangement of the material is 
not always-happy ; forms that are genetically identical should be treated 
together, and to discuss the derivatives of weak stems under a separate head 
isamistake. For the same reason, it is a pity that the prefixed and suffixed 
forms should be separated from the simple forms out of which they are 
developed, and discussed apart. The subject would be made clearer if the 
derivatives of each ground-form were exhausted before the next one were 
taken up. These, however, are all minor faults; the book is a valuable one 
and deserves a cordial reception at the hands of Semitic scholars. It is 
greatly to be hoped that its investigations will be given their due weight in 
future American grammars and lexicons. 

East Orange, N. J. LEwIs B. PAToNn. 


Pentateuchus Samaritanus ad fidem librorum manuscriptorum apud 
Nablusianos repertorum edidit et varias lectiones adscripsit H. Petermann. 
Fascicule i-v, ex recensione Caroli Vollers. (Berolini: apud W. Moeser, 
1891.) The fifth is the concluding part of the edition of the Samaritan ver- 
sion of the Pentateuch, the first part of which was published in 1872, and all 
five parts of which now lie before us. The edition is based upon an apograph 
made by the present high priest of the Samaritans in Nablous, Jaqaib ibn 
Haran, from an original which is probably kept in the synagogue at Nablous. 
On the margin of this apograph, Petermann wrote the variations of four 
other manuscripts, which he calls A, B, C, and D; but unfortunately he 
died in 1876 without leaving any definite information ty which we can deter- 
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mine their condition or possessors. Fragments of Leviticus found in the 
Bodleian library, and the Petersburg fragments of Deuteronomy (denoted by 
N), and the edition of the London Polyglot, have also been collated. One 
cannot but be astonished at the number of variations which have been 
collected from so few manuscripts. The character of these variations often 
suggests that one text is a mere translation of another, meant to convey the 
thoughts to the people. Thus in Exod. xx. 9, the apograph has the same 
word for ‘‘ work ”’ as the Hebrew original, but B, C and the Polyglot have a 
noun from ‘abhadh, and A one from palahh, both of which are Aramaic in 
form and neither of them Hebrew. Again, in verse 10, the apograph and 
Polyglot have ‘abhdeka where A and B have a noun from shamash; and A, 
and apparently B, have a noun from yathabh (= yashabh) for ‘‘ stranger ”’ 
where the rest have a noun from gur, the same root that we find in the 
Hebrew. We have noticed some valuable readings which, we think, must 
go back beyond the present Hebrew or Samaritan alphabet, e. g., in Gen. 
xlix. 9, the radicals of the Samaritan reading kebhiih could very easily be 
derived from the kerae of the Hebrew, r and d and ayin and shin being very 
much alike. Urim it always renders by a derivative of nahar, ‘‘ to shine,” 
and Thummim by one from shalam, ‘“‘to be perfect ’’ (compare the Greek 
Oyiwats and dA7Gera). In Gen. iii. 15, none of the manuscripts give any 
reading but Av, thus agreeing with the Hebrew, Greek and Peshitto texts 
against the Latin illa ‘‘she.”? In Gen. iv. 8, the Samaritan agrees with the 
Greek, Peshitto and Latin versions in inserting ‘let us go into the field.” 
In general, the agreement of some or all of the readings of the Samaritan 
manuscripts with the sense of the Hebrew original is close. No variations 
of importance will be found in such test passages as Gen. xlix. 10 and Deut. 
xviii. 15. In the poetical parts much light is thrown upon many of the 
Hebrew texts, especially on the hapax legomena. It will repay any Hebrew 
scholar to learn Samaritan for the benefit he will derive from this text, 
especially if he wait for the dictionary and orthography promised by Dr. 
Vollers.—Assyrisches Worterbuch. Zur gesammten bisher veroffentlichten 
Keilschriftliteratur, unter Beriicksichtigung zahlreicher unveroffentlicher 
Texte. Von Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, Prof. Ord. Hon. fiir Assyriologie und 
Semitische Sprachen an der Universitit Leipzig. (Leipzig: J. C. Hin- 
richs’sche Buchhandlung, 1890.) This third part of Delitzsch’s Assyrian 
Dictionary sustains the reputation of its predecessors. However prone some 
may be to pick out the flaws in this great work, it seems to be certain of 
holding its own against itsenemies. It isnot merely adictionary of Assyrian ; 
it contains a commentary on many difficult texts, and a concordance on 
many words of uncertain meaning or infrequent occurrence. The explana- 
tion of a large proportion of the words throws additional light on the usus 
loquendi of the Old Testament, e. g., aialum is a synonym for zekaru and 
mutu (compare methim in Hebrew), all words for ‘‘man” (compare the 
word ayil in Hebrew and the Greek translations, Exod. xv. 15 and Ez. xvii. 
13, and the Latin translation in 2 Kgs. xxiv.15). The wolf iscalled akilu, as 
is the lion in Judg. xiv. 14; and the phrases “‘ to eat a land ”’ for “‘ todestroy,”’ 
and ‘‘to eat one’s pieces”’ for ‘to calumniate,” are used. The ’6r of Isa. 
xviii. 4 occurs in Assyrian in the sense of herb as well as artu = 6rd, of 2 Kgs. 
iv. 39 and Isa. xxvi.19. The meaning of the root tir is “‘ go out.’? The hhakhlile 
of Gen. xlix. 12 and the hhakhliluth of Prov. xxiii. 29 are confirmed in the 
meaning ‘‘dark”’ by the Assyrian verb hhakhdlu, ‘‘to be dark,” “sad,” 
used with pann, “‘face;’’ and ’ekheph, Job xxxiii. 7, Prov. xvi. 26, in the 
meaning “‘ pressure ’’ by the Assyrian aka@pu, “to press.”” We think it would 
be better to read elepw than elebu, because the meaning “‘ to grow ”’ corre- 
sponds exactly to that of the Hebrew hhalaph in Job xiv. 7 (where compare 
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the Greek anthesei and the Vulgate virescit). The Arabic hhalaf, “* reed,” 
can certainly be taken better from such a root than from hhalafa, ‘to be 
sharp,” “cutting,” as Miihlau and Volck suggest. IJ/ku might well be 
derived from ’alika, ‘‘adherere.’’ It would then mean “ adhesion,” ‘ alle- 
giance,” which would suit all the passages which the author quotes, and 
would suit the ’aluka of Prov. xxx. 15, whether taken to mean “ vampire ” or 
“leech.” Accepting the alalu, as occurring in the senses of “‘ to hang” and 
‘*to be strong,” may not this be the root of the Hebrew ’elil, generally 
translated ‘‘idol.”? It would surely have more authority than to make a 
root signifying ‘‘ to be nothing,”’ which can be found in no Semitic language 
in this sense. ——Izdubar Nimrod. Eine altbabylonische Heldensage. 
Nach den Keilschriftfragmenten. Von Dr. Alfred Jeremias. Mit vier auto- 
graphirten Keilschrifttafeln und Abbildungen. (Leipzig: Druck und 
Verlag von B: G. Teubner, 1891.) This is a highly instructive and interest- 
ing contribution towards the elucidation of the text, and the solution of the 
problems of the Izdubar legend. The author discusses many questions 
bearing directly on the Bible, such as the possible identification of Izdubar 
with Nimrod, of Teit-Napishtum with Enoch, of the garden of Humbaba 
with the garden of Eden. He discusses, also, the connection between the 
flood of the eleventh tablet and that of Noah, between Izdubar and Herakles 
and Samson. He has an Appendix on Ishtar-Astarte, in which he gives, in- 
cidentally, a clear picture of the hierodouls or kadeshoth. He throws light 
on the ‘trams of earth’ of Isa. xiv. 9, by showing that the common figure 
for royal might among the Assyrians was taken from rams and he-goats. His 
notes (pp. 45-56) in elucidation of the translation are all of interest to 
Assyrian scholars ; and some, such as those on shidda, kharinnta nedhaba and 
others, to Hebrew students. Full and critical translations are given from the 
best possible texts, an account of which is given on pp. 9 and 10 — 
Keilschrifttexte zum Gebrauch bet Vorlesungen. Herausgegeben von Ludwig 
Abel und Hugo Winckler. (Berlin: W.Speman, 1890.) This work is designed 
for beginners and it is expected that, when they shall have finished it and 
the Keilschriftliche Bibliothek, they will be able to work independently 
for themselves. This expressed object of the book is, we think, well sub- 
served by the texts selected, which cover the whole period of Assyrio-Baby- 
lonian literature from the Kalat-shugat inscriptions to those of Xerxes. The 
vocabulary and syllabary are ample. A key to most of these texts will be 
found in the Bibliothek above mentioned. One who had to study Assyrian 
ten years ago with the few and miserable helps which could then be found, 
will appreciate the privilege which students of to-day possess in this beautiful, 
thorough text-book. The superiority of this syllabary for class purposes will 
be manifest as soon as one begins to read Jater Babylonian texts. Many of 
the Babylonian signs differ so much from the corresponding Assyrian as to 
give much trouble to beginners. This difficulty is obviated in a measure by 
giving the Assyrian and Babylonian signs in parallel columns. Out of 354 
signs given, there are 310 which are more or less different in the Baby- 
lonian from what they are in the Assyrian. Neither Delitzsch, Lyon, 
Briinnow nor Sayce brings out these differences in his syllabary. Since this 
is arranged according to the Assyrian, we would suggest that a supplemen- 
tary list, giving the more difficult Babylonian signs in order, with references to 
the number of the corresponding Assyrian sign in the main list, might add to 
the facility with which the signs could be found, and hence save a great deal 
of the student’s time.——Keilschriftliche Bibliothek. Sammlung von assyri- 
schen und babylonischen Texten in Umschrift und Uebersetzung. In Ver- 
bindung mit Dr. L. Abel, Dr. C. Bezold, Dr. P. Jensen, Dr. F. E. Peiser, 
Dr. H. Winckler, herausgegeben von Eberhard Schrader. Band iii, zweite 
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Halfte. (Berlin: H. Reuther’s Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1890.) This volume 
contains inscriptions of Nabopolassar, Nebuchadnezzar, Neriglasser,, Nabun- 
ahid, Cyrus and Antiochus Soter. The most interesting, perhaps, are those 
of Nebuchadnezzar and Cyrus, especially the one of the former which 
describes his campaign against Egypt in his thirty-seventh year.— Babylon- 
ische Texte. Heftix: Inschriften von Cambyses, Konig von Babylon (529- 
521 v. Chr.), von den Thontafeln des Britischen Museum copirt und auto- 
graphirt von J. N. Strassmaier, 8.J. Enthaltend 441 Inschriften mit 5 
Registern. (Leipzig: Verlag von Eduard Pfeiffer, 1890.) This is the last of 
the editor’s worthy publications of inscriptions contained in the collections 
of the British Museum. Four hundred and forty-one inscriptions have been 
gathered from eighteen different collections. They come from nineteen 
different places in Babylonia, ‘and make us acquainted with 102 Babylonian 
writers and 364 witnesses. They do not claim to give all of the inscriptions 
of the age of Cambyses which are found in the British Museum. These 
contracts, etc., were written on 402 different days over a period of eight years. 
They were made out on every day of the week ; the most for any one day is 
six, for any one month, ten. In the names of the scribes and the witnesses 
and their fathers, the name of the god Nebo occurs 217 times, that of Bel 162, 
that of Marduk 99, that of Shamas 39, that of Nirgal 31 times; the names of 
all other gods scarcely occur. On the basis of No. 400 of the inscriptions, 
which is astronomical, Dr. P. Joseph Epping has been able to synchronize the 
Babylonian calendar with the Julian, so that we know that the last dated in- 
scription of Cambyses is of the eleventh of March, 521 B.C. These area few 
items of interest culled from the statements and facts given by the author in 
this book.——Pheenicisches Glossar von Dr. A. Block. (Berlin: Mayer und 
Miiller, 1891.) This glossary is gathered chiefly from the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Semiticarum, and claims to give a complete vocabulary of that great 
work with the exception of a few New-Punic inscriptions. It has explained 
also Euting’s collection of Carthaginian inscriptions, and the seals and gems 
in the collections of Vogiié, Levy and Clermont-Ganneau. With Schroeder’s 
grammar it will give a good outfit for one who desires to study the remains 
of the Pheenician language. These few pages throw also a strong light upon 
the civilization and religion of ancient Pheenicia and her colonies, as well as 
upon the language of the Old Testament. Few roots are not found in the 
Hebrew Old Testament but many forms are new, especially nomina actionis ; 
and some words have a slightly different sense. Examples of new roots are 
barash, ‘‘ to cut;”’ yanahh, to‘ set up; ” tana, to “ erect ;”’ orpath, *‘ hall,” 
and konem, ‘“‘curse.”? Of new forms are mighradh, “ scraper;”? marka®, 
‘“* vase ;”? makdeahh, ‘* lamplighter; ’’ of new senses, hhaliphath, ‘* wages; ”’ 
yobhet, “‘ram.’? Words occurring often in Phoenician but infrequently in 
Hebrew are, hharutz, “gold; mehtz, ‘‘ interpreter; ’’ semel, ‘image; ”’ 
‘amas, “to carry out,’ and pa‘al, ‘to do.”? The Hebrew haya and ‘a sa are 
not to be found. The proper names are compounds of Baal, Eshmun, El, 
Melk, Melkart, Ashtoreth and occasionally of Ptah, Tsad, Reshef, Shemesh 
and others.—— Ueber den Zusammenhang der Mischna. Ein Beitrag zu ihrer 
Entstehungsgeschichte von Dr. Ludwig A. Rosenthal, Rabbiner in Rogasen. 
Erster Theil: Die Sadduzierkiimpfe und die Mischnasammlungen von dem 
Auftreten Hillel’s. (Strassburg: Verlag von Karl Triibner, 1890.) This 
pamphlet is an attempt, based on the contents of the Mischna, to find a prin- 
ciple of order in all parts of the same. The oldest part of the Mischna is 
traced back to the conflicts between the Pharisees and Sadducees in the time 
of John Hyrcanus, as to the relative authority of the oral traditions and the 
written law. He finds its object to have been the suppression of Sadduceism. 
At first, a Mischna was formed merely in those portions of the Scriptures 
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upon which there were differences of interpretation between the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, the portions upon which they were agreed needing no 
Mischna. The author claims to be able to prove that the original order of 
the parts of the Mischna was the order of the passages of the Scripture of 
disputed interpretation, as these passages came up in the regular reading in 
the synagogues. 

Allegheny. ROBERT Dick WILSON. 
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Brahmanism and Hinduism; or, Religious Thought and Life in India, as 
based on the Veda and other Sacred Books of the Hindus. By Sir Monier 
Monier-Williams, K.C.I.E., etc., etc. Fourth Edition; Enlarged and Im- 
proved. 8vo, pp. xxvii, 608. (New York: Macmillan & Co., 1891.) A 
noble book; in this new edition containing ‘‘so many improvements and 
additions that it may be regarded as almost a new work.’’ Sir Monier 
Monier-Williams in such works as this and his Buddhism has not only justi- 
fied his tenure of the Boden porfessorship, which requires along with San- 
skrit-teaching also ‘‘ elucidation of Indian religious systems, with a view to 
their refutation,’’ but has placed the world of scholarship under lasting obli- 
gations. We wish this new edition the circulation and attention it deserves. 
— The Testsof Various Kindsof Truth. Being a Treatise of Applied Logic. 
By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., D.L., Ex-President of Princeton College, 
N. J. 8vo, pp. 182. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1891.) These 
valuable lectures were first published in 1889, and were then reviewed in The 
Presbyterian Review (Oct., 1889, Vol. x, p. 694,) by Prof. Alex. G. Ormond. 
They now appear under a different imprint, and we trust are beginning a 
renewed life of usefulness.——Types of Ethical Theory. By James Mar- 
tineau, D.D., 8.T.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Principal of Manchester New 
College, London. Third Edition, Revised. Two volumes in one. 12mo, 
pp. xxxii, 526, and viii, 596. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press; New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1891.) This ‘‘remarkable book, perhaps the greatest con- 
tribution of the century to the literature of English ethics,’? was reviewed 
in its second edition in The Presbyterian Review for January, 1887 (Vol. viii, 
p. 150), by Dr. F. L. Patton, whose general characterization we have here 
quoted. This third edition brings the two volumes into one, and offers the 
whole at a price which should give it a largely increased circulation.—An 
Introduction to Cudworth’s Treatise Concerning Eternal and Immutable Mor- 
ality. With Life of Cudworth and a few Critical Notes. By W. R. Scott, 
First Senior Moderator in ‘‘ Logics and Ethics,’’ Trinity College, Dublin. 
16mo, pp. xii, 67. (London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1891.) 
Had the material of this little book been printed as an introduction to a new 
edition of Cudworth’s treatise it might have seemed less slight, but it is 
scarcely important enough in itself to deserve separate publication. The 
work done in it seems carefully done, but the whole gives the impression of 
incompleteness and of disjointedness.——Aristotelis De Anima Liber B. Se- 
cundum recensionem Vaticanum edidit Hugo Rabe. 8vo, pp. 34. (Berlin: 
W. Weber; New York: B. Westermann & Co., 1891.) The second book of 
Aristotle’s treatise On the Soul exists in two recensions, the common com- 
plete text, and a mutilated text found in asingle Paris MS. Torstrikius, 
after publishing the Paris fragments in 1862, found a Vatican MS. which 
presents neither the common nor the Paris text. It is this that Rabe here 
prints. He finds it a mixed text, made from the oiher two, but known 
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already in the fifteenth century by the monk Sophonias.——[University 
Extension Manuals, edited by Prof. Knight:] The Use and Abuse of Money. 
By W. Cunningham, D.D., Vicar of St. Mary’s, and University Lecturer, 
Cambridge. 12mo, pp. xxv, 219. (London: John Murray; New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1891.) A most admirable book, clear, concise and 
full of meat. The concluding part (Part iii), headed ‘‘ Personal Duty,” is 
especially fresh and striking. If all the issues of the ‘‘ University Extension 
Manuals” equal this initial volume, the series will be a most valuable one. 
— Marie Antoinette and the Downfall of Royalty. By Imbert de Saint- 
Amand. Translated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. With Portrait. 12mo, 
pp. vi, 401. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) Former issues in this 
intensely interesting series of histories, publishing under the general title of 
‘* Famous Women of the French Court,” have been noticed in THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN AND REFORMED REvIEw for October, 1890, and April, 1891 (Vol. 
i, 707, and Vol. ii, 367), by Dr.C. A. Aiken. The present volume is the tenth 
that has seen the light, and completes at once the series of three which con- 
cern themselves with the fortunes of the unfortunate queen and the series 
of ten that bring the story down to the Restoration. Dealing with the hor- 
rors of the opening days of ‘‘ The Terror,”’ it loses nothing, of course, of the 
interest that has attended its predecessors, while Mr. Saint-Amand continues 
to justify in it his claim to be writing not merely books to amuse an idle hour, 
but contributions to history, by the constant use he has made of contempo- 
rary documents.— Nature and Manin America. By N.S. Shaler, Professor 
of Geology in Harvard University. 12mo, xiv, 290. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1891.) Dr. Shaler always writes both entertainingly and in- 
structively, and the present book is no exception to the rule. He designs it 
not only for popular reading, but as a sort of introduction to geology and 
physical geography. Dr. Shaler thinks that science has unquestionably 
taken much from our heritage of ancient ideals, but hopes it has now ap- 
proached a development when it can begin to give back what it has taken— 
including a belief in a beneficent Providence. But, as far as we can make 
out, it is adivine immanence of the extremest type that he thinks is pointed 
to by science.——Schliemann’s Excavations. An Archeological and Histori- 
cal Study. By Dr. C. Schuchhardt, Director of the Kestner Museum in 
Hanover. Translated from the German by Eugénie Sellers. With an Ap- 
pendix on the Recent Discoveries at Hissarlik by Dr. Schliemann and Dr. 
Dorpfeld, and an Introduction by Walter Leaf, Litt. D. Illustrated. 8vo, 
pp. xxxii, 363. (London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1891.) Here is 
a book which is as exquisite a piece of the bookmaker’s art as it is a useful 
and indeed necessary piece of scientific labor. Dr. Schliemann was.practi- 
cally the originator of a new science—‘‘the creator of prehistoric Greek 
archeology.’’ It was necessary that his remarkable series of discoveries 
should be published as they were made, but this rapidity of publication pre 
vented that scientific overlooking of the whole which is requisite for a thor- 
ough understanding of them in themselves or their implications. Dr. Schuch- 
hardt has undertaken to arrange this mass of facts, to analyze and to explain 
them, as far as at present possible. He has done his work admirably, and it 
is to his volume that all must go who wish to know what Dr. Schliemann’s 
discoveries really were and what they mean. The publishers have sent out 
the volume in a form which is not merely worthy of its importance, but 
makes it also a fit ornament for the drawing-room table. ——Ocean Steam- 
ships. A Popular Account of their Construction, Development, Manage- 
ment and Appliances. By F. E. Chadwick, U.S. N.; John H. Gould; J. 
D. J. Kelley, U.S. N.; William H. Rideing; Ridgely Hunt, U.S. N.; A. 
E. Seaton. With Ninety-six Illustrations. 8vo, pp. xv, 298. (New York: 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1891.) Few books will leave the press during this 
holiday season which are at once so solid and satisfying in their matter and 
so sumptuous in their form as this volume. The writers have divided be- 
tween them the subjects of ‘‘ The Development of the Steamship,’ ‘‘Speed 
in Ocean Steamers,” ‘‘ The Building of an ‘Ocean Greyhound,’ ”’ ‘“‘ Ocean 
Passenger Travel,” ‘‘ The Ship’s Company,” ‘‘ Safety On the Atlantic,” 
**' The Ocean Steamship as a Freight Carrier,’ and ‘‘ The Steamship Lines 
of the World ’’—each treating his subject with the skill of a specialist and 
the clarity of a popular writer. The numerous illustrations (some of them 
from instantaneous photographs) are drawn by the best marine artists, and 
breathe of the sea. Even the artistic cover has its appropriate part in mak- 
ing a perfect volume.——Japonica. By Sir Edwin Arnold, M.A., K.C.1.E., 
C.S.I., Author of The Light of Asia. With Illustrations by Robert Blum. 
4to, pp. xv, 128. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1891.) The articles 
of Sir Edwin Arnold from Japan, originally printed in Scribner’s Magazine, 
make an unexpectedly beautiful volume when collected. The letter press 
has lost none of its charm, of course, by its transference between boards, 
and the exquisite illustrations by Mr. Blum have gained immensely by their 
transference to better paper. No more appreciative sketch of Japan and the 
Japanese has ever been written, nor one more calculated by pen and pencil 
to cause that gay and picturesque people to be properly appreciated. Sir 
Edwin had every possible opportunity to become acquainted with the life in 
its highest forms, and has described it with sure and loving touch. Espe- 
cially the Japanese women seem to have fascinated him—what he calls 
Japan’s ‘‘ gentle, patient, bright, and soft-souled womankind’’—from the 
grace of the lady in her home to the pretty courtesies of the musumé. Let 
us adopt their farewell to him: Mata, dozo,irrashai! ‘‘ Be pleased to come 
again !”——Across Russia. From the Baltic to the Danube. By Charles 
Augustus Stoddard. 8vo, pp. ix, 258. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1891.) Dr. Stoddard reprints in this elegant volume, from the col- 
umns of the New York Observer, his chatty letters descriptive of a tour 
of observation (we may call it) from the French Paris around through 
Sweden, Finland, Russia, Hungary, to the Austrian Paris, Vienna. He 
has the gift of enabling the reader to travel with him and to rise 
from the perusal of his pages with the sense of having seen and heard 
the strange sights and sounds through which he has been conveyed.— 
— Essays on English Literature. By Edmond Scherer. Translated by 
George Saintsbury. 12mo, pp. xl, 306. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1891.) Mr. Saintsbury, in the bright Introduction which he has pre- 
fixed to these translations from Scherer’s Studies on English Literature, 
passes this judgment on his author’s merits as a literary critic: “‘ It is certain 
that these ‘ Etudes’ contain by far the most valuable corpus of criticism which 
France has produced since Sainte Beuve’s ‘ Causeries,’ and are superior, if 
bulk, range and value be taken together, to anything to be found in English 
literature for many years past.’? The previous page had presented an 
epigram of M. Rod’s, which goes far to account for this fact: ‘“‘ He did not 
judge with his understanding: he judged with his character.”” We cannot 
afford to forget the circumstances under which Scherer acquired the founda- 
tions of his unrivaled knowledge of English writers and of his ‘‘ character.” 
as well—as an ingenuous youth in the house of the Methodist pastor, 
whom Mr. Saintsbury permits himself to speak of impertinently as “‘ the 
‘Rev.’ Mr. Loader ’’—because, forsooth, he ‘* belonged to some dissenting 
body.” This is not the place to do more than recall Scherer’s sad progress 
from a lover of Christ (whose glowing song of praise: ‘Iam Thine, glory to 
Thy name supreme, Oh my Saviour,” is still sung by thousands of worshipers) 
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to a lover of morals (though even then Colani complained that he was ever 
substituting zestheticism for morals), and on to a lover of beauty. But we 
may note that thus it is true in a deeper sense than Mr. Saintsbury intended 
it, that he came to be a literary critic only as a naufragé—that his studies in 
literature were a sort of ‘‘ reverse cloister ’ to him. But, in themselves con- 
sidered, his literary studies are models of their kind—touched with the bit- 
terness of his experience and with the hopelessness of his outlook, but full of 
conscientious desire to understand and expound.——The Poetry of Tennyson. 
By Henry Van Dyke. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 12mo, pp. xviii, 
870. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1891.) This dainty volume was 
reviewed, in its first edition, in Ta= PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED RE- 
vIEw. for January, 1890 (Vol. i, p. 174), by Dr. James O. Murray. The second 
edition has been increased in bulk—and also in value—by the addition of a 
study of Tennyson’s latest poems, and a chapter ‘“‘ On the Study of Tennyson”’ 
in the form of asprightly letter to ‘‘ Miss Grace Newlight, in Oldport, near Bos- 
ton,” in which a very useful classification of the poemsis given. The ‘‘ chronol- 
ogy ’’ has received also so many additions in the way of bibliographical notes, 
as to make it the most complete list of writings about Tennyson and his poems 
yet prepared. We hope Dr. Van Dyke will soon be called upon to perform 
the ‘“‘ pleasing task ” of writing a Preface to a third edition.——The Divine 
Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Translated by Charles Eliot Norton. I. Hell. 
8vo, pp. xxvi, 193. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1891.) Mr. Norton, recognizing that (in Dante’s phrase) ‘‘ nothing harmo- 
nized by a musical bond can be transmuted from its own speech without los- 
ing all its sweetness and harmony,’ and remembering that there is no good 
complete translation of Dante into English prose, begins in this volume to sup- 
ply the want. Hiseffort is to be asliteral as is consistent with good English and 
to render ‘‘ the substance fully, exactly,” ‘* with as close a correspondence to 
the tone and style of the original as is possible between prose and poetry.”” The 
success of this effort is marked, barring the constant lapse of the prose into 
virtual blank verse. The text used is Witte’s. An Introduction has been pre- 
fixed and a copious supply of brief explanatory notes accompany the text. —— 
A Short History of German Literature. By James K. Hosmer, Professor of 
English and German Literature in Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Revised Edition. 8vo, pp. xv, 605. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1891.) The first edition of Prof. Hosmer’s History of German Literature 
was published in 1878 and it has thus been before the public long enough to 
have found its place. It has the merits of being written in a flowing, not 
unpicturesque style, and of confining itself to epoch-making names, so that the 
reader is not lost in multiplicity of details. Although it cannot be looked 
upon as an adequate history of even the great movements of German literary 
life, it may be safely recommended to those who would seek to obtain an 
outline of the subject with the minimum of effort.——The Business of Life, 
A Book for Every One. By the Author of How to be Happy Though Married, 
etc. 12mo, pp. xv, 290. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1891.) 
Another sprightly series of papers—not all now published for the first time 
—from the popular author of How to be Happy Though Married. The pages 
abound in anecdotes, sharp turns of thought, pungent sayings, and (shall we 
not say it?) sometimes forced gaity and artificial wit. But they also abound 
in Christian sentiment and excellently sound advice. We hope this new and 
artificial style of writing will stop short of corrupting the vocables of the lan- 
guage. Is“ fastly ” (p. viii) to be already accepted as a proper adverb ?—— 
Addresses to the Graduating Classes of St. Agnes’ School. By the Right Rev. 
William Creswell Doane, 8.T.D., LL.D., Bishop of Albany. 12mo, pp. 238. 
(New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1891.) Of course such a book can hope for 
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little general circulation : but it must have a place on the shelves—as its con- 
tents assuredly have in the hearts—of every one of those young women to 
whom one or another of these addresses came as her ‘*‘ God speed you,” on 
issuing from the walls of the school into the greater school of life. A cer- 
tain unusual variety was obtained by the author in the eighteen successive 
addresses, by his habit of making the motto of each class a sort of text of dis- 
course: the unity comes of itself from the one occasion which has given them all 
birth.——Friendly Talks with Boys. 12mo, pp. 106. Friendly Letters to 
Girls. 12mo, pp. 97. By Helen A. Hawley. (New York: A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co., 1891.) Readers of The New York Observer, some three years 
ago, were struck with this series of brief, pointed, direct and telling talks 
with boys and girls, Mr. Randolph has doneaservice to mothers in publish- 
ing them anew in these two little volumes.—— English Composition. Eight 
Lectures, given at the Lowell Institute. By Barrett Wendell, Assistant 
Professor of English at Harvard College. 12mo, pp. x, 316. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1891.) An admirable exposition of the principles of 
English composition, characterized by clearness and force, and good sense, 
The good sense of the whole presentation is already adumbrated by the funda- 
mental postutate assumed on p. 2: that in rhetoric, asydistinguished from 
grammar, it is usually a question not of right and wrong, but of better or 
worse, not of rules but of principles. The necessary distinction between 
written and spoken language--so often neglected, to the ruin of good speech 
and writing alike--is also recognized at the outset. The qualities of style 
are all grouped skillfully under the three heads of clearness, force and 
elegance. It is odd to observe so admirable a writer falling at the very be- 
ginning of his book (p. 5) into a digression on the nature of ‘ the thing,” 
which sins against that law of unity which he knows so well how to ex- 
pound and illustrate (p. 225).—— Wesley on Oratory. 12mo, pp. 20. (New 
York: Hunt & Eaton, 1891.) In a brief Introduction Dr. J. M. Buckley 
gives it as his judgment that “this production is the best single article 
extant upon oratory and elocution.”? ‘‘ So far as we are able to judge,’’ he 
adds, ‘* it does not contain a single error or omit one important truth.” Cer- 
tainly it is a brief treatise of marked practicality and common sense.—— 
Darkness and Dawn ; or, Scenes in the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. By 
Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., etc. 8vo, pp. xiii, 594. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1891.) Not one of Archdeacon Farrar’s best books, but 
written with all his usual fullness of information and rhetorical splendor. It 
suffers from being neither a novel nor a history. The language is sometimes 
a little overdrawn, as when tight breeches are alluded to as ‘‘ the succinctness 
of his dress’ (p. 510). Of course the author’s critical and theological views 
have affected the treatment of factsand teachings, and, worse still, some bizarre 
elements are introduced from apocryphal sources. But withal, it is a sharply 
drawn picture of the corruption of Nero’s court. The proof-reading has been sin- 
gularly poor.—A New England Nun and other Stories. By Mary E. Wilkins, 
Author of A Humble Romance, etc. 12mo, pp. 468. (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1891.) Miss Wilkins’ short stories are almost perfect examples of the rare 
art of conveying in the brief space of a few pages a whole life’s history. 
Drawn as they all are from humble life, and playing from preference on 
minor keys, the impression of the book as a whole is very much like a dram- 
atization of Mr. Riis’ How the Other Half Lives—which is not exhilarating. 
The sentiment, moreover, is sometimes overstrained and morbid. Miss Wil- 
kins depends very much for her effects on realistic touches upon details; but 
occasionally she is scarcely true to nature, as, e. g., when she makes Louisa, a 
strong woman used to field-work, require a whole forenoon for a seven-miles 
walk (p. 402). Nor will either the farmer or scientist be impressed with the 
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exposition of how plucking potato blossoms (p. 399) sadly damaged the crop. 
The author may console herself, however, with the reflection that there are 
others too whose prescriptions nature will not follow. Mr. Aldrich’s hero (in 
The Queen of Sheba) had the rare fortune to see a black Durham—which nobody 
else ever did; and in the world of Mr. Howells’ people ‘‘ pointing” is a sign 
of a good trotter (in A Modern Instance).——Colonel Carter of Cartersville. 
By F. Hopkinson Smith, Author of A White Umbrella in Mexico, etc. MIlus- 
trated. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1891.) The most deliciously cari- 
catured piece of old Southern chivalry known to literature. The nice touches 
of the artist-author just sufficiently heighten the lights to make us laugh and 
love as we become better and better acquainted with surely the dearest old 
Virginia gentleman who has survived the war. The very spirit of the old 
South is in it, in its most lovable form—and yet it is a caricature.—— The 
Faith Doctor. A Story of New York. By Edward Eggleston, Author of The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, Roxy, etc. 12mo, pp. 427. (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1891.) It is unusual for a novel to be introduced to the public with an 
apologetical Preface—begging pardon for its seeming to have a purpose, and 
praying friends not to be offended for being pilloried. For ourselves, we 
have found the porfraitures true to life and very instructive. Only, we wish 
that along with the unctuous “‘ preacheress,”’ the conscientious but mistaken 
Philida, and the various half-hearted or whole-no-hearted Christians which 
he has brought before us, the author could have just hinted at the existence 
of the multitudes of earnest, whole-hearted and not mistaken Christians 
which constitute and give its power to the Christian Church.—— The Squirrel 
Inn. By Frank R. Stockton. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 8vo, pp. 222. 
(New York: The Century Company, 1891.) Mr. Stockton has a fun all his 
own and he has invented some exceedingly funny situations in this story of 
a summer at the ‘‘Squirrel Inn.” It is human nature at its best, if not 
among the best. One of the chief delightful incongruities of the book is the 
problem of how so many ‘‘ common ”’ people got together at so very distingué 
a resort.——Stories for Boys. By Richard Harding Davis. Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 204. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1891.) A delightful 
series of seven stories from the pen of the accomplished author of Gallagher ; 
though of course of varying degrees of merit and, we may add, of varying 
degrees of suitableness for their professed object. The moral of each is 
good, but not always the morality. We cannot see what good purpose can 
be subserved for example by introducing boys to all the details of the low 
tricks of the race-course, as is done in ‘‘ The Story of a Jockey.”” The opening 
and longest story, of ‘‘ The Reporter who made himself King,”’ is a rollicking 
piece of humor with just enough of satire on the Samoan question; ‘* Mid- 
summer Pirates”? is a perfect boy’s story; while ‘‘ Richard Carr’s Baby ”’ is 
very touching. —— With Scrip and Staff. A Tale of the Children’s Crusade. 
By Ella W. Peattie. Illustrations by Grace F. Randolph and Edith Mitchell. 
12mo, pp. 182. (New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., [1891].) A 
stirring story of a stirring incident in medieval Church history. The artistic 
and sympathetic illustrations add greatly to the interest of the volume. 















